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they  have  seen  with  more  apropos.  He 
visited  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  the  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  before  the 
Crimean  war.  He  has  explored  the  dis¬ 
tant  confines  of  Minnesota  in  the  "Western 
World,  and  the  Caucasian  tributaries  of 
the  Euxine  in  the  East.  Attached  as  he 
was  to  the  personal  service  of  our  late 
ambassador  to  China,  conversant  with  .his 
political  designs,  and  an  eye-witness  of  all 
that  occurretl  in  this  strange  medley  of 
|)eace  and  war,  no  one  could  be  better 
qu.alified  to  preserve  the  record  of  this 
mission.  Sever, al  circumstances  conspired 
to  give  Lord  Elgin  and  his  suite  greater 
opportunities  of  exploring  some  of  the 
great  lines  of  river  communication  in 
China  than  ever  were  enjoyed  before  ;  the 
successful  excursion  of  the  ambassador  to 


Lord  Elgin’s  mission  to  the  courts  of 
Pekin  and  Yedo  has  been  extremely  for¬ 
tunate  in  its  historiographer ;  and  al¬ 
though  these  volumes  have  not  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  stately  quartos  which 
recorded  the  embassies  of  Lord  ]VIacart- 
ney  and  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Court  of 
China,  they  are  infinitely  more  agreeable, 
from  a  more  familiar  admixture  of  per- 
son.al  adventure,  and  from  the  increased 
knowledge  we  have  now  acquired  of  the 
habits  of  these  singular  nations.  Few  men 
of  our  time  have  seen  more  of  the  globe 
tluan  Mr.  01i}>hant,  or  have  described  what 


•  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin' »  Mieeion  to 
China  and  Japan  tn  ike  yeart  1857,  1858,  and  1859. 
By  Laurence  Oliphast,  Esq..  Private  Secretary  to 
Lord  Elgin.  2  toK  8to.  Edinburgh.  1860. 
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Japan  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
curious  and  important  addition  yet  made 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  most 
remarkable  country  ;  and  although  we  are 
afraid  it  can  not  be  said  that  Lord  Elgin’s 
treaties  have  permanently  established  our 
relations  with  the  furthest  empires  of  the 
Eiist  on  a  secure  and  peaceful  footing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  of  his 
lordship’s  proceedings  is  highly  instructive 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them 
hereafter. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1857  w'as  a  crisis 
of  no  common  danger  to  many  of  the 
most  important  interests  of  this  country  in 
Asia ;  and  those  who  for  the  pur|M)8e  of  a 
factious  attack  on  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
lent  themselves  to  a  false  cry  of  “justice 
to  China”  were,  as  it  has  since  turned  out, 
as  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  our 
countrymen  at  Canton  at  that  moment,  as 
they  necessarily  were  of  the  terrific  tem¬ 
pest  which  W'as  about  to  sw’eep  over  Bri¬ 
tish  India  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
In  truth,  a  series  of  untoward  events  had 
contributed  to  extinguish  the  respect  felt 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  power 
which  fourteen  years  before  had  extorted 
from  them  the  treaty  of  Nankin.  All  ex 
jM'rience  has  proved  that  our  treaties  with 
China  cease  to  be  w’orth  more  than  the 
))aper  on  which  they  are  written  from  the 
moment  that  the  Chinese  think  they  can 
be  evaded  with  impunity ;  and  w'hatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  legal  merits  of  the 
“lorcha”  question.  Sir  John  lio wring  and 
Mr.  Parkes  were  perfectly  right  in  the 
conclusion  at  w'hich  they  arrived,  that 
liritish  interests  in  Canton  could  no  longer 
be  sacrificed  w'ith  impunity  to  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  obstinacy  of  Commissioner 
Yeh.  Unfortunately  their  judgment  was 
not  equally  correct  as  to  the  means  at 
their  disposal  for  enforcing  their  demands. 
The  result  showed  that  Yeh  was  perfectly 
able  to  resist  them.  A  reward  of  thirty, 
and  afterwards  of  a  hundred,  dollars  was 
ofiered  for  the  head  of  every  Englishman. 
Mr.  Cow'per  was  kidna])|)ed  from  Wham- 
j>oa;  the  Thistle,  postal  steamer,  w’as 
seized,  and  eleven  persons  murdered ; 
supplies  were  intenlicted  ;  trade  was 
stopped ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison 
the  whole  foreign  community  at  llong- 
Kong ;  the  very  urchins  in  the  street, 
says  Mr.  Oliphant,  considered  a  Briton  a 
tit  subject  for  “  chaff,”  while  their  respect¬ 
able  parents  took  a  mercenary  view’  of  his 
bead ;  and  at  length  the  Admiral  was 


comj>elled  to  abandon  all  the  forts  in  the 
Canton  river,  except  one  at  Macao,  to 
W’rite  to  India  for  five  thous.and  trooj)s, 
and  to  wait  for  instructions  from  England. 
Such  W’as  the  state  of  our  afiairs  in  China 
when  the  House  of  Commons  engaged  in 
that  most  discreditable  debate  on  Mr. 
Cobden’s  motion ;  and  when,  in  fju-t,  had 
the  exact  truth  been  known,  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  w’ould  have  agreed  that  we  must 
above  all  things  rescue  our  countrymen 
from  HO  dangerous  and  ignominious  a  [)o- 
sition.  This  state  of  affairs  had  not  much 
altered  when  Lord  Elgin  reached  China ; 
nor  could  it  materially  improve  for  some 
considerable  time  afterw’ards,  because  in 
the  interval  the  Indian  mutiny  drew  to 
itself,  as  to  some  great  maclstroni,  the 
interest  and  the  available  resources  of  the 
British  Empire.  With  the  utmost  judg¬ 
ment,  resolution,  and  disinterestedness. 
Lord  Elgin  at  once  diverted  the  forces  on 
their  way  to  ChitK-i,  and  sent  them  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  they  pow’erfully  contributed 
to  restore  our  authority  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal.  He  himself  followed 
in  the  Shannon,  and  that  magnificent 
frigate,  with  her  intrepi<l  commander, 
William  Peel,  was  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  Chinese  expedition  altogether;  and, 
in  short,  many  weary  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  it  W’as  j)ossible  to  assume  the  attitude 
and  language  of  a  British  plenipotentiary 
at  Canton.  That  these  things  were  not 
unknow’n  to  the  Chinese,  appears  from  the 
dr.aft  of  a  report  from  Yeh  himself  to  the 
Emperor,  which  was  probably  sent  about 
the  commencement  of  December,  1857. 
The  paper  w’as  found  among  those  cap¬ 
tured  in  Yell’s  yamun,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  and  it  ileserves  to  be  quoted  as 
a  specimen  of  that  mixture  of  fact  and 
fiction,  good  sense  and  puerility,  which 
commonly  occur  in  Chinese  state  docu¬ 
ments.  It  also  throws  some  light  on  the 
Chinese  notions  of  French  interference. 

“(Yeh,  etc.)  presents  a  Memorial  to  the  effect 
that  the  Englisti  barbarians,  troubled  at  home, 
and  pressed  with  daily  increasing  urgency  by 
other  nations  from  without,  will  hardly  attempt 
any  thing  further;  that  they  are  reported  to 
have  had  several  consultations  upon  the  opening 
of  trade,  and  earnestly  desire  the  suggestion  of 
some  means  to  that  end ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  English  chief  not  returned  to  Canton.  A 
respectful  memorial  (of  which  particulars)  he 
forwards  by  courier,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred 
li  a  day,  and  looking  upward,  solicits  the  sacred 
glance  thereon. 

“  On  the  sixth  of  the  ninth  moon,  (twenty- 
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third  October,  1857,)  your  servant  had  the  honor 
to  forward  to  your  Majesty  various  particulars 
of  his  administration  of  barbarian  affairs  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  moons,  (August  and 
September,)  as  it  {^recorded. 

“  Since  the  engagement  of  the  tenth  of  the 
fifth  moon,  (first  June,)  a  period  of  more  than 
six  months,  the  English  barbarians  have  made 
no  disturbance  up  the  Canton  river.*  (It 
should  be  known,)  however,  that  in  the  defeat 
sustained  by  Elgin  at  Mang-ga-taf  in  the  seventh 
moon,  he  was  pursued  by  the  Mang-ga-la  (Ben¬ 
gal)  barbarian  force  to  the  sea-shore.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  French  men-of-war,  which  happened  to  be 
passing,  fired  several  guns  in  succession,  and 
the  force  of  the  Bengal  barbarians  falling  back, 
the  Chief,  Elgin,  made  his  escape.  The  Chief, 
Elgin,  was  very  grateful  to  the  French  force  for 
8.aving  his  life,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
minister,  Lo-so-iun,|  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  moon,  had  also  reached  Quang-Tung, 
he,  the  Chief,  Elgin,  feted  the  Chief,  Gros,  at 
Hong-Kong,  {lit.  merrily  feasted  and  prayed 
him  [to  drink]  wine,)  and  consulted  him  upon 
the  present  position  of  affairs  in  China. 

“  The  Chief,  Gros,  said :  ‘  I  was  not  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  last  year’s  affair,  but  the  story  cur¬ 
rent  among  people  of  different  nations  who  were 
by  at  the  time,  has  made  me  familiar  with  the 
whole  question.  You  sec,  when  the  forts  were 
taken,  the  Chinese  Government  made  no  retalia¬ 
tion  ;  when  the  houses  of  the  people  were 
burned,  it  still  declined  to  fight.  Xotv,  the  uni¬ 
form  suppression,  three  years  ago,  of  the 
Quang-Tung  insurrection,  in  which  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  were  engaged,  shows  the 
military  power  of  China  to  be  by  no  means  in¬ 
significant.  Will  she  take  no  notice  of  her  in¬ 
juries?  (No.)  She  is  certain  to  have  some 
deep  policy  which  will  enable  her  so  to  antici¬ 
pate  us,  that  before  we  can  take  up  any  ground 
she  will  have  left  us  without  the  means  of  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  her,  while  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
wiil  oblige  the  foR'igners  to  admit  themselves 
completely  in  the  wrong.  On  the  last  occasion 
that  your  nation  opened  fire,  it  was  but  for  some 
<lays,  and  people  came  forward,  (as  mediators,) 
but  this  time  you  did  your  utmost  for  three 
months.  (You  fired)  four  thousand  rounds  and 
more  from  great  guns,  as  well  as  three  thousand 
rockets.  The  high  authorities  of  Canton,  it  is 
plain,  have  all  along  made  their  minds  up,  (or 
iiave  seen  their  way.)  They  understand  the 


•  Tlie  affair  of  the  first  Juno  is  the  destruction 
of  Ilvoang’s  fleet  up  Futschau  Creek,  doubtless  re- 
|)orted  to  Pekin  as  a  viutury.  The  manner  in 
which  the  next  sentence  is  introduced,  shows  that 
Lord  Elgin’s  return  had  been  already  announced, 
but  without  full  particulars. 

f  Mang-ga-ta  is  clearly  a  compromise  between 
ilang-ga-ia,  Bengal  and  Calcutta. 

X  The  French  arnbasaailor's  name  is  elsewhere 
given  as  Go-lo-so,  (Gros ;)  his  title  of  baron  is 
evidently  taken  to  be  his  name,  and  is  put  in  Chi¬ 
nese  fashion  after  his  surname — Ian  representing, 
doubtlesa,  pa  lun  fur  baron. 


character  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  our 
foreign  states.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  been  so  firm  and  unswerving.  Whep  I 
was  leaving  home  the  instructions  my  own 
sovereign  gave  me,  with  aficctionate  earnestness, 
were  these: 

“  ‘  There  is  a  quarrel  with  the  English  in 
Quang-Tung;  when  you  go  thither,  confine 
yourself  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty  and 
pacific  communications.  You  are  not  to  avaH 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  to  commit  acts  of 
aggression  or  spoliation.  Do  not  make  China 
hate  the  French  as  a  band  of  hostile  wretches 
who  violate  their  engagements.  The  circum¬ 
stances,  too,  are  so  different  (from  those  of  the 
last  war  of  the  English  with  China,)  that  it  Is 
essential  you  should  judge  for  yourself  what 
course  to  pursue.  There  is  no  analogy,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  between  the  present  case  and  the  opium 
question  of  some  ten  years  since,  in  which  they 
liad  some  wrong  to  allege.’  ” 

“  It  appears  that  in  the  country  of  the  five 
Indies  appropriated  by  the  English  barbarians, 
they  have  established  four  tribal  divisions  — 
three  along  the  coast,  and  one  in  the  interior. 
One  of  the  coast  divisions  is  Mang  ga-la,(Bcngal,) 
the  country  in  the  extreme  east ;  one  is  Ma-ta-la- 
say,  (Madras,)  south-west  of  Bengal ;  and  one  is 
Mang-mai,  (Bombay,)  on  the  western  limit  of 
India.  That  in  the  interior  is  A-ka-Ia,  (Agra,) 
lying  midway  between  east  and  west.  About 
the  end  of  last  summer,  it  is  stated,  twelve  marts 
(or  ports)  in  Bengal  which  had  revolted,  were 
lost.  Since  the  eighth  moon,  the  marts  in 
Ik)mbay  have  all  been  retaken  (ac.  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish)  by  (Indian)  chiefs ;  and  since  Elgin’s  re¬ 
turn  after  his  defeat,  the  leaders  of  the  English 
barbarians  have  sustaine<l  a  succession  of  seri¬ 
ous  defeats.  The  Indian  chief  drove  a  mine 
from  bank  to  bank  of  a  river,  and  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  infernal  machines  (lit.  water-thunder) 
blew  up  several  large  vessels  of  war,  killing 
above  one  thousand  men.  On  shore  they  en¬ 
ticed  (the  English)  far  into  the  country,  and 
murdered  above  seven  thousand  of  them,  kilting 
a  distinguished  soldier  named  Pu-ta-wei-ka-lut, 
and  many  more. 

“  Elgin  pas.ses  day  after  day  at  Hong-Kong, 
stamping  his  foot  and  sighing ;  his  anxiety  is 
increaseii  by  the  non-arrival  of  dispatches  from 
his  government.” — OUphant,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 

The  time  was,  however,  at  hand  when 
a  very  different  aspect  was  about  to  be 
given  to  affairs.  lielnforceraents  at  length 
arrived ;  Baron  Gros,  the  French  Com¬ 
missioner,  actively  cooperated  with  Lord 
Elgin ;  an  ultimatum  was  sent  in ;  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  opened  on  the 
twenty-eighth  December ;  the  Braves 
were  routed  and  the  walls  carried  by  the 
allied  troops ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  Lord  Elgin  himself  ascended  by  a 
scalding  ladder  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
city  wall,  and  entered  the  streets  of  that 
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proud  Canton  which  had  never  been  trod¬ 
den  by  an  European.  A  few  days  later 
Yeh  himself  was  seized,  and  the  city  was 
j)laced  under  the  joint  authoiity  of  its 
Chinese  magistrates  and  a  military  com¬ 
mission.  These  events  have  already  been 
narrated  with  so  much  spirit  by  another 
eye-witness,  that  Mr.  Oliphant  has  passed 
over  them  with  greater  brevity  than  their 
importance  would  otherwise  deserve ;  but, 
not  to  linger  over  a  twice-told  tale,  we 
shall  at  once  accompany  him  to  the  mouth 
of  the  I^eiho,  where  the  j)rincipal  objects 
of  the  mission  were  to  Im?  .att.ained. 

No  sooner  had  the  block.ade  of  Canton 
been  raised  and  the  trade  reopened,  at 
the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Chinese  autho¬ 
rities  as  well  as  of  our  own  merchants, 
than  a  letter  was  dispatched  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  Yu,  the  senior  secretary  of  state. 
This  communication,  dated  the  eleventh 
February,  1858,  informed  the  Court  of 
Pekin  of  the  events  which  had  occurred 
at  Canton,  and  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Allies  to  continue  the  occupation  of 
that  city  until  their  demands  were  s.atis- 
fied.  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  were 
invited  to  send  an  Imperial  Plenipotenti¬ 
ary  to  Shanghsu  before  the  end  of  March, 
and  they  were  told  that  the  non-arrival  of 
such  a  negotiator  would  be  held  at  once 
to  justify  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to 
proceed  nearer  the  capital,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  such  measures  as  he  might 
think  fit  to  adopt.  Mr.  Oliphant  and  M. 
de  Contades  were  dispatched  with  this 
mission  and  its  French  counterpart;  and 
their  successful  expedition  from  Shanghai 
to  Soochou  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
these  dispatches,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

Soochou  lies  on  the  Imperial  Grand 
Canal,  which  at  the  period  of  Sir  II.  Pot- 
tingePs  expedition  was  the  great  artery 
of  the  internal  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  empire.  But  Mr.  Oliphant  speaks 
of  it  as  that  once  celebrated  channel  of 
commerce. 

“  For  since  the  bursting  of  its  banks  by  the 
Yellow  River,  and  the  destruction  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  section  of  this  canal,  it  has  not  been 
used  for  the  last  five  years.  The  vast  supplies 
of  grain  which  were  annually  conveyed  along  it 
to  the  capital  are  now  sent  in  sea  going  junks 
from  Shanghai,  and  other  ports  of  the  Yan-tse- 
Kiang,  round  the  promontory  of  Shantung,  and 
up  the  Peiho  river.  The  expenses  incidental  to 
the  rebellion  have  prevented  the  Government 
from  spending  any  money  in  repairing  this 
magnificent  woik.  The  consequence  is,  that 


the  enormous  imperial  grain  junks  formerly 
employed  now  line  the  bank  in  a  rotting  con¬ 
dition.” 

This  sudden  and  extraordinary  ch.ange 
in  the  line  of  communication  of  the  grain 
fleet,  on  which  Pekin  depends  for  its  sul)- 
sistence,  increased  the  importance  attached 
by  Lord  Elgin  to  the  command  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho,  .and  he  w.as  especially 
anxious  th.at  a  suflicient  nav.al  force  should 
be  assc-mbled  there  to  interrupt,  if  nece.s- 
8.ary,  the  junks  which  bring  their  innumer¬ 
able  cargoes  to  th.at  stre.am  immedl.alely 
after  the  monsoon.  With  this  view,  as 
early  as  the  second  March,  he  had  called 
ui)on  the  Admiral  to  collect  before  the 
end  of  that  month  at  Shangh.ai  as  Large  a 
nav.al  force  as  possible,  esjwcially  of  gun¬ 
boats  drawing  little  water ;  and  in  the 
Admiral’s  reply  to  this  recjuisition  the  Am¬ 
bassador  was  assured  that  measures  had 
.already  been  taken  to  meet  his  wi.shes, 
and  tliat  Sir  Michael  Seymour  himself 
would  8.ail  for  Sh.angh.ai  in  the  Calcutta 
on  or  about  the  sixteenth  March.  On  the 
third  April  intelligence  w.as  receive<l  from 
the  south  that  the  Admiral  had  postponed 
his  de]).arture  for  ten  d.ay8 ;  but  on  the 
tenth  April  Lord  Elgin,  in  company  with 
Baron  Gros,  and  such  vessels  as  had  been 
collected,  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  convinced  th.at  .any  .apj)ear- 
ance  of  wavering  at  so  critic.al  a  juncture 
might  entail  the  most  serious  consecpien- 
ces,  and  dcfe.at  the  main  objects  of  the 
Mis.sion.  The  weather  was  lovely,  and  no¬ 
thing  impeded  the  .adv.ance  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  up  the  Yellow  Sea,  until  it  re.achcd 
the  b.ar  at  the  motith  of  the  Peiho,  which 
w.as  scarcely  within  sight  of  land.  Al¬ 
though  at  that  time  the  British  squadron 
had  no  less  than  eighteen  gunboats  in  the 
Chinese  se.a8,  adapted  for  this  particular 
service,  .and  although  the  8j)eedv  apjK'ar- 
ance  of  Admir.al  Big.ault  de  ftenoullly 
with  the  whole  French  force  demonstrat¬ 
ed  th.at  the  voyage  could  be  made  with 
ease  and  safety,  it  was  not  till  the  treen- 
tieth  May  th.at  Admiral  Seymour  had 
brought  up  his  forces.  Fire  treeks  were 
spent  by  the  Amb.as.s.ador  .and  by  our  allies 
in  deplorable  inaction  .at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of 
the  British  gunboats ;  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  Chinese  were  actively 
engaged  in  constructing  stockades  and 
ab.attis  to  strengthen  the  forts  which 
might  h.ave  been  taken  in  April  without  a 
blow.  Nine  hundred  grain  junks  were 
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computed  to  li.ive  passed  the  spot  where 
the  Furious  lay,  and  to  have  entered 
the  river  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  prob- 
ahle  the  allied  squadron  ini<;ht  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  a  passage.  As  it  was,  al- 
tliough  the  blow  was  eventu.ally  struck 
and  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  signed,  yet 
the  most  favorable  season  for  operations 
in  China  was  lost,  and  it  became  impossi¬ 
ble  to  complete  the  design  of  Lord  Elgin 
by  advancing  to  Pekin — a  circumstance 
which  has  doubtless  powerfully  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  renew.al  of  hostilities  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  the  subsecpient  disastrous  result 
of  Admiral  Hope’s  attack  on  the  Peiho 
forts. 

Mr.  Oliphant  has  touched  very  lightly 
on  these  facts  ;  and  he  has  not  made  the 
remarks  upon  them  which  they  are  well 
calculated  to  call  forth,  probably  from  a 
laudable  desire  to  bury  in  oblivion  .acts  of 
misconduct,  which  must  h.ave  occsisioned 
the  deei)est  annoy.ance  to  Lord  Elgin. 
We  think  these  acts  have  not  yet  been 
visited  with  the  reprobation  they  justly 
deserve  in  this  country.  We  are  aware 
that  A<lmiral  Seymour,  having  been  c.alled 
upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  did  so  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he 
alleges  the  dangers  of  navigating  the  Chi¬ 
nese  seas  in  the  monsoon,  and  similar  ex¬ 
cuses  for  his  procrastination.  This  expla¬ 
nation  w;i.s  accepted  by  the  Admiralty ; 
but,  Inaving  carefully  weighed  .all  these 
circumstances,  we  must  l>e  permitted  to 
retain  and  to  express  our  opinion  th.at  the 
unjustifiable  delay  of  Sir  Michael  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  gunboats  as  he  had  promised 
to  do,  was  in  the  highest  degree  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  objects  of  the  mission  and 
to  the  jmblic  service,  .and  that  it  placed 
our  squadron  in  a  position  of  humiliating 
contrast  with  that  of  our  allies :  we  may 
add  that  the  ulterior  consequences  of  our 
apparent  vacillation  and  weakness  on  th.at 
occasion,  have  ]>robably  contributed  to 
encourage  the  Chinese  to  fresh  acts  of 
resistance,  which  will  render  necessary 
another  c.ampaign.  We  .are  the  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  call  the  .attention  of  the  country 
to  this  subject,  because  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  nav.al  authorities  at  home 
liave  shown  what  we  must  consider  a  very 
culpable  disposition  to  screen  the  short¬ 
comings  and  misconduct  of  admirals  em- 
]»loyed  on  active  service  .abroad  ;  and 
more  than  one  such  officer  has  received  a 
ribbon  who  would  in  former  times  have 


been  arraigned  before  a  court-m.artial. 
We  hear,  with  gre.at  regret,  complaints 
of  the  relaxed  state  of  discipline  in  the 
Eritish  Navy;  but  that  discipline  is  no 
where  so  much  at  fault  as  when  it  fails  to 
visit  officers  of  the  highest  rank.  To 
them,  especi.ally,  several  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  reverses  which  the  N.avy  has 
of  late  years  sustained  may  be  distinctly 
tr.aced. 

The  ]>rincij).al  concessions  obtained  by 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  were,  the  right  to 
send  a  Minister  Resident  to  I’ekin,  and 
permission  for  British  subjects  to  travel 
and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
new  ports  of  Teng-chow  in  the  province 
of  Sh.antung,  and  of  New-chwang  in  Man- 
chooria,  were  opened  to  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  as  well  as  the  importJnit  trading 
posts  on  the  Yang-tsi-kiang,  after  the 
rebels  are  expelled  from  its  shores.  The 
onerous  transit  duties  on  merchandise 
were  commuted  for  a  pastor  certificate  to 
be  purchased  once,  for  all,  by  a  payment 
of  two  ami  a  half  ])Gn  cent  ad  valorem  / 
and  .an  idemnity  of  about  £1,300,000  ster¬ 
ling  was  stipulated  for  losses  at  Canton 
and  the  expenses  of  the  w.ar.  These  re¬ 
markable  and  s.atisfactory  results,  obtained 
within  a  year  from  Lord  Elgin’s  first  arri¬ 
val  in  Chin.a,  .and  obtained  under  many 
discouraging  circumstances,  were  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  spirit  and  judgment 
of  the  Ambassador  ;  and  although  subse¬ 
quent  events  have  nnhap^rily  shown  that 
our  future  prospects  in  China  are  less  clear 
and  brilliant  than  they  appeared  to  be 
when  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  the  ba-sis  of  the  rights  we  may  have 
to  enforce. 

We  c.an  not,  however,  take  leave  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  remarking  that 
there  appears  to  be  something  radically 
erroneous  in  the  attempt  to  place  our  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Chinese  on  the  footing  of 
our  relations  with  states  which  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligations  of  international  law’. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  observes,  in  the 
course  of  some  pages  on  our  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  which  have  recently  proceeded  from 
his  able  pen,  that  to  suppose  the  same 
rules  of  international  morality,  and  the 
same  reciprocity  of  inteniational  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  obtain  between  one  civilized 
nation  and  another,  xvill  also  obtain  be¬ 
tween  civilized  n.ations  and  barbarians,  is 
a  grave  error.  The  history  of  our  treaties 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  demonstrates 
that  the  conditions  we  have  attempted  to 
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impose  on  them  by  a  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ment  have  no  binding  force  at  all ;  and 
th.at  they  will  be  evaded  and  broken  the 
moment  it  appears  that  their  stipulations 
can  be  set  at  naught  with  impunity. 
Probably  a  Chinese  statesman  thinks  that 
when  concessions  galling  to  the  national 
)ride,  or  adverse  to  the  national  policy, 
lave  been  extorted  by  force  of  anus,  and 
as  it  were  under  duresse,  he  is  doing  no 
more  than  his  duty  in  regarding  the  treaty 
as  a  nullity,  when  the  force  that  imposed 
it  is  removed.  Accordingly,  the  more 
extensive  the  concessions  are  which  we 
think  we  have  obtained,  the  more  certain 
is  it  that  they  will  be  viol.ated,  and  the 
less  practical  benefit  shall  we  derive  from 
them  :  thus  the  opening  of  Canton  prom¬ 
ised  in  1843  was  never  obtained  till  the 
place  had  been  reduced  and  occupied  by 
force ;  and  the  stipulation  for  sending  a 
Resident  Minister  to  Pekin  will  be  either 
resisted  or  rendered  nugatory,  unless  he 
be  accompanied'  by  an  army.  As  for  the 
engagements  of  Mandarins  with  blue  but¬ 
tons,  or  even  the  strokes  of  the  Vermilion 
Pencil,  they  are  absolutely  without  bind¬ 
ing  force,  and  the  formalities  of  diplomacy 
become  ludicrous  if  they  fail  to  con.stitute 
a  substantial  engagement.  We  find  our¬ 
selves,  therefore,  in  a  vicious  circle ;  for 
when  one  expedition  has  exacted  and  ob¬ 
tained  certain  concessions,  another  and 
more  powerful  expedition  is  required  to 
enforce  them  ;  and  our  diplom.acy  stands 
for  nothing  when  we  have  not  a  fleet  on 
the  spot  to  back  it.  The  conclusion  we 
draw  from  these  facts  is,  that  far  from 
seeking  to  blind  the  Chinese  government 
to  greater  concessions,  and  consequently 
to  interfere  still  more  directly  in  their  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  the  wiser  course  both  for 
tliem  and  for  us,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  commerce,  w’ould  be  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  strictly  to  that  superficial  contact  on 
certain  points  of  the  coast,  which  the  tra¬ 
ding  propensities  of  both  nations  ^vill  keep 
up  under  any  circumstances.  Lord  Elgin 
himself  is  known  to  have  arrived  at  the ' 
conclusion  that  the  principal  value  of  the 
right  of  sending  a  British  Minister  to 
Pekin  is  the  dread  which  the  bare  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  execution  of  such  a  thre.at 
inspires  in  the  breast  of  every  thorough¬ 
bred  Mandarin;  and  recent  experience 
has  proved  that  the  presence  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  European  corps  diplomatique  in 
Pekin  would  be  a  constant  source  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  outrage ;  indeed,  far  from  be¬ 


ing  a  pledge  of  peace,  it  would  probabljr 
give  rise  to  incessant  disputes  and  hostili¬ 
ties.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  probably 
necessary  to  avenge  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho, 
we  trust  that  we  sh.all  not  find  ourselves 
hereafter  fettered  by  additional  liabilities 
under  the  name  of  j)rivilege3  and  rights. 

Notwithstanding  the  events  which  have 
occurred,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
rely  on  force  as  the  best,  or  the  sole,  mode 
of  placing  our  relations  with  China  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  destruction  of  semi-barbarous 
forts,  and  the  discomfiture  of  3Iantchou 
soldiers — nay,  even  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  great  cities  by  a  handful  of  troops, 
can  have  but  a  transient  cfl'ect.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  a  crafty  and  sagacious  people,  on 
whom  a  more  lasting  impression  may  be 
made  by  their  interests  than  by  their 
fears ;  and  W'e  believe  that  the  opinion 
w’e  express  is  precisely  that  to  which 
Lord  Elgin’s  own  experience  and  good 
sense  have  led  him,  in  deprecating  any 
hasty  and  violent  attempt  to  destroy  what 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  restore, 
and  scarcely  less  difficult  for  us  to  replace. 

The  sjiirits  of  Lord  Elgin  and  his  com- 

fianions,  both  civil  and  naval,  appear  to 
lave  risen  when  a  happy  comliination  of 
circumstances,  of  w’hich  the  Ambassador 
promptly  availed  himself,  enabled  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  p.ass  from  the  wearisome  and  op¬ 
pressive  scene  of  their  labors  in  China  to 
the  unexplored  island-empire  of  Japan. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Oliphant’s  work  rises 
rapidly  in  vivacity  and  in  interest:  his 
second  volume  is  in  every  respect  more 
entertaining  and  more  curious  than  the 
first.  lie  finds  himself  on  new,  and  one 
may  almost  say  enchanted,  ground — so 
unforseen  are  the  incidents,  so  beautiful 
the  scenery,  so  bewitching  the  reception 
w’hich  awaited  the  mission  in  Japan. 
There  at  least  war  had  not  preceded  the 
messengers  of  peace,  and  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  Japanese  rulers  w'ere 
not  accompanied  by  humiliation  or  ex¬ 
torted  by  fear.  A  long  series  of  quarrels 
and  mutual  injuries  had  not  tainted  either 
side  with  animosity  or  distrust;  and  in 
treating  with  the  Japanese,  the  British 
Ambassador  was  forcibly  struck  by  their 
immeasurable  superiority  to  the  Chinese 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  government  of 
a  great  nation  and  the  dignity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character.  The  ministers  of  Japan, 
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actin"  under  the  most  singular  political 
constitution  that  exists  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  name  of  an  emperor  who  realizes 
one  of  the  fanciful  conceptions  of  the 
Abbe  Sieves,  showed  themselves  to  be 
men  of  a  hi^h  sense  of  personal  dignity  ; 
they  resorted  to  none  of  those  puerile 
etpiivocations  and  artifices  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  most  of  the  Asiatics,  and  preimii- 
nent  among  the  Chinese ;  their  adminis¬ 
tration  is  singularly  free  from  corruption; 
their  great  ingenuity  and  acuteness  are 
not  aj)plied,  as  in  China,  to  surround 
themselves  with  an  imaginary  halo  of  un- 
ap[>roachable  superiority,  but  on  the  con- 
trarv,  to  penetrate  with  singular  rapidity 
the  intentions  and  habits  of  the  foreigners 
with  whom  they  were  thus  suddenly 
brought  into  contact ;  and  the  efiect  on 
Lord  Klgin’s  Embassy  M’as  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  Ids  visit,  every  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  tended  to  highten  the 
woinlcr  and  interest  and  respect  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  was  calculated  to 
inspire  in  our  countrymen, 

China  was  long  ago  selected  by  M.  de 
Toc<pieville  as  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  degradation  a  nation  would  proba¬ 
bly  arrive  at,  in  which  an  entiri^  eipiality 
of  conditions  prevails,  and  the  absolute 
power  of  the  sovereign  predominates  over 
a  purely  democratic  state  of  society.  J a- 
pan  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  wo  can 
judge  from  the  slight  knowledge  already 
acquired  there,  an  aristocratic  State,  not 
without  some  admixture  of  popular  muni¬ 
cipal  institutions.  Its  hereditary  nobles 
are  its  real  governors,  for  the  authority  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  emperors  is 
purely  formal.  Accordingly  the  policy  of 
the  country  is  not  determined  by  the  ca¬ 
price  or  ignorance  of  a  court,  but  by  the 
will  of  a  body  of  men,  whoso  interests, 
convictions,  and  passions  act  upon  and  con¬ 
trol  each  other.  The  entire  action  of  the 
administrative  power  is  not  that  of  pure 
despotism,  but  of  mutual  checks ;  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  Jap.anese  statesmen  is 
not  that  of  the  mere  slaves  of  a  barbarous 
absolutism,  but  that  of  the  members  of  a 
national  government.  It  is  long  since  any 
spectacle  has  been  disclosed  to  the  ol> 
server  of  politics  and  of  manners  so  novel 
and  so  interesting  as  that  which  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  affords  us  of  the  internal  condition 
of  Japan ;  and  we  can  not  lay  down  his 
second  volume  without  in  some  degree 
sharing  in  the  enthusiasm  and  astonish¬ 
ment  the  aspect  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
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appears  to  have  excited  in  his  own 
mind.* 

Let  us  accompany  the  mission,  in  the  • 
firat  instance,  as  the  Furious  steamed 
up  the  bay  of  Nagasaki,  and  caught  its 
first  view  of  Japan. 

“  The  distance  from  Shanghai  to  Nagasaki  is 
not  above  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  but  if 
oceans  rolled  between  the  two  empires,  Japan 
could  not  be  more  thoroughly  isolated  than  it 
is  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Wo  steameil 
smoothly  and  rapidly  over  this  narrriw  strip  of 
sea,  so  rarely  traversed  by  craft  of  any  sort. 
There  was  not  a  speck  of  foam  to  ruffle  its 
glassy  surface,  scarce  a  fleece  of  cloud  to  check¬ 
er  the  deep  blue  overhead :  well  might  we  im¬ 
agine  ourselves  gliding  across  these  solitary  wa¬ 
ters  to  some  dreamland,  securely  .set  in  a  quiet 
comer  of  another  world,  far  away  from  the 
storms  and  troubles  of  this  one.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  of  August  we  first  saw  symp¬ 
toms  of  land,  and  passed  close  to  some  high 
pointefl  rocks  of  picturesque  form,  in  places  cov¬ 
ered  with  verdure,  but  not  affording  standing 
ground  for  an  inhabitant  These  bold  land¬ 
marks  are  out  of  sight  of  the  Japanese  coast, 
and  are  called  the  .\sses’  Ears.  Early  on  the 
following  morning  the  highlands  of  Japan  were 
in  sight,  the  nearest  land  being  the  islands  of 
Iwosima.  As  wo  approached  it,  the  first  object 
visible  was  an  evidence  of  civilization  unknown 
among  the  Chinese;  on  its  highest  summit  a 
flagstaff  at  once  telegraphed  our  appearance  to 
the  mainland.  We  did  not  then  know  that  can¬ 
non,  placed  at  intervals  the  whole  way  to  the 
capital,  were  noisily  repeating  this  signal,  so  that 
intelligence  of  our  approach  was  even  then  rev¬ 
erberating  almost  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to 
the  other;  and  his  majesty  the  Tycoon  at  Yedo, 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  awav,  was  informed 
that  we  had  entered  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki  by  the 
time  that  we  had  dropped  our  anchor  in  it 

“The  high  green  islands  of  Iwosima  conceal 
from  view  the  entrance  to  the  bay  until  you 
round  their  westernmost  point :  even  then 
other  islands  and  projecting  promontories  make 
it  somewhat  uncertain.  The  overhanging  pro¬ 
montory  above  us  is  crowned  by  a  lottery  of 
guns,  round  which  a  few  soldiers  are  grouped, 
gazing  curiously ;  beyond  it  more  batteries  ap¬ 
pear  on  sundry  other  projections  of  the  shore, 
which  is  here  and  there  indented  with  bays, 
from  which  deep-wooded  valleys  run  up  into 
the  island.  They  seem  thickly  populated,  for 
the  cottages,  with  their  high  thatched  roofs, 
clu.ster  up  the  hill-side,  and  peep  out  from  under 
the  dark  foliage.  In  places  the  islands  are  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  masses  of  towering  rock  deny  even 
to  the  hardiest  shrubs  holding  ground. 

*  For  a  tucoinct  but  animated  account  of  what 
was  known  of  Japanese  government  and  institu¬ 
tions  previous  to  Lord  Elgin's  visit,  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  our  own  {Mges.  (L’d.  Review,  voL 
xcvL  p.  348.)  And  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
prognostications  expressed  in  that  article  have 
beca  BO  speedil}’  fulfilled. 
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“In  charming  contrast  with  these  sterner 
features  are  grassy  slopes  and  rice-fields  rising 
in  terraces  on  the  green  hill-sides,  and  shady 
groves  with  blue  smoke  curling  above  them, 
denoting  the  existence  of  snug  hamlets.  Se¬ 
curely  moored  in  secluded  creeks,  or  hauled  up 
on  little  patches  of  sandy  beach,  are  quaint¬ 
shaped  native  craft ;  others  arc  glancing  about 
these  calm  inland  waters,  ferrying  across  from 
islands  to  the  main  passengers  and  cargo,  or 
lying  motionless  as  though  a^eep  on  the  water, 
tlieir  sails  ‘folded  like  thoughte  in  a  dream,’ 
while  the  occupants  are  fishing.  These  sails 
are  composed  either  of  strips  of  matting  or  of 
cloth.  These  are  generally  black  and  white 
alternately,  each  strip  not  being  above  two  feet 
wide,  and  hoisted  perpendicularly.  Some  of 
the.se  passenger-boats  passed  close  to  us  for  the 
purpose  of  a  closer  inspection.  Those  within 
manifested  no  fear,  but  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  curiosity;  numerous  flags  fluttered  from 
small  flag-stafis  in  the  stem,  each  device  having 
its  appropriate  signification,  unknown  to  us. 
The  colors  were  generally  black  and  white,  and 
the  form  square  or  angular.  A  black  circle  on 
a  white  ground,  or  bl^k  and  white  triangles, 
were  the  commonest ;  but  often  they  were  com¬ 
plicated,  and  presented  to  the  uninitiated  the 
appearance  of  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  em¬ 
blems  of  freemasonry. 

“  Steaming  gently  on,  we  presently  open  the 
mouth  of  the  long  narrow  harbor,  with  the 
conical  wooded  island  of  Pappenberg  guarding 
its  entrance;  beyond  which,  formerly,  foreign 
ships  were  not  ulowed  to  penetrate,  and  which 
must  ever  hold  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  the 
historical  annals  of  Japan,  as  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  hundreds 
of  Christians,  during  the  fierce  persecution 
which  had  for  its  object  the  utter  extermination 
of  all  who  professed  the  creed,  were  hurled  into 
the  deep-blue  waters  which  eddy  roimd  it  The 
moral  of  the  sad  story  is  written  on  the  face  of 
the  steep  hills  which  inclose  the  bay ;  tiers  of 
cannon  rise  one  above  another ;  battery  succeeds 
battery,  as  point  after  point  is  reveal^  to  view. 
These  guns  are  pointed  not  so  much  against  the 
stranger  as  against  the  Christian,  who,  while  he 
is  dreaded,  is  no  less  despised,  and  the  principal 
result  of  whose  intercourse  with  the  Japanese 
has  been  to  furnish  them  with  w'eapons  by 
which  they  can  the  more  efiectually  resist  his 
encroachments.  Notwithstanding  this,  Japan  is 
once  again  open  to  the  Christian ;  it  will  remain 
to  be  proved  how  far  the  estimate  which  former 
experience  led  the  authorities  of  that  empire  to 
form  of  his  practice  and  bis  profession,  will  be 
justified  in  the  course  of  his  renewed  inter¬ 
course  with  its  inhabitants.’’  —  Oliphant,  voL 
ii.  p.  1. 

The  contrast  which  we  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  between  the  character  and  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
statesman  occurs  in  almost  every  form 
that  can  strike  the  eye  of  a  foreign  ob¬ 


server.  Indeed,  oddly  enough,  the  j)opu- 
lace  of  Yedo  seeing  in  our  own  country¬ 
men  something  peculiarly  unlike  them¬ 
selves,  but  never  naving  heard  that  there 
existed  any  other  foreigners  beside  the 
natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  took  the 
members  of  our  mission  for  Chinese,  and 
pursued  them  with  the  cry :  “  Chinaman, 
Chinaman,  what  have  you  got  to  sell?” 
The  compliment  was  undeserved,  and,  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  most 
unw'elconie.  Tlie  traveler  who  lands  in 
a  Chinese  town  finds  himself  in  a  dense 
congeries  of  wooden  houses,  built  without 
order  and  often  extremely  neglected ;  the 
filthy  habits  of  the  people  otfend  him 
at  eveiy  turn ;  beggars  and  homeless 
wretches  in  every  form  of  disease  and 
misery  infect  the  public  ways,  and  m.ay 
even  be  seen  dying  by  the  roadside ;  the 
sense  of  smell  is  outraged  by  the  most 
detestable  odors,  while  the  whole  a.spect 
of  things  is  that  of  a  swinish  confusion,  in 
which,  with  great  pretensions  to  arbitrary 
authority,  the  legal  and  methodical  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  interests  and  con¬ 
veniences  is  scarcely  known.  Enter  the 
city  of  Yedo,  or  even  an  outlying  seaport 
like  Naj:jh8aki — a  town  of  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants — and  every  thing  bears  murks 
of  a  peculiar  but  most  elaborate  form  of 
civilization.  On  reaching  the  landing- 
place,  a  wide  spacioiis  street,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  flanked  by  neat  houses  of  two 
stories,  opened  before  our  travelers.  A 
paved  way  ran  down  the  center  of  the 
street,  on  each  side  of  which  it  was  care¬ 
fully  graveled  to  the  gutter.  The  foot¬ 
ways  were  animated  by  numerous  pas¬ 
sengers,  but  no  wheeled  carriages  or 
beasts  of  burden  were  to  be  seen.  Be¬ 
yond  the  street,  this  vista  termin.ated  in 
the  foliage  of  the  adjacent  temples  and 
tea-houses,  or  the  white-washed  walls  of 
some  fire-proof  storehouse.  Every  thing 
indicates  careful  control  and  ingenious 
forethought.  Scarcely  a  beggar  was  to 
be  seen,  except  here  and  there  a  religious 
mendicant ;  and  not  a  drunkard  was  ever 
met  with. 

With  regard  to  personal  cleanliness, 
the  Japanese  are  the  most  active  bathers 
and  washers  in  the  world.  The  “  tub,” 
which  may  elsewhere  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  flourishes  in  all  the  light  of  publicity 
in  Japan : 

“  Light  wooden  screens,  neatly  papered,  and 
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running  on  slide*!,  are  for  the  most  part  pushed 
back  ill  the  daytime,  and  the  passer  looks 
tlirough  the  house,  to  where  the  waving  shrubs 
of  a  cool-looking  back-garden  invite  him  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  investigations.  Between  the  observer 
and  this  retreat  there  are  probably  one  or  two 
rooms,  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground ; 
and  upon  the  scrupulously  clean  and  well- 
wadded  matting,  which  is  stretched  upon  the 
wooden  Hoor,  semi-nude  men  and  women  lull 
and  lounge,  and  their  altogether  nude  progeny 
crawl  and  feast  themselves  luxuriously  at  ever¬ 
present  fountains.  The  women  seldom  wear 
anything  above  their  waists,  the  men  only  a 
scanty  loin-cloth.  In  the  mid-day,  during  the 
summer,  a  general  air  of  languor  pervades  the 
community :  about  sunset  the  world  begins  to 
wasli,  and  the  Japanese  youth,  like  copper- 
colored  Cupids,  riot  tumultuously.”  —  Vol.  iL 
p.  Itf. 

So  exact  is  the  control  exercised  by 
Japanese  authority  over  the  whole  people, 
that  every  street  has  its  magistrate,  w'ho 
is  expected  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  know 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  private  and 
public  affairs  of  every  creature  within  his 
jurisdiction,  as  reported  to  him  by  spies, 
and  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages.  lie  is  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  street  gener¬ 
ally,  and  is  elected  by  the  popular  voice 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street ;  he  is  as- 
si.sted  in  his  duties  by  small  companies  of 
the  principal  male-householders,  who  also 
patrol  at  night. 

Even  the  dogs  of  Japan  live  and  flourish 
under  the  protection  of  the  law : 

‘‘  The  streets  of  Yedo  are  infested  with  dogs 
—not  the  wretched  mangy  curs  of  Con.stanti- 
nopcl  or  the  pariahs  of  Indio,  but  slock,  well-fed, 
nudacious  animals,  who  own  no  masters,  but 
who  seem  to  thrive  on  the  community,  and  bid 
it  defiance.  They  trot  proudly  about,  with  ears 
and  tail  erect,  and  ai'e  most  formidable  to  meet 
in  a  by-lane.  These  animals  are  held  in  as  high 
veneration  and  respect  as  they  were  in  former 
times  in  Egypt;  the  most  ancient  traditions 
attach  to  them,  and  it  Is  a  capital  crime  to  put 
one  to  death.  There  are  even  guardians  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  protection,  and  hospitals  to 
which  they  are  carried  in  case  of  illness.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  long  experience  has  taught  them  to 
profit  by  the  immunity  from  persecution  which 
they  enjoy.  It  is  only  due  to  them  to  say  that, 
as  a  race,  they  are  the  handsomest  street^ogs  I 
ever  saw.  The  only  large  animals  in  Japan  are 
horses,  oxen  and  cows,  and  bufialoes;  but 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  unknown  as  articles 
of  consumption.  There  are  no  asses  or  mules, 
and  scarcely  any  pi^  The  largest  wild 
animals  are  deer,  of  which,  however,  there  are 
very  few.” — VoL  u.  p.  141. 


To  this  concluding  sentence  it  should 
be  added  that  sheep,  as  well  as  pigs,  are 
unknown,  and  that  the  British  residents 
in  Japan  must  prepare  to  forego  the  use 
of  mutton  —  a  piivation  which  seems  to 
have  been  already  very  severely  felt  by 
the  American  consul  at  Simoda.  It  is, 
how’ever,  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  these  Islands,  w’here  the  population  is 
dense,  and  no  supplies  are  dr.aMTi  from 
foreign  countries,  the  domestic  quadru¬ 
peds  chiefly  used  for  the  production  of 
animal  food  and  of  manure  are  almost 
entirely  wanting,  and  that  even  the  use 
of  preparations  of  milk  is  unknown.  We 
wish  Mr.  Oliphant  had  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  scheme  of  the  rotation  of 
crops  on  a  Japanese  farm.  It  would 
seem  as  if  farming  were  reduced  in  such 
a  country  to  rearing  poultry  and  market 
g.ardcning. 

The  same  nicety  w’hich  thus  provides 
for  the  street  police,  m.ay  be  traced  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes  in  the  arts 
and  m.anufactures,  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  the  law’s  and  government  of  Japan. 
Although  it  tunied  out  that  the  manufac¬ 
tured  products  of  Japan,  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  Dutch  at  Desima  and 
Naga.s.aki,  are  extremely  inferior  to  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  baz.aars  of 
the  capital,  yet  the  display  at  N.ngasaki 
at  once  astonished  our  countrymen.  In 
bronzes,  the  Japanese  far  excel  the  Chi- 
ne.se,  the  design  and  workm.anship  being 
infinitely  superior.  Excellent  telescopes, 
clocks,  m.agnifying  glasses,  and  glass-ware, 
all  of  native  manufacture,  were  to  be  met 
with ;  and  the  Japanese  have  show’n  ex¬ 
treme  aptitude  in  applying  all  they  have 
learnt  of  European  arts  from  the  Dutch 
factory.  Their  country  abounds  in  me¬ 
tallic  w’ealth,  and  they  have  great  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  cutting  blades  of  steel, 
whether  for  arms  or  for  tools ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  alone  gives  them  .an  immense 
superiority  over  the  clumsy  implements 
of  China  and  Ulndostan.  The  most  re- 
mark.able  proof  of  this  mechanical  skill  is 
that,  on  arriving  at  Yedo,  the  mission 
found  there  a  very  ne.at  steamer  built  by 
Japanese  artificers  under  the  direction  of 
a  Dutch  engineer.  Prince  S.atsuma,  one 
of  the  principal  nobles  of  Southern  Japan, 
has  an  electric  telegraph  at  w’ork  from 
his  capital  city  to  his  palace ;  and  he  em¬ 
ploys  eight  hundred  native  workmen  in 
glass  factories  and  cannon  foundries. 
I  And  Mr.  Oliphant  found  that — 
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“Under  Captain  Katendykc’s  direction,  the 
Japanese  were  at  that  time  carryinj;  out  some 
extensive  public  works  in  the  harbor.  These 
principally  consisted  of  a  machine-shop  and 
foundry,  with  all  the  appurtenances  necessary 
for  the  building  and  repairing  of  steamers,  which 
the  Emperor  had  recently  determined  on  estab¬ 
lishing  at  Nagasaki.  For  the  last  six  months 
prior  to  our  arrival,  the  Dutch  engineers  had 
been  engaged  collecting  machinery ;  a  large 
quantity  had  already  arrived. 

“  The  spot  selected  for  the  erection  of  the 
various  buildings  is  in  a  beautiful  valley,  sloping 
down  to,  and  terminating  at,  the  left  bank  of 
the  harbor,  entering  from  seaward  opposite 
Naga.saki.  We  observed  a  boat-load  of  Dutch 
artificers  and  engineers  cross  to  it  daily,  but  had 
not  time  to  inspect  their  progress  ourselves.  It 
was  calculated  that  two  years  would  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  works  could  come  into  operation.  A 
pier,  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  extend¬ 
ing  out  sufficiently  far  to  insure  twenty  feet  at 
low  water,  was  being  built  immediately  in  front, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  establishment.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  pier,  the  Japanese  workmen, 
under  Dutch  direction,  were  making  constant 
use  of  a  diving-bell  and  Na.smith’8  hammer. 

“Japanese  are  allowed  to  enter  these  works 
as  apprentices,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in 
engineering  and  mechanics,  and  so  strong  are 
their  acquisitive  propensities,  where  knowledge 
is  concerned,  that  several  princes  have  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  Emperor  to 
place  themselves  under  instruction,  and  are  to 
be  seen  daily  at  the  works,  busily  engaged  at 
the  lathe,  the  vice,  or  the  forge,  as  the  case  may 
require,  white  others  may  be  found  in  the  draft¬ 
ing-room,  prepaiing  the  necessary  drawings  for 
the  various  departments.  Besides  this,  there 
has  been  for  some  years  a  naval  school.  By 
accounts  we  have  received  from  Nagasaki,  dated 
April  last,  we  learn  that  an  imperial  decree  has 
bron  received  from  Yedo,  directing  that  the  naval 
school  be  removed  from  Nagasaki  to  the  capital, 
the  Government  believing  that  their  officers 
have  attained  such  proficiency  in  navigation  as 
to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  further  instruc¬ 
tion  in  that  department  This  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  bwn  arrived  at  from  their  screw 
steamer  Yedo  having  lately  made  a  successful 
passage  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo  in  nine  days, 
unaccompanied  by  any  foreigner.  The  school 
of  engineers,  however,  above  alluded  to,  is  still 
to  be  continued,  as  well  as  one  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  very  well  attended.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  the  following  passage  is  ex¬ 
tremely  worthy  of  attention ; 

“  Although  we  took  leave  to  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  professors  of  European  languages  at 
Yedo,  there  is  no  question  about  the  advanced 
state  of  education,  and  its  wide  diffusion 
throughout  the  empire.  Dutch  is  certainly 
taught  at  Yedo  as  well  as  at  Nagasaki ;  and 


pupils  who  have  studied  the  latest  mechanical 
and  scientific  inventions  at  the  latter  place  under 
the  Dutch,  come  to  the  capital  as  teachers. 
Thus  they  are  competent  to  manage  their  own 
steam-engines,  and  to  navigate  their  own  ships, 
working  their  course  by  observation.  They  are 
extremely  sensitive  at  being  supposed  inca]>ablc 
of  acquiring  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is 
pos.sc8.se«l  by  others,  and  have  a  very  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  powers  in  this  respect.  This  was 
amusingly  illustrated  in  a  di.scu.ssion  which  took 
place  as  to  the  language  which  should  hereafter 
be  the  medium  of  official  correspondence.  ‘  Oh !’ 
said  one  of  the  commissioners,  ‘  you  had  l)etter 
make  English  the  official  language ;  there  is  no 
telling  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  will  be 
able  to  write  a  dispatch  in  Japanese ;  but  give 
us  five  years,  and  we  shall  be  quite  competent 
to  corrt'spond  with  you  in  English.’  This  affords 
a  striking  contra.st  to  our  experience  at  Tientsin, 
where  we  found  such  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
Chine.se  to  accept  the  English  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage,  even  as  a  prospective  arrangement — one, 
indeed,  which  I  have  little  hope  of  ever  seeing 
carried  out ;  for  even  if  a  Chinaman  could  be 
induced  to  study  a  foreign  language,  ho  is  so 
utterly  destitute  by  nature  of  the  faculty  of  ac¬ 
quiring  any  tongue  but  his  own,  that  a  lifetime 
would  be  spent  in  the  vain  attempt.  During 
the  whole  i>eriod  of  my  stay  in  China,  I  did  not 
meet  a  single  native  who  could  speak,  read,  and 
write  English  co^ectly. 

“In  Ja|w^-i!»rrthe  other  hand,  there  is  a  rage 
for  the  acquisition  of  every  de.scriptiun  of  know¬ 
ledge.  A  Chinaman  thinks  that  any  study  but 
that  of  the  Confucian  books  is  degrading,  and 
treats  every  modem  invention  witli  an  air  of 
calm  contempt.  A  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  full  of  zeal  and  curiosity.  He  examines  ami 
a.sks  questions  almut  every  thing  within  his 
reach,  carefully  noting  the  answers.” — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  177-8. 

In  spite  of  tliis  eagerness  for  infornia 
tion,  .and  this  readiness  to  dispose  of  their 
manufactured  produce,  indications  were 
not  wanting,  even  here,  of  the  vigilant 
control  of  a  jealous  government.  Thus, 
although  book-stalls  were  numerous,  it 
became  evident  that  no  books  were  to  be 
sold  to  the  foreigner:  a  scramble  instantly 
look  place,  and  they  disappeared.  So 
again,  no  person  whatever  was  allowed  to 
receive  any  foreign  coin.  The  money  of 
the  different  members  of  the  mission  was 
solemnly  exch.anged  by  the  government 
changers,  for  the  currency  of  the  country, 
and  we  h.ave  seen  a  Japane.se  “it/.ibus”  as 
w'ell  struck  as  a  franc  piece,  except  that  it 
happens  to  be  square.  But  not  a  sou 
would  the  people  receive,  even  in  charity, 
that  was  not  stamp'd  with  their  own 
standard  of  value.  They  preferred  to  do 
the  stranger’s  bidding  witliout  payment^ 
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so  gre-it  w.as  thoir  dre.ad  of  being  detected 
in  the  crime  of  handling  foreign  money. 

These  are  two  trifling  examples  of  the 
principle  which  seems  to  pervade  J.apanese 
society,  namely,  that  of  universal  espion¬ 
age,  and  mutual  control.  Every  man 
lives  in  fear  of  being  reported  by  his 
neighbor.  Every  oflice  is  filled  by  two 
individuals,  that  one  in.ay  preserve  the 
other  from  backsliding.  Even  the  letter- 
carriers  (for  there  are  letter-carriers  if  not 
a  penny  post  in  Yedo)  run  in  couples. 
No  one  is  so  great  or  so  insignificant  as 
not  to  luive  his  own  double  watching  him 
.and  watched  by  himself.  Even  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  said  to  be  .as  narrowly  watched 
by  spies  as  any  of  his  subjects.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  investigate  the  extr.aordinary 
system  under  which  Japan  is  governed, 
the  more  evident  does  it  become,  that  the 
great  princijde  u|M)n  which  the  whole 
fabric  rests,  is  the  absolute  extinction  of 
individu.al  freedom  :  to  arrive  .at  this  result, 
resort  is  had  to  a  complicated  machinerv, 
so  nicely  balanced,  that,  as  every  body 
watches  every  body,  so  no  individual  can 
escape  paying  the  pen.alty  to  society  of 
any  injury  ho  m.ay  attempt  to  inflict  upon 
it.  When  the  Saimios  or  titulaf  princes, 
who  are  the  next  in  degree  to  the  D.aimios 
or  hereditary  princes,  (of  the  rank,  as  we 
might  say,  of  privy  councilors  below  the 
jHjerage,)  c.amo  off  to  meet  Lord  Elgin, 

“They  were  plainly  dressed,  and  accompaniisi 
by  the  usu.al  retinue,  the  use  of  which  we  now 
began  to  perceive.  Most  of  them  were  engaged 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  interview  with 
Lord  Elgin  in  reporting  in  note-books  precisely 
every  word  that  pa.ss^.  I  even  caught  one 
fellow,  as  I  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  making  a 
sketch  of  his  Excellency.  • 

“  When  no  conversation  was  actually  taking 
place,  they  noted  down  observations  of  surround¬ 
ing  objects.  Mo.st  inquisitive  were  they  in  their 
inquiries  about  every  thing,  and  ready  in  book¬ 
ing  the  answer.  The  people  who  had  no  note¬ 
books  were  spies,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
whether  those  who  had,  did  their  duty  properly ; 
also  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  princes,  and  report 
any  indiscretion  of  which  they  might  be  guilty. 
So  when  every  body  was  watching  every  boJy 
else,  it  was  only  natural  that  tlfc  Japane.se 
should  wonder  who  was  watching  us.  They 
solved  this  difficulty  in  an  amusing  way.  Find¬ 
ing  that  there  was  only  one  British  minister  on 
hoard,  but  observing  also  that  his  letter  had 
been  signed  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  they  gave  as 
to  understand,  in  the  least  offensive  way  possi¬ 
ble,  that  Kincardine,  who  was  no  where  visible, 
they  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  keeping  his  eye 
on  Elgin.  It  was  some  time  before  we  made 


them  understand  how  two  titles  could  be  vested 
in  one  and  the  same  person.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

Tlicre  are  now  in  Japan  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feudal  princes  of  greater  or  le&s 
importance,  each  of  whom  is  compelled  to 
have  a  residence  in  Yedo,  to  live  in  the 
capital  six  motiths  of  the  year,  and  during 
the  remaining  six  months  to  retire  to  hi.s 
principality,  leaving  his  wife  and  family 
at  Yedo,  as  hostages  for  his  good  behavior. 
But  their  territorial  rights  in  their  own 
possessions  are  by  no  means  absolute,  as 
most  of  them  are  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  supervision  of  two  gov’crnment  secre¬ 
taries,  who  take  it  in  turn  to  administer 
their  affairs.  Tliere  are  besides  three 
hundred  sm.aller  territori.al  divisions,  so 
that  the  empire  consists  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  fiefs.  Political  power  seems 
chiefly  vested  in  the  hands  of  this  oligar¬ 
chy,  and  they  control  the  Council  of  State, 
consisting  of  five  members  of  the  highest 
grade  of  the  aristocracy,  who  arc  chosen 
by  the  Tycoon  hinself,  and  a  minor  coun¬ 
cil  consisting  of  eight  of  the  tituLar  princes. 
All  these  are  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  private  spies,  who  report  to  thoir  own 
masters ;  .and  from  the  evident  difficulty 
the  Commissioners  found  in  conceding 
cert.ain  points  to  which  the  kamis  or  princes 
were  avowedly  hostile,  the  Government 
probably  st.and  in  awe  of  that  influenthU 
body.  This  Venetian  constitution,  .as  it 
may  fairly  be  termed,  naturally  inspires 
the  Japanese,  .and  especially  the  members 
of  the  governing  class,  with  a  prodigious 
respect  for  rank  ;  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  Lord  Elgin’s  success  among  them,  was 
that  they  acknowledged  in  him  a  rank 
equal  to  their  own.  When  Her  Majesty’s 
Commission  was  read  upon  the  exchange 
of  powers,  and  translated  by  the  inter¬ 
preter  into  the  language  of  the  country, 
upon  hearing  the  words  “  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  cousin,”  addressed  by  the  Crown 
to  Lord  Elgin,  the  Japanese  immediately 
rose  with  great  courtesy,  to  mark  their 
respect  for  Queen  Victoria  and  her  envoy, 
and  then  inquired  whether  he  was  indeed 
a  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
what  was  his  actual  rank  ?  To  this  Lord 
Elgin  replied  th.at  the  words  were  those 
customarily  applied  in  instruments  of  state 
to  a  British  earl,  and  that  a  British  earl 
might  in  fact,  according  to  the  Japanese 
notions  of  rank,  bo  termed  an  her^itary 
prince.  No  man  on  this  side  of  the  bor¬ 
der  will  dispute  the  claim  of  the  Bruce  to 
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be  styled  a  Scottish  Daimios ;  but  it  is  a 
siiijjular  incident  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
illustrious  house,  that  one  of  its  chiefs 
should  have  obtained  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  rank  from  the  peers  of  Japan, 
and  that  it  should  have  contributed,  as  it 
undoubtedly  did,  to  the  success  of  his 
mission.  This  anecdote  is  not  related  by 
Mr.  Oliphai't,  but  we  have  it  from  another 
member  of  the  Embassy,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  Lord  Malmesbury  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  mistake  when  he  intrusted 
the  chief  management  of  our  affairs  in 
Japan  to  a  mere  consul-general,  whom  the 
native  nobles  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  a 
trading  agent,  .and  Lord  John  Russell  has 
very  j)roperly  done  wh.at  he  could  U» 
repair  this  blunder  by  raising  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock  (of  whose  ])er8onal  qu.alifica- 
tions  we  entertain  a  high  opinion)  to  the 
rank  of  Minister  PleniiKJtentiary. 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from 
Mr.  Oliphant’s  narrative  wh.at  were  the 
decisive  motives  w’hich  induced  the  ruling 

fmwers  of  Japan  suddenly  to  relax  the 
lighly  prohibitive  system  by  which  they 
h.ad  excluded  all  foreigners  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Undoubtedly,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  our 
arms  at  Canton  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  I*erh.ap8,  also,  they  thought  th.at 
as  partijil  relations  had  been  opened  with 
some  Christian  States,  and  as  the  Russian 
settlements  on  the  Amour  are  drawing  to 
a  dangerous  proximity  with  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  empire,  they  were  more 
likely  to  find  safety  and  independence  in 
treating  with  several  foreign  jmwers  on 
terms  of  equality.  However  this  m.ay  be, 
the  sumptuous  abodes  of  the  grandees 
who  inhabit  the  Grosvenor  Sijuare  of 
Yedo,  were  impenetrable  to  the  members 
of  the  Embassy.  They  belong  to  a  cliiss 
who  are  for  the  most  part  unfavorable  to 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  Japan. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  old  aristoer.acy 
of  Japan  dre.ad  the  foreign  element  as  pos¬ 
sibly  subversive  of  that  influence  which 
they  at  present  exercise  in  the  j^overnment 
of  the  country ;  and  the  Tories  of  that 
empire  take  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
“  foreigner”  as  the  Tories  of  our  quarter 
sessions  and  our  House  of  Commons.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  apprehension 
that  Lord  Elgin  learned,  on  arriving  at 
Yedo,  that  the  enlightened  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Bitsuno-kami,  whom  we  t.ake  to  be  an 
advanced  Whig  in  the  scale  of  Japjinese 
parties,  and  who  had  just  before  concluded 


the  American  treaty  with  Mr.  Harris,  was 
no  longer  in  office  ;  a  crisis  h.ad  occurred 
in  the  c.abinet,  and  the  Tories  had  just 
come  in.  Nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
promising  than  such  a  revolution  in  the 
direction  of  affairs;  but  here  again,  we 
have  fresh  occasion  to  admire  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  the  Japanese  character  and  their 
native  re.adiness  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  exigencies  of  constitntion.al  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Tories,  it  is  true,  iverc  in; 
but  so  M  as  L«ird  Elgin.  Prohibition  M  as 
the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Jap.an ; 
once  gone,  the  sun  of  the  empire  set  for¬ 
ever.  But  the  fatal  preliminaries  had  .al- 
re.adybeen  opened.  The  Daimios  and  the 
Saimios  had  already  surrendered  the  aj>- 
proaches  of  the  capit.al  to  the  insidious 
stranger.  In  a  M’ord,  the  .T.ap.anese  con¬ 
servatives  did  jireeisely  M’hat  Lord  Derby 
and  his  colleagues  M’ere  doing  at  .about 
the  same  time.  They  hastened  to  assure 
Lord  Elgin  that  he  M'onld  get  a  much 
better  treaty  from  them  than  from  that 
rascally  Whig,  Bitsuno-kami ;  and  to  do 
them  justice,  they  surrendered  the  bul- 
M'arks  of  Japan  M’ith  a  grace  of  which 
Mr.  Disr.acli  himself  is  not  yet  a  master. 

Mr.  Oliphant’s  account  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  is  amusing,  and  incre.ases  onr  liking 
for  this  people,  M'hose  motto  really  ought 
to  be  seria  Imlo — they  laugh  over  serious 
things,  instead  of  making  laughable  things 
very  serious. 

“  Before  proceeding  to  work,  our  guests  sat 
down  M’ith  great  re^incss  to  lunclieon,  and 
m.ade  forniidable  inroads  upon  the  liani,  the 
dish  of  all  others  which  they  most  highly  ap¬ 
preciate.  They  also  indulgc<l  freely  in  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  indeed,  so  conscioas  were  they  of  the 
risk  attending  these  libations  preparatory  to 
entering  upon  business,  that  Iligo  facetiously 
expressed  a  hope  tlwt  the  Treaty  Mould  not 
taste  of  ham  and  champagne. 

“  After  luncheon  we  adjourned  to  Lord 
Elgin’s  sitting-room,  M’here  his  Excellency  and 
the  Commissioners  seated  themselves  round 
the  table  and  mutually  exhibited  their  full 
powers.”  .  .  . 

*“  Now  that  we  had  really  settled  down  to 
work,  every  body  lighted  a  pipe  or  a  cigar,  and 
although,  as  rcgarde<i  from  a  red-tape  point  of 
view,  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  may  have 
been  somewhat  infonnal,  a  great  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  accomplished  It  was  noce-ssary, 
however,  to  get  over  a  difficulty  in  the  first 
instance,  arising  from  the  necessity  which  the 
Commissioners  felt  of  being  watched  It 
Mas  an  unnatural  thing  for  them  to  transact 
business  except  in  the  presence  of  government 
and  private  spies,  so  they  fornudly  requested 
that  a  certain  number  of  these  gentry  should 
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be  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  conferences. 
This  was  of  course  objected  to  by  Lord  KIgin, 
his  Excellency  remarking  that  there  were 
already  six  Japanese  Commissioners  to  one 
English  Minister,  and  that  any  further  acces¬ 
sion  of  force  on  tlie  other  side  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  quite  unfair.  On  w’bich  the  Commi.ssion- 
ers  neatly  enough  replied,  ‘  that  it  did  indeed 
take  six  Japanese  heads  to  cope  with  such  an 
English  head  as  they  saw  before  them,  and 
that  in  fact,  they  felt  quite  unequal  to  the 
task.’  The  matter  w’as  ultimately  comi>ro- 
mised  by  the  presence  of  one  secretary  being 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  indispensable  Mori- 
yania. 

“Wo  were  now  able  to  enter  upon  the  l)o<ly 
of  the  Treaty,  and  very  soon  discovered  that 
the  Commissioners  manifested  the  greatest 
acumen  in  the  discussion  of  points  of  detail, 
never  resting  sati.sficd  until  they  thoroughly 
comprehended  the  rationale  of  every 'question 
raised.  Once,  indeed,  so  serious  a  difficulty 
arose,  that,  to  create  a  diversion,  some  one 
proposed  that  we  should  have  some  cha,  (tea,) 
upon  which  Lord  Elgin  suggeste<l  cha-^^ov/zc,  an 
amendment  which  cau.sed  infinite  merriment, 
and  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The 
Japanese  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  lu¬ 
dicrous,  and  many  a  knotty  point  was  solved 
by  bon  mot;  indeed,  to  judge  by  the  per¬ 
petual  laughter  in  which  they  indulge,  they 
are  forever  making  jokes.  Higo  was  the  wit 
of  the  party,  and  was  often  in  consequence  not 
only  inattentive  himself,  but  apt  to  ili.stract 
the  attention  of  the  others.  It  was  evident  in 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye  when  he  was  medibiting 
a  pun.  His  ob.servations,  ncverthele.ss,  upon 
basine.ss  matters,  whenever  he  conde.scendej  to 
make  them,  were  always  shrewd  and  to  the 
point.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  37.) 

Mntato  nomine  de  te — the  resemblance 
to  the  Derby  Administration  is  nearly 
perfect. 

Upon  the  final  signature  of  the  Treaty 
a  dinner  was  given  by  Lord  Elgin  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  following  ludi¬ 
crous  scene  occurred  : 

“  At  la.st  the  final  act  was  concluded,  and 
Lord  Elgin  informed  the  Commis.sioner8  that,  it 
being  the  habit  among  loyal  Englishmen  to 
drink  the  health  of  their  sovereign,  he  was  now 
about  to  jiropose  that  toa.st  This  was  evident¬ 
ly  a  custom  entirely  new  to  them ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  had  time  to  comprehend  its 
meaning  before  their  ears  were  startled  by  the 
noisy  ‘honors’  with  which  it  was  immediately 
followed.  Quickly  taking  their  cue,  however, 
the  three-times-three  had  not  been  rung  out 
before  it  was  lustily  joined  in  by  our  guests. 
The  next  toast  was  the  health  of  his  Majesty 
the  Tycoon,  which  was  no  less  uproariously 
responded  to,  the  Commissioners  by  this  time 
having  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
champagne  which  made  them  enter  warmly 
into  the  proceeilings  of  the  evening.  ‘AVlien 


you  in  the  West  want  to  honor  a  pcr.son  es¬ 
pecially,  you  roar  and  shout  after  your  meals. 
It  was  a  cuiious  custom,  but  they  understood 
it  now.’  Indeed,  to  prove  it  Sina  nono-kami,  a 
very  grave  old  man,  during  a  dead  pause  in  the 
conversation,  suddenly  stalled  to  his  feet  and 
emitted  a  stentorian  cheer,  after  which  he  sat 
solemnly  down,  the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  being  to  pi-oduce  an  irresistible  shout  of 
laughter.”  (Vol.  il  p.  225.) 

In  the  course  of  these  di.scusslons,  al- 
thougl>  they  were  coiulucted,  m  o  doubt 
not,  witli  as  much  courtesy  on  the  one 
side  as  on  the  other,  much  must  have 
arisen  to  surprise,  izerhaps  to  alarm,  the 
Japanese  ministers  ;  for  tlie  stake  between 
the  j)arties  was  not  equal,  and  concessions 
wliich  would  only  ad<l  some  trifling  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  wide  and  general  interests 
of  England,  might  affect  in  an  essential 
manner  the  very  existence  of  Japan.  Yet 
such  was  their  consummate  address  and 
good  breeding  that  no  instance  was  wit¬ 
nessed  Iiy  the  Embassy  of  a  Japanese 
losing  in  any  degree  his  self-command  and 
goozl  temper.  Thus  far,  then,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  Lord  Elgin  a>id  Mr.  Oliphant 
confirms  the  favorable  impres-vions  of  the 
JajKUiese  character  which  have  been  re- 
cordezl  by  old  Kaunpfer  and  by  St. 
Xavier,  centuries  back ;  and  these  are 
shared  by  the  more  recent  ret.ident.s. 

“  Mr.  Harris  spoke  in  terms  even  more  eulo¬ 
gistic  than  tho.se  universally  employed  by  the 
Dutch,  of  the  Japanese  people.  His  residence 
among  them,  under  circumstances  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  form  intimate  relations  with  them 
—  for  they  were  his  only  companions  —  only 
served  to  increase  his  high  opinion  of  their 
amiable  qualities  and  charming  natural  dis¬ 
positions.  He  told  us  numerous  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  this,  more  especially  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  attention  shown  him  by  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  on  the  occa.«ion  of  a  serious  illness 
which  he  had  suffered.  The  Emperor  insisted 
on  sending  his  own  medical  man  to  attend  upon 
him;  while  her  Majesty  delighted  in  providing 
him  with  culinary  delicacies  preyzared  by  herself, 
and  suited  to  his  state  of  health.” 

And  the  s.'une  kindly  spirit  .nppoars  to 
jtervade  the  social  and  dome.stic  relations 
to  a  degree  utterly  unknow'u  in  any  other 
Eastern  coiintry,  and  not  very  common 
in  the  Western  w'orld. 

“Universal  testimony  as.sures  us  that  in  their 
domestic  relations  the  men  arc  gentle  and  for¬ 
bearing,  the  women  obedient  and  virtuous ;  and 
in  every  department  of  crime,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  amount  of  grave  offenses 
committed  against  society  is  less  in  proymrtion 
to  the  population  than  tliat  of  other  countries. 
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All  the  Dutch  writers  unite  in  extolling  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  tlie  natire  tribunals,  and  their  com¬ 
petence  to  deal  with  criminal,  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  civil  causes.  We  could  only  judge  by 
the  result  As  locks  and  keys  did  not  exist, 
our  rooms  were  open  to  the  incursions  of  any 
of  the  numerous  attendants  who  swarmed  about 
our  lodgings,  and  though  we  left  the  most 
tempting  English  curiosities  constantly  display¬ 
ed,  yet  we  never  had  to  complain  of  a  single 
article  missing,  even  of  the  most  trifling 
value. 

“  I  thought  it  singular  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  stay  in  Yedo,  I  should 
never  have  heard  a  scolding  woman,  or  seen  a 
disturbance  in  the  streets,  although,  whenever 
I  pa.ssed  through  them,  they  were  densely 
crowded.  Upon  no  single  occasion,  though 
children  were  numerous,  did  I  ever  see  a  child 
struck  or  otherwise  maltreated.  Kaempfer, 
Charlevoix,  and  Titsingh  agree  in  saying  tlmt 
the  love,  obedience,  and  reverence  manife.sted 
by  children  towards  their  parents  is  unbound¬ 
ed  ;  while  the  confidence  placed  by  parents  in 
their  children  is  represented  to  be  without 
limit  Parents  select  their  children  to  be  arbi¬ 
trators  in  their  disputes  with  others,  and  submit 
implicitly  to  their  decisions ;  it  is  also  a  con¬ 
stant  practice  for  parents  to  resign  their  state 
and  property  to  a  son  when  he  shall  have 
attainc<]  a  suitable  age,  remaining  for  the  rest 
of  life  dependent  on  him  for  support ;  and  abuse 
of  this  trust  is  said  to  be  unknown."  (VoL  ii. 
p.  205.) 

We  trust  these  impressions  may  be 
permanent  and  that  nothing  may  arise  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  them.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Europe.ans  themselves  who 
may  frequent  the  jwrts  of  Japan  or  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all  persons  who  may  enter 
into  communication  with  this  remarkable 
people  to  remember  that  Christians,  as 


well  as  those  Ave  call  barbarians,  have  a 
character  to  uphold  and  duties  of  self-re¬ 
straint  to  perform.  We  know  enough  of 
tlie  darker  side  of  the  Japanese  character. 
They  proved  themselves  in  the  course  of 
that  revolution  which  led  to  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  Christians  and  the  ejection  of 
foreigners  a  haughty,  fanatical,  and  cruel 
people  when  provoked.  Probably  the 
same  causes  would  even  now  lead  to  the 
same  results,  and  place  us  in  the  painful 
alternative  of  hostilities  or  humiliation. 
We  devoutly  Iiojac,  for  the  honor  of  civi¬ 
lization  and  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
that  no  such  catastrophe  will  occur.  Hut 
whilst  we  deplore  the  gross  vices  of  sen¬ 
suality  which,  in  some  respects,  degrade 
and  pollute  Japanese  society,  and  the 
superstition  which  enthralls  them  in  thir¬ 
ty-five  different  forms  of  idolatry,  we 
must  leave  to  a  Higher  Power  these  ques¬ 
tions  of  morality  and  of  faith.  Speaking 
the  language  of  human  affairs,  we  discern 
much  in  the  existing  institutions  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Japan  which  commands  our 
respect,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
benefits  we  may  derive  from  the  opening 
of  that  empire  by  Lord  Elgin’s  treaty, 
will  be  returned  ten-fold  upon  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  have  confided  in  our 
honor  and  good  faith.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  name  of  Lord  Elgin  will  ever  be  most 
honorably  as.sociated  with  this  mission ; 
and  that  the  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  has  related  these  transactions  will 
be  read  with  the  strongest  interest  noAV, 
and  deserve  to  retain  a  pernnuicnt  place 
in  the  literary  and  historical  annals  of  our 
time. 
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From  the  London  Rerlew. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CHILDRENS’  LITERATURE.* 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  I 
our  modern  literature  is  the  ample  provi¬ 
sion  it  contains  for  the  real  or  supposed 
wants  of  childhood.  As  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  formidable  .and  ever-lengthening 
catalogues  of  new  books  issued  by  our 
London  publishers,  Ave  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  large  proportion  Avhich  special¬ 
ly  claim  the  patronage  of  “  parents  and 
guardians,”  and  which  profess  to  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  children. 
It  seems  that  the  numerical  incre.ase  of 
such  books  goes  on  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  any  other  class,  and  that  in  the 
literary  market  children’s  books  always 
command  the  surest  sale.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  decoration  of  such  books 
must  emjdoy  an  increasing  number  of 
jiersons  every  year ;  and  the  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  labor  involved  in  .the  pre¬ 
paration  of  such  constant  novelty  must  be 
very  large. 


•  Til'  Fall  of  Creetut.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Apams, 
M.A.,  Autliorof  Tlic  Shadow  of  the  Cross.  Riving- 
ton. 

TaU»  and  Fairy  Storiet.  By  Hass  Christian 
A.ndeksen.  Translated  by  Madame  pk  Chatklai.n. 
Routlcdge. 

German  Fairy  Tale»  and  Popular  Storiet,  as  told 
by  Gammkr  Grkthkl.  Translated  from  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  MM.  (>RiMX.  Joseph  Cundall. 

Jiouml  the  Fire.  Six  Hturies  by  the  Author  of 
The  Day  of  a  Baby-Boy.  Smith  A  Elder. 

Sciinorr’s  Bible  Picturet.  AVilliaina  A  Nor- 
gate. 

The  PartnCt  Cabinet  of  Amusev/unt  and  Inttrue- 
tion.  Smith  A  Elder. 

The  Children' t  Year.  By  Mart  IIowitt.  With 
Four  Illustrations  by  John  Absolun.  Longman 
A  Co. 

TTte  King  of  the  Golden  River  ;  or.  The  Black 
Brothrrt.  A  Legend  of  Styria.  By  John  Ri'ski.n. 
Smith  A  Elder. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Children.  Bell  A  Dultly. 

The  Heroef.  or,  Greek  Fairy  Talet  for  my  Child¬ 
ren.  By  Charles  Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Macmillan. 

Dayt  of  Old.  Three  Storiet  from  old  Englith 
History  for  the  Young.  By  the  Author  of  Ruth  and 
her  Friends.  Macmillan. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  By  Michael  Anoelo 
Titmarsu.  Smith  A  Elder. 

A  Treasury  of  Pleasure  Books  for  Young  People. 
Sampson  Low. 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  infer  from  this 
obvious  fact,  that  children  were  better 
understood  tlian  formerly,  and  that  their 
mental  and  moral  needs  h.ad  been  more 
accurately  gauged.  We  c.an  not  conceive 
a  higher  proof  of  the  Avisdoin  and  thought¬ 
fulness  of  an  age  th.an  any  token  which 
showed  it  to  be  specially  capable  of  sym- 
p<athizing  with  childhood.  A  generation 
of  men  distinguished  from  its  predecessors 
by  keener  insight  into  a  child’s  nature, 
and  greater  power  of  adapting  itself  to 
his  Avants,  miust  necessarily  be  in  a  very 
hopeful  state.  It  must  have  perception, 
and  taste,  and  judgment.  It  can  not  fail 
to  be  characterized  by  gentleness  and  un¬ 
selfishness.  The  “  spirit  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,”  must  as.sured- 
ly  have  aided  its  development;  and  a 
grand  future  must  lie  before  it. 

Hut  there  are  several  reasons  which 
forbid  us  to  accept  too  hastily  the  flatter¬ 
ing  conclusion  that  all  this  is  true  of  our¬ 
selves.  An  age  much  occupied  in  self- 
analy.sis  and  in  criticism,  the  best  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Avhose  literature  are  of  an  al)- 
stract  and  speculative  cast,  is  not  one  in 
which  d  priori  we  expect  to  find  nursery 
books  of  the  highe.st  excellence.  Nor  is 
a  review  of  our  jMjssessions  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  altogether  calculated  to  alter  this 
impression.  The  fact  is,  that  while  books 
Avritten  for  children,  and  sold  tor  them, 
are  abundant  enough,  a  real  child’s  book 
is  still  a  comparatively  scarce  product. 
Scores  of  persons  who  could  not  succeed 
in  any  other  branch  of  letters,  are  attract¬ 
ed  to  this  by  the  prospect  of  certain  re¬ 
muneration,  and  by  the  supposed  easiness 
of  the  task.  Any  body  can  Avrite  com¬ 
mon-place  anecdotes,  and  diluted  history, 
and  sham  science,  in  jargon  Avhich,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  the  language  of  men  and 
Avomen,  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be 
I  that  of  children ;  and  when  the  outAvard 
j  furtherance  and  embellishment  of  crimson 
and  gold  binding  and  colored  engravings 
are  added,  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  result 
for  a  child’s  book.  Many  a  volume  freely 
bought  by  parents  for  the  juvenile  library 
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is 'of  this  kind  ;  delighting  the  eye  of  its 
little  possessor  for  a  while ;  giving  a 
pleasant  feeling  of  pride  and  ownership 
as  he  looks  at  the  pictures,  or  sets  it  up 
on  his  shelves  ;  yet  never  read  —  not,  in 
fact,  a  hook^  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
w'ord — only  a  feeble,  showy,  and  worth¬ 
less  substitute  for  one. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  task  of  producing 
the  literature  of  chiIdl)ood  is  not  one 
which  can  be  safely  left  to  the  mere 
in.anufacturers  of  books.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  write  a  good  juvenile  book.  On  the 
contrary,  the  highest  gifts  scarcely  suffice 
for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  humble  as 
it  may  seem  to  be.  A  rare  faculty  of 
moral  insight,  and  much  observation,  are 
needed,  in  order  rightly  to  discern  what 
is  going  on  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  to  re¬ 
alize  all  its  little  experiences,  to  see  with 
its  eyes,  to  understand  its  manifold  bewil¬ 
derments,  joys,  troubles,  and  fears ;  and 
so  to  sympathize  with  it,  as  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  is  that  books  can  do,  and 
what  it  is  that  they  can  not  do,  for 
childhood ;  and  wdiat  is  the  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  food  for  which  the  infant  appe¬ 
tite  is  adapted. 

There  are  few  questions  of  more  univers¬ 
al  interest  and  signilicance  than  this  ;  and 
few  which  demand  more  of  serious  and 
enlightened  consideration.  Li  every 
household  which  by  the  Divine  favor  is 
beautified  and  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  little  child,  the  duty  of  providing  the 
right  pabulum  for  its  newly-awakened 
curiosity,  and  of  furnishing  it  with 
healthy  books,  is,  if  not  a  paramount,  at 
least  an  urgent  and  weighty  one.  Other 
problems  in  life  seem  to  call  for  solution 
■with  greater  importunity ;  but  the  growth 
of  a  young  soul,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  happiness,  are  at  stake  here ;  and  a 
arent  who  acts  as  if  the  selection  of  a 
ook  for  his  child  demanded  no  judgment, 
and  involved  no  responsibility,  is  guilty 
of  neglecting  one  of  his  most  important 
functions. 

Chil<lren’3  books  will  be  'n'ell  written 
and  wisely  j)urchased  in  just  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  Avhich  the  nature  of  childhood  is 
studied  and  understood.  This  seems  a 
truism,  but  it  nevertheless  needs  to  be 
stated.  For,  of  all  branches  of  recondite 
science,  or  the  science  which 

systematically  observes  the  phenomena  of 
child-life,  and  investig.ates  the  laws  which 
govern  its  early  development,  seems  to 


have  fewest  j)rofessors,  and  least  en¬ 
couragement.  It  is  a  dej)artment  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  in  which  we  have  all  had 
some  teaching,  but  in  which  we  have  for 
the  most  part  been  eager  to  forget  all  we 
ever  knew.  In  youth  we  have  hastene*! 
on,  anxious  to  become  men  and  women, 
glad  to  throw  off  the  traditions  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  unaware  that  the  child’s  exj>e- 
rience,  if  we  could  retain  it  in  our  mem¬ 
ory,  would  l>e  priceless  in  after  life. 
Many  a  parent  remembers  with  bitterness 
the  time  when  he  sought  to  cover  with 
oblivion  feelings  and  notions  which  in 
later  days  he  luis  vainly  striven  to  recall, 
and  for  even  a  faint  glimpse  of  which  he 
could  now  find  abundant  use.  He  looks 
back,  and  knows  that  he  has  lost,  not  only 
the  freshness  of  a  child’s  heart,  but  even 
the  knowledge  of  W'hat  that  freshness  is. 
The  world  has  closed  round  him,  the 
claims  of  active  life  have  become  more 
urgent ;  and  in  the  glare  of  the  “  light 
of  common  day”  it  is  hard,  and  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  recall  the  8ens.ations 
which  were  once  im[)arted  by  the  fresli 
breath  of  dawn,  and  the  sweet  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  they 
who  in  after  life  retain  most  of  this  expe¬ 
rience,  are  generally  the  best  and  the  no¬ 
blest.  The  power  to  understand  and 
sympathize  W'ith  children  is  one  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  higher,  not  to  the  lower,  or¬ 
der  of  minds.  It  is,  ceteris  paribus^  most 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  those  of  the 
deepest  natural  sensibility,  united  •with 
the  highest  culture.  And  since  the  dav 
when  the  Divine  Te.acher  tenderly  “  took 
a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst,”  a 
new  and  touching  sacredness  seems  to 
attach  to  infancy.  To  the  Christian  man 
it  has  become  the  type  of  that  purity  of 
heart  which  he  longs  to  attain ;  and  when 
he  meditates  most  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  “Except  ye  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,”  he  sees  a  new 
reason  for  desiring  that  his  own  sympa¬ 
thies  for  children  may  be  enlarged,  and 
that  his  own  mind  may  be  opened  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  better.  Indeed,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  any  man  has  failed  to  experience 
a  thrill  of  delight  on  finding  that  he  was 
a  favorite  of  a  young  child.  Something 
has  told  him  that  the  love  and  trust 
which  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
awaken,  constituted  a  truer  complunent 
than  could  ever  have  been  put  into  words 
by  older  lips.  He  has  been  conscious 
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that  that  side  of  his  own  nature,  on  wiiich 
it  opened  itself  to  communion  w’ith  the 
heart  of  the  little  one,  was  the  purest  and 
the  best.  lie  has  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  if  the  emotions  thus  called 
forth  could  hast  longer,  and  influence 
him  more.  He  has  known  that  in  simple 
atTectionatc  intercourse  with  a  child,  he 
lias  himself  been  receiving,  when  perhaps 
he  thought  he  was  only  tea<‘hing  ;  and  he 
has  guessed  that  there  might,  after  all,  be 
some  wistlom  in  the  much-deri<ied  lines 
which  Wordsworth  addressed  to  a  boy  : 

“  My  heart 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn. 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 

Of  what  from  thee  I  learn.” 

We  regard  this  reverent  and  thought¬ 
ful  study  of  childhood  :vs  indispensable  for 
the  production  of  a  sound  juvenile  liter, 
•ature.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
writers  of  children’s  books  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  re8i>eet  for  children,  over 
and  above  the  desire  to  instruct  and 
entertain  them.  One  of  the  first  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  good  book  of  this  class  is,  that 
it  shouhl  not  be  written  contemptuously, 
.with  the  notion  that  any  nonsense  will  do 
ff>r  the  purpose ;  or  with  the  patronizing 
air  of  one  who  w'rites  down,  rather  than 
vp,  to  the  level  of  a  child’s  comprehen¬ 
sion.  lJut  this  condition  is  seldom  ful¬ 
filled.  Our  book-wrights  do  not  realize 
the  fact  thiit  the  point  of  view  from  which 
a  child  looks  into  literature  and  the  world 
is  not  necessarily  a  lower  one  than  their 
own.  It  is  different,  no  doubt.  Hut  the 
difference  is  one  in  kind,  rather  than  in 
degree.  Children  are  not  merely  un¬ 
developed  men  and  women,  with  all  the 
ment.*!!  and  moral  faculties  in  a  like  con¬ 
dition  of  inferiority.  If  they  were,  it 
might  not  be  unreasonable  to  give  them 
in  a  diluted  and  simplified  form  exactly 
the  intellectual  sustenance  which  would 
suit  adults.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  beings  in  whom  certain  intellectual 
pow’ers  are  far  more  active,  and  certain 
moral  attributes  are  in  condition  of  great¬ 
er  purity  and  more  healthy  action,  than 
in  later  life.  They  therefore  require  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  special  kind,  adapted  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  of  what  is  good,  as  well 
as  to  check  the  growth  of  that  which  is 
too  luxuriant.  Few  things  disgust  child¬ 
ren  more  than  to  be  treated  as  mere 
diminutives  of  men  and  w’omen,  and  to 
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be  addressed  in  that  tone  of  artificLal 
childishness  which  is  adopted  by  grown 
U]>  person.s,  who  tliiuk  to  suit  themselves 
to  their  little  hearers  by  eliminating  all 
the  sense  and  meaning  from  the  words 
they  use.  In  this  re.spect  the  child’s 
instincts  arc  right.  He  knows  that  in¬ 
justice  is  done  to  his  own  nature,  and 
that  he  is  meant  for  something  better. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
more  erroi-s  arc  committed  in  this  res|K;ct, 
through  under-estimating  the  endowments 
of  children,  than  through  shooting  above 
their  heads.  For  one  book  which  errs 
by  being  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
children,  ten  are  written  which  exhibit  a 
mean  and  mistaken  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  to  keep  within  it. 

We  h.ave  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
provision  which  exists  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  very  little  children  w’ho  are  just 
beginning  to  use  books  as  toys.  Uji  to 
the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
parent  to  find  in  abundance  the  sort  of 
literature  he  requires.  Felix  Summerly, 
Mr.  Absolon,  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  Messrs. 
Darton,  have  contrived  to  produce  colored 
picture-books  which  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  splendor  and  attractiveness  as  for 
their  cheapness.  Before  the  age  of  8i.x, 
the  only  use  a  child  can  make  of  a  book 
is  to  look  at  its  pictures ;  and  the  only 
aims  w’hich  the  manufacturer  of  a  book 
of  this  kind  need  keep  in  view  are,  first, 
to  give  the  little  one  j)lea.sant  associations 
witli  the  thought  of  a  book,  by  making  it 
as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  pt)ssible ;  and, 
secondly,  to  ofler  something  which  shall 
make  the  child  open  its  eyes  and  look 
intently,  and  so  learn  to  distinguish  and 
observe.  For  at  this  stage  of  a  child’s 
progress  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  senses,  and  especially  the  organ 
of  sight  Now  it  matters  little  \chat  the 
child  sees,  so  long  as  it  sees  clearly  and 
sees  much.  Few  things  are  more  painful 
than  to  see  children  grow  up  with  a  habit 
of  gazing  slightly  and  cursorily  at  the 
things  w'hich  surround  them.  Such  a 
habit  is  sure  either  to  betoken  mere  vacu¬ 
ity  and  listlessness  of  mind,  or  else  to 
produce  it.  A  trained  eye  is  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  an  orderly  and  observant 
mind.  All  pictures  therefore  are  good 
which  merely  rivet  the  attention  and  de¬ 
light  the  sense  of  vision  by  their  gay 
colors.  Something  is  gained  even  if 
nothing  more  is  excited  than  a  feeling  of 
80 
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admiration,  and  the  disposition  to  look 
and  look  again.  But  ii^  besides  this,  the 
picture  can  make  the  child  distinguish 
and  compare  objects  and  their  parts, 
much  more  is  gained.  Any  practice  in 
finding  out  the  diftereut  objects  which 
compose  a  picture,  in  identifying  the 
representations  with  the  things  represent¬ 
ed,  is  sure  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
education  of  a  child.  For  tliis  reason 
those  pictures  are  best  which  represent 
familiar  objects.  At  first  it  is  a  mistake 
to  try  to  instruct  children  by  giving  them 
the  knowledge  of  rare  pLants,  or  foreign 
animals,  or  strange  scenes,  by  means  of 
*  pictures.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  distant 
things  which  they  want,  so  much  as  the 
habit  of  looking  closely  at  near  things. 
And  this  habit  is  strengthened  every  time 
the  eye  is  beguiled  into  dwelling  on  a 
picture  of  some  common  animal  or  domes¬ 
tic  scene,  and  into  making  comparisons 
and  contrasts  with  the  real  objects  them¬ 
selves. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  a  child’s 
career  pictures  will  be  useful,  rather  in 
proportion  to  what  they  suggest  than 
what  they  teach.  It  is  as  a  help  to  the 
child's  fjincy,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  as 
a  contrivance  for  making  him  look  at  real 
things,  not  as  a  thing  in  itself  worth  look¬ 
ing  at,  that  the  picture  possesses  value. 
Hence  color  m.ay  be  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  too  much  used,  it 
weakens  the  im<agination,  by  its  greater 
appearance  of  reality.  Moreover,  when 
false  or  exaggerated,  it  always  vitiates 
the  taste.  As  boys  and  girls  grow  up, 
they  should  be  left  to  discover  that  the 
glaring  colors  are  only  meant  for  babies, 
and  that  they  must  learn  to  do  without 
such  aid.  The  more  the  picture  leaves 
for  the  fancy  to  fill  up  the  better.  Hence 
it  is  more  important  in  books  for  older 
children  that  the  drawing  of  the  outlines 
should  be  correct,  and  that  the  subjects 
should  be  well  chosen,  than  that  any 
attempt  should  be  m-ode  to  give  large 
or  finished  pictures.  All  illustrations,  of 
course,  become  relatively  less  and  less 
necessary  as  the  stories  become  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  in  themselves. 
When  a  verbal  description  is  very  vivid, 
or  a  tale  unusually  exciting,  a  picture  is 
apt  to  lower  ami  vulgarize  the  conception 
which  the  mind  of  a  child  would  other¬ 
wise  form.  The  visions  which  the  words 
suggest  are  more  beautiful  and  vast  than 
the  artist  can  represent.  Every  adult 
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who  after  reading  Milton  has  turned  to 
Martin’s,  or  Westall’s,  or  even  Turner’s 
illustrations  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  must 
have  been  conscious  of  disapj)ointraent 
and  loss. 

“  We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it?”  j 

This  is  equally  true  of  children,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  remembered  that 
pictures  are  less  needed  in  books  whose 
subject-matter  is  in  itself  attractive,  and 
in  books  which  address  themselves  most 
to  the  fancy  of  a  child.  They  will  be 
useful  as  subsidiary  attractions  to  graver 
books,  but  it  is  a  great  triumph  ot  good 
training  to  economize  such  expedients, 
and  to  rely  as  little  as  po.ssible  upon  them. 
E-special  care  needs  to  be  taken  with  Bible 
pictures.  If  well  used,  they  m.ay  do  much 
to  incrca.se  a  reverent  interest  in  the 
Sacred  Word,  and  a  healthy  curiosity 
about  its  contents.  Too  many  of  them, 
however,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
subject,  and  are  gaudy  in  general  eflect, 
but  coarse  in  feeling  and  careless  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  religious 
Tract  Societies  are  meeting  this  difficulty 
by  the  production  of  a  better  cKass  of’ 
colored  prints  on  Scripture  subjects, 
which  are  dignified  and  pleasing,  ami 
many  of  w’hich  are  copied  with  consider¬ 
able  fidelity  from  the  works  of  the  great 
rajisters  of  Christian  art.  Schnorr’s  series 
of  outlines,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Germany,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  bold  and  accurate 
drawing,  and  for  their  grace  and  purity 
of  conception.  We  think  that  this 
series  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It 
will  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
parent,  who  desires  to  familiarize  a  little 
one  with  scriptural  stories;  and  will  be 
found  far  more  accurate  and  suggestive 
in  details  than  the  mass  of  cheap  Scri]>- 
ture  prints. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  lesthetic  view  of 
children’s  literature  that  we  are  mainly 
desirous  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  discipline  of  the  eye,  and 
the  culture  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
are  important  |X)int8  in  early  education ; 
but  they  are  to  be  gained  chiefly  from 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  lields,  or  from 
noble  jdetures — in  short,  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  than  books.  It  is  rather  our  bus:- 
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ness  to  inquire  what  features  there  are  I 
in  a  child’s  moral  and  mental  conforma-  ' 
tion,  to  which  special  regard  needs  to  be  j 
paid  by  the  writers  and  the  purchasers  of  j 
juvenile  books,  and  what  conditions  such  I 
books  should  fulfill.  I 

There  are  few  things  more  affecting  | 
than  the  credulity,  the  entire  faith  and  | 
trustfulness  of  children.  “Nature  has,”! 
says  Jean  Paul,  “as  if  figuratively,  richly 
prepared  them  for  reception :  the  bones  ' 
of  the  ear  are  the  only  ones  which  arc  as  ' 
large  in  the  child  as  in  the  grown-up  man.  | 
Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child 
looks  up  to  you,  as  to  a  lofty  genius,  I 
an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he  ! 
trusts  altogether  more  absolutely  than  i 
his  equals.'*  It  is  this  undoubting  con- ' 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  of  elders  which  ' 
most  of  all  needs  to  be  cherished  and  i 
cultivated.  There  can  be  no  real  educa-  I 
tion  without  it.  That  faith  which  in  later  ! 
life  must  find  higher  objects,  centers  itself ; 
in  infancy  on  tlie  parent  .as  on  a  being  ; 
almost  divine.  It  should  then  be  sacred¬ 
ly  preserved,  as  the  basis  of  religion,  and  ' 
of  all  true  reverence  and  love.  But  this  | 
is  a  necessity  which  is  onlv  imperfectly  I 
recognized  in  children’s  books.’  In  m.any 
of  them  attention  to  authority,  obedience 
to  parents,  and  general  submissiveness, 
are  not  only  inculcated,  but  enforced  by 
argument  and  explanation.  We  have 
seen  stories  in  abundance  in  which  pa¬ 
rental  claims  and  rights  are  urged  on  the 
conscience  of  the  little  ones  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  little  boys  who  have  held 
edifying  conversation  with  pious  mammas 
on  the  fifth  commandment.  Tommy  and 
Fanny  are  described  as  receiving  in  an 
explicit  form,  in  short,  th.at  notion  of  the 
reverence  due  to  parents,  which,  if  learnt 
to  any  purpose,  should  come  to  them 
implicitly.  Now  the  principle  of  author¬ 
ity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  to  a 
child,  but  to  be  felt.  It  should  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  elders,  that  that  is  a  settled 
point.  A  conversjition,  or  a  book,  in 
which  the  grounds  of  obedience  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  simply  injurious  to  a  child.  It 
makes  an  appeal  to  his  reason  on  a  point 
which  his  reason  is  not  competent  to  de¬ 
cide.  It  causes  him  to  regard  as  an  open 
question  that  on  which  his  own  nature, 
if  it  were  not  for  an  over-careful  and 
meddlesome  education,  would  never  lead 
him  to  doubt.  It  sets  up  his  understand¬ 
ing  as  the  measure  of  his  duty ;  and  tends 


to  destroy  that  attitude  of  affectionate 
and  unquestioning  trust  which  the  Divine 
Father  for  wise  purposes  has  made  na¬ 
tural  to  a  child. 

Tl»e  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fel- 
lenberg,  in  many  respects  so  healthy,  has, 
we  think,  been  in  one  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  somewhat  harmful.  A  great  point 
was'  g.ained  when  the  kindly  and  sympo- 
thetic  discipline  of  these  eminent  educa¬ 
tors  became  fiishionable  among  teachers 
and  writers  in  England  and  America. 
Yet  .Tacob  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  school,  have 
pushed  the  theorv  to  an  injudicious  ex¬ 
tent.  Their  works,  like  the  system  of 
Pestalozzi,  do  not  sufficiently  cultivate 
confidence  in  the  teacher.  They  assume 
that  children  need  explanations  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  their  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  elementary  truths  of  morals 
and  religion.  Now  such  explanations  are 
too  .apt  to  weaken  faith,  and  to  suggest 
more  doubts  afid  questions  than  they  re¬ 
move.  In  early  life  the  only  possible 
basis  of  monal  obligation  lies  in  authority 
and  love.  In  attempting  to  construct 
another  basis,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  infancy,  and  mea¬ 
suring  them  by  our  own  standard.  In 
manhood  credulousness  is  we.akness ;  in 
childhood  it  is  lieauty  and  power. 

Tliis  entire  readiness  on  the  part  of' 
children,  when  in  their  normal  condition, 
to  believe  all  that  is  told  them — this  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  suspicion  on  their  part,  that 
their  elders  are  untrustworthy,  or  even 
fallible — suggests  to  us  several  inferences 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  children’s  books 
should  be  written.  In  the  first  place, 
their  trustfulness  should  be  always  recog¬ 
nized  and  assumed ;  not  claimed,  or  en¬ 
treated,  or  made  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  writer  or  speaker 
being  never  apologetic,  but  that  of  one 
1  who  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be 
'  heard.  Again,  it  is  ungenerous  to  take 
j  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  to  press 
I  more  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  child’s 
i  faith  than  it  is  intended  to  receive.  There 
I  are  certain  truths  and  opinions  which  can 
!  not  be  received  to  any  purpose  by  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  unless  they  satisfy  his  judg- 
!  ment  and  convince  his  understanding, 
j  Controverted  doctrines,  and  the  questions 
which  divide  the  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  each  other,  are  of  this  class. 
Now,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate 
opinions  on  these  points,  by  the  pressure 
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admiration,  and  the  dinposition  to  look 
and  look  again.  But  besides  this,  the 
picture  can  make  the  child  distinguish 
and  compare  objects  and  their  parts, 
much  more  is  gained.  Any  practice  in 
hading  out  the  diftereut  objects  which 
compose  a  picture,  in  identifying  the 
representations  with  the  things  represent¬ 
ed,  is  sure  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
education  of  a  child.  For  thi.s  reason 
those  pictures  are  best  which  represent 
huniliar  objects.  At  hrst  it  is  a  mistake 
to  try  to  instruct  children  by  giving  them 
the  knowledge  of  rare  phuits,  or  foreign 
animals,  or  strange  scenes,  by  means  of 
•  pictures.  It  is  not  knowledge  of  distant 
things  which  they  want,  so  much  as  the 
habit  of  looking  closely  at  near  things. 
And  this  habit  is  strengtliened  every  time 
the  eye  is  beguiled  into  dwelling  on  a 
picture  of  some  common  animal  or  domes¬ 
tic  scene,  and  into  making  comparisons 
and  contrasts  with  the  real  objects  them¬ 
selves. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  a  child’s 
career  pictures  will  be  useful,  rather  in 
proportion  to  what  they  suggest  than 
what  they  teach.  It  is  as  a  help  to  the 
child’s  fancy,  not  as  a  substitute  for  it,  as 
a  contrivance  for  making  him  look  at  re.al 
things  not  as  a  thing  in  itself  worth  look¬ 
ing  at,  that  the  picture  possesses  value. 
Hence  color  m.ay  be  dispensed  with  as 
.soon  as  possible.  If  too  much  used,  it 
wervkens  the  imagination,  by  its  greater 
appearance  of  reality.  Moreover,  when 
false  or  exaggerated,  it  always  vitiates 
the  taste.  As  boys  an<I  girls  grow  up, 
they  should  be  left  to  discover  that  the 
glaring  colors  are  only  meant  for  babies, 
and  tiiat  they  must  learn  to  do  without 
such  aid.  The  more  the  picture  leaves 
for  the  fancy  to  fill  up  the  better.  Hence 
it  is  more  important  in  books  for  older 
children  that  the  drawing  of  the  outlines 
should  be  correct,  and  that  the  subjects 
should  be  well  chosen,  than  that  any 
attempt  should  be  mAde  to  give  large 
or  finished  pictures.  All  illustrations,  of 
course,  become  relatively  less  and  less 
necessary  as  the  stories  become  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  in  themselves. 
When  a  verb.al  description  is  very  vivid, 
or  a  tale  unusually  exciting,  a  picture  is 
apt  to  lower  and  vulgarize  the  conception 
which  the  mind  of  a  child  would  other¬ 
wise  form.  The  visions  which  the  words 
suggest  are  more  beautiful  and  vast  than 
the  artist  can  represent.  Every  adult 
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who  after  reading  3Iilton  has  turned  to 
ilartin’s,  or  Westall’s,  or  even  Turner’s 
illustrations  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  must 
have  been  conscious  of  di8ap]>ointment 
and  loss. 

“We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it?”  j 

Tliis  is  equally  true  of  children,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  remembered  that 
pictures  are  less  needed  in  books  whose 
subject-matter  is  in  itself  attractive,  ami 
in  books  M’hich  address  themselves  mo.st 
to  the  fancy  of  a  child.  They  will  be 
useful  as  subsidiary  attractions  to  graver 
Irooks,  but  it  is  a  great  triumph  of  good 
training  to  economize  such  expedients, 
and  to  rely  as  little  as  possible  upon  them. 
Especial  care  needs  to  be  taken  with  Bible 
pictures.  If  well  used,  they  in.ay  do  much 
to  incre.aso  a  reverent  interest  in  the 
S.acred  Word,  and  a  healtliy  curiosity 
about  its  contents.  Too  many  of  them, 
however,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
subject,  and  are  gaudy  in  general  eflect, 
but  coarse  in  feeling  .and  careless  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Christian  Knowledge  and  the  religious 
Tract  Societies  are  meeting  this  difficulty 
by  the  production  of  a  better  class  of’ 
colored  prints  on  Scripture  subjects, 
which  are  dignified  and  pleasing,  and 
many  of  which  are  copied  with  consider¬ 
able  fidelity  from  the  works  of  the  great 
m.asters  of  Christian  art.  Schnorr’s  series 
of  outlines,  which  have  been  introduceil 
into  this  country  from  Germany,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  bold  and  accurate 
drawing,  and  for  their  grace  and  purity 
of  conception.  We  think  tluat  this 
series  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It 
will  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
parent,  who  desires  to  familiarize  a  little 
one  with  scriptural  stories;  and  will  be 
found  far  more  accurate  and  suggestive 
in  details  than  the  mass  of  cheap  Scri]>- 
ture  j)rints. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  assthetic  view  of 
children’s  literatiire  that  we  are  mainly 
desirous  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  discipline  of  the  eye,  and 
the  culture  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
are  import.ant  imints  in  early  education ; 
but  they  are  to  be  gained  chiefly  from 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fields,  or  from 
noble  pictures — in  short,  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  than  books.  It  is  rather  our  bus:- 
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ness  to  inquire  what  features  there  are 
in  a  child’s  moral  and  mental  conforma¬ 
tion,  to  which  special  regard  needs  to  be 
paid  by  the  writers  and  the  purchasers  of 
juvenile  books,  and  w'hat  conditions  such 
books  should  fulfill. 

There  are  few  things  more  affecting 
than  the  credulity,  the  entire  faith  and 
trustfulness  of  children.  “Nature  has,” 
says  Jean  Paul,  “as  if  figuratively,  richly 
prepared  them  for  reception :  the  bones 
of  the  ear  are  the  only  ones  which  are  as 
large  in  the  child  as  in  the  grown-up  man. 
Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child 
looks  up  to  you,  as  to  a  lofty  genius, 
an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he 
trusts  altogether  more  absolutely  than 
his  equals.”  It  is  this  undoubting  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  of  elders  w'hieh 
most  of  all  needs  to  be  cherished  and 
cultivated.  There  can  bo  no  real  educa-  j 
tion  without  it.  That  faith  which  in  later 
life  must  find  higher  objects,  centers  itself 
in  infancy  on  tlie  parent  as  on  a  being  j 
almost  divine.  It  should  then  be  sacred-  : 
ly  preserved,  as  the  b.asis  of  religion,  and 
of  all  true  reverence  and  love.  lint  this 
is  a  necessity  which  is  only  imi)erfectly 
recognized  in  children’s  books.  In  many 
of  them  attention  to  authority,  obedience 
to  parents,  and  general  subraissiveness, 
are  not  only  inculcated,  but  enforced  by 
argument  and  ex|)lanation.  We  h.ave 
seen  stories  in  .abundance  in  which  pa¬ 
rental  claims  and  rights  are  urged  on  the 
conscience  of  the  little  ones  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  good  little  boys  who  have  held 
edifying  conversation  with  pious  mammas 
on  the  fifth  commandment.  Tommy  and 
Fanny  are  described  as  receiving  in  .an 
explicit  form,  in  short,  that  notion  of  the  j 
reverence  due  to  parents,  w’hich,  if  learnt 
to  any  purpose,  should  come  to  them  | 
implicitly.  Now  the  i>rinciple  of  author¬ 
ity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  to  a 
child,  but  to  be  felt.  It  should  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  all  the  intercourse  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  elders,  th.at  th<tt  is  .a  settled 
point.  A  conversation,  or  a  book,  in 
W'hieh  the  grounds  of  obedience  are  dis- 
cussed,  is  simply  injurious  to  a  child.  It 
makes  an  appeal  to  his  re.ason  on  a  point 
which  his  reason  is  not  comj)etent  to  de¬ 
cide.  It  causes  him  to  reg.ard  as  an  open 
question  that  on  which  his  own  rniture, 
if  it  were  not  for  an  over-careful  and 
meddlesome  ednc.ation,  would  never  lead 
him  to  doubt.  It  sets  up  his  understand¬ 
ing  as  the  measure  of  his  duty ;  and  teuds 


I  to  destroy  that  attitude  of  affectionate 
'  and  unquestioning  trust  w'hich  the  Divine 
Father  for  wise  purposes  has  made  na¬ 
tural  to  a  child. 

The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  De  Fel- 
lenberg,  in  many  respects  so  healthy,  has, 
j  we  think,  been  in  one  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  somewhat  harmful.  A  great  point 
was  gained  when  the  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  discipline  of  these  eminent  educa¬ 
tors  became  fashionable  among  teachers 
I  and  writers  in  England  and  America, 
j  Yet  Jacob  Abbott  and  !31Irs.  Slier woo<l, 

1  and  m.any  others  of  the  same  school,  have 
j  pushed  the  theory  to  an  injudicious  ex- 
j  tent.  Their  w’orlts,  like  the  system  of 
1  Pestalozzi,  do  not  sufticiently  cultivate 
'  confidence  in  the  teacher.  They  assume 
that  children  need  explanations  which 
shall  be  s.atisf:ictory  to  their  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  elementary  truths  of  morals 
and  religion.  Now  such  exphan.ations  .ire 
too  apt  to  w’oaken  faith,  and  to  suggest 
more  doubts  ahd  questions  than  they  re¬ 
move.  In  early  life  the  only  possible 
basis  of  mor.il  obligation  lies  in  authority 
and  love.  In  attempting  to  construct 
another  basis,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  infancy,  and  mea¬ 
suring  them  by  our  own  standard.  In 
manhood  credulousness  is  we.ikness ;  in 
childhood  it  is  beauty  and  power. 

This  entire  readiness  on  the  part  of’ 
children,  when  in  their  normal  condition, 
to  believe  all  that  is  told  them — this  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  suspicion  on  their  part,  that 
their  elders  are  untrustworthy,  or  even 
fallible — suggests  to  us  several  inferences 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  children’s  books 
should  be  written.  In  the  first  jdace, 
their  trustfulness  should  be  always  recog¬ 
nized  and  assumed ;  not  claimed,  or  en¬ 
treated,  or  m.ade  the  subject  of  discussion ; 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  writer  or  speaker 
being  never  apologetic,  but  that  of  one 
who  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  be 
heard.  Again,  it  is  ungenerous  to  take 
advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  to  ])res8 
more  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  child’s 
faith  than  it  is  intended  to  receive.  There 
!  are  certain  truths  and  opinions  which  can 
not  be  received  to  any  purpose  by  a  hu- 
m.’m  being,  unless  they  s.atisfy  his  judg- 
!  ment  and  convince  his  underst-anding. 
Controverted  doctrines,  and  the  questions 
j  W’hieh  divide  the  sections  of  the  CJiristian 
Church  from  ejich  other,  are  of  this  class. 

I  Now,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate 
I  opinions  on  these  points,  by  the  pressure 
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of  mere  authority,  a  mischievous  reaction 
is  sure  to  follow.  For  a  time  the  child 
acquiesces,  but  when  the  day  comes  in 
Avhich  the  opinion,  if  at  all,  is  to  be  of  real 
use  to  him,  when  he  discovers  that  he  has 
been  t.aking  on  trust  that  which  ought  to 
h.ave  been  the  result  of  independent  inves¬ 
tigation,  his  mind  will,  in  all  probability, 
vibrate  strongly  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  he  will  have  a  sense  that  his  weakness 
has  been  tampered  with.  The  teacher  or 
book-writer  should  remember  this,  and 
should  take  care  not  to  dogmatize  to  the 
little  ones  on  any  but  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  religion  and  morality; 
and  not  to  urge  upon  an  immature  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  half-developed  conscience, 
conclusions  which  require  ripen  powers 
and  experience,  before  they  can  be  truly 
appropriated  at  all.  Finally,  all  trustful¬ 
ness  increases  the  responsibility  of  those 
on  w'hom  it  is  be.stowed.  If  children 
listen  with  less  criticism  or  susjficion  than 
adults,  then  all  the  more  sctupulous  fair¬ 
ness  in  statement  is  due  to  them.  We 
should  remember  tliat  special  confidence 
requires  to  be  met  with  special  candor ; 
and  that  when  once  a  child  detects  in  its 
instructor  a  design  to  deceive  or  mislead 
him,  its  own  sense  of  truth  is  we.akened, 
and  its  ch.aracter  is  permanently  injured. 
If  truthfulness  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  one  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  youth,  if  of  .all 
hateful  things  a  lie  is  the  most  hateful  and 
degrading,  then  how  tenderly  W’e  should 
reverence  the  trustfulness  of  the  little 
ones,  and  how  earnestly  all  falsetto  in 
tone  or  sentiment  should  be  avoided ! 
The  childlike  fiiith  disappears  far  too 
early  ;  let  us  strive  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
we  can. 

How  far  arc  fairy  and  mythological 
stories  open  to  objection  on  this  score? 
If  we  may  not  deceive  children,  what 
right  have  we  to  amuse  them  with  narra¬ 
tives  which  have  not  one  word  of  actual 
truth  in  them  ?  These  are  (piestions 
which  occur  to  all  conscientious  parents, 
and  which  deserve  some  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  imagination  is  a 
very  prominent  faculty  in  a  child,  and 
that  pnrely^  fictitious  stories  are  very  wel¬ 
come  to  him.  How  can  we  reconcile  the 
•act  of  indulging  this  instinct  with  the 
higher  claims  of  truth  and  justice  ?  We 
know  that  children  invariably  have  an  a|>- 
j)etite  for  the  marvelous,  and  it  is  hard  to 
doubt  that  it  was  given  them  to  be  grati¬ 
fied.  The  sense  of  wonder  with  which 


they  look  forth  upon  the  world  which  sur 
rounds  them,  is  evidently  intended  to 
make  them  look  more  keenly,  and  to  set 
all  the  perceptive  powers  in  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion.  “  In  wonder,”  savs  Archbishop  Leigh¬ 
ton,  “  all  knowledge  begins  the  feeling 
of  delighted  bewilderment  .and  curiosity 
which  characterizes  childhood,  ])lays  an 
important  p.art  in  education.  Without  it, 
no  future  study  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
(iod  is  possible.  Where  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery,  there  is  no  need  t)f  revelation.  Hut 
grant  that  this  is  true,  surely  there  are 
wonderful  and  yet  real  things,  which  « ill 
serve  the  juirpose.  There  are  machines 
of  intricate  structure  and  of  gigantic 
j>ower  ;  there  are  volcanoes  and  catar.acts ; 
there  are  fixed  stars  and  comets,  the  sizes, 
and  distances,  and  motions  of  which,  are 
such  .as  to  surpass  the  W’ildest  conjectures. 
Can  we  not  feed  the  sense  of  wonder  with 
accounts  of  these,  instead  of  stories  con¬ 
cerning  giatits,  and  fairies,  and  ogres,  et 
hof  (jenus  omne  f 

The  child’s  own  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  very  e.asily  given.  He  loves  the 
fairy  story ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  age,  ho 
does  not  care  for  the  marvels  of  science. 
And  this  answer  is  as  philoso|)hical  as  it 
is  natunal.  For  no  chihl  w.as  ever  perma¬ 
nently  deceived  by  a  marvelous  story 
.about  a  giant.  He  likes  it,  or  a  tale  from 
the  Arabian  N’iffhts,  because  it  fills  his 
mind  with  new  im.ages  and  strange  pic¬ 
tures.  The  question  of  the  j)robabllity  or 
improb.ability  of  the  story  itself,  does  not 
trouble  him.  He  is  in  a  new  world,  in 
which 

“  Truth  that  Is,  and  truth  that  seems, 
Itlend  in  fantastic  strife.” 

Hence  a  very  young  child  is  neither  sur- 
jtrisetl  nor  shockeil  .at  improb.able  things  ; 
lie  is  simply  delighted.  Such  receptive 
power  as  he  has  is  fully  at  work.  His  eye 
and  his  heart  are  ojien.  He  is  peering  .a 
little  further  into  the  hitherto  invisilde 
mystery  of  life  ;  and  while  reading,  he  is 
in  a  happy  <lream.  How  much  of  what  he 
sees  is  substmice,  and  how  much  shadow  ; 
how  much  matter  of  fict,  and  how  much 
mere  spectr.al  illusion,  he  neither  knows  nor 
desires  to  know.  And  why  should  he  ?  The 
know’ledge  of  life’s  realities,  .and  of  the  pro¬ 
saic  conditions  of  hum.an  existence,  will 
come  soon  enough.  A  very  little  experi¬ 
ence  will  enable  him  to  find  them  out. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  if  his  perceptions 
and  the  whole  apprehensive  power  of  his 
nature  be  awake  and  lively.  Im.agination 
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comes,  in  order  of  time,  JudjSfment ;  | 
just  as,  in  logic,  terms  come  before  propo-  j 
sitions,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  he 


store<l  with  images  and  notions,  before  it 
is  called  upon  to  compare  or  weigh  them. 
And  this  beautiful  arrangement  in  the 


providence  of  God  is  a.s  evident  in  the 
youth  of  nations,  as  in  the  youth  of  every 


human  being ;  so  that  at  first  they  do  not  ; 
reason,  they  only  seem  to  dream.  i 


“  During  the  first  five  years,”  says  the  author  i 
of  Lcvaiia,  “  children  say  neither  what  is  true  ; 
nor  what  is  false  —  they  merely  talk.  Their  ; 
tilking  is  thinking  aloud ;  and  since  the  one  < 
half  of  thought  is  frequently  a  yes,  and  the 
other  a  no,  and  both  escape  them,  (though  not  ■ 
UK,)  they  seem  to  lie  when  they  are  merely  talk-  i 
iiig  to  themselves.  Further,  at  first  they  find  \ 
great  pleasure  in  exercising  their  new  art  of  i 
spec‘ch,  atid  so  they  often  talk  nonsense,  only 
fur  the  sake  of  hearing  their  acquisitions  in  Ian-  | 
guage.  They  frequently  do  not  understand  I 
some  word  that  you  have  .said ;  little  children,  I 
for  instance,  often  confuse  to-day,  to-morrow,  ■ 
yesterday,  ns  well  as  numbers  and  degrees  of 
comparison,  and  so  give  rather  a  mistaken  than 
a  false  reply.  Agaitt,  they  use  their  tongues 
more  in  sport  than  earnest,  as  may  be  seem  in  ; 
the  long  discourses  they  hold  with  their  pup¬ 
pets,  as  a  mini.stcr  or  an  author  does  with  his ;  : 
niid  they  ea.sily  apply  this  sportive  talking  to  ■ 
living  people.  Children  alway.s  fly  to  the  warn  I 
sunny  side  of  hope ;  if  the  bird  or  the  dog  has 
gone  away,  they  will  say,  without  any  further 
reason,  it  will  come  back  again.  And  since  they 
can  not  altogether  separate  their  hopes,  that  is, 
their  fancies  from  copies  or  truths,  their  own 
self-deception  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  lie. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  children, 
when  they  practise  a  lie,  do  not  often  relate  re-  ' 
meinbered  dreams  which  must  neccs.sarily  be  1 
confounded  by  them  with  real  occurrences."  | 


A  careful  observer  of  chihlren  will  soon  | 
learn  to  distinguish  between  this  sort  of  | 
innocent  prattle,  and  the  willful  falsific.ation  | 
of  a  fact.  He  will  soon  find  that  while  he 


must  ])unish  the  one  with  the  greatest  se-  j 
riousness  and  severity,  he  may  fearlessly 
encourage  the  other.  He  will  find  that 
he  can  safely  minister  to  the  child’s  love 
for  the  marvelous  and  the  supernatural, 
Rn<l  at  the  same  time  educate  him  to  feel  i 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  in  | 
all  which  concerns  himself.  For  there  ! 


are  duties  of  heinff  as  well  as  of  doing,  j 
There  are  truths  of  imagination,  as  well  as  . 
truths  of  fact ;  and  it  is  the  inner  and  I 
deeper  part  of  the  nature  of  man  which 
calls  for  a  supply  of  these.  Pictures  and 
gay  colors  and  romances  do  not  give  us  i 
literal  truth,  nor  indeed  truth  in  an  oh-  , 


jective  sense  at  all ;  hut  they  are  true 
subjectively.  They  interpret  our  dreams 
and  fancies  to  ourselves,  and  keep  the 
imaginative  power  in  healthy  exercise,  by 
employing  it  upon  some  object  of  external 
interest,  when  otherwise  it  would  brood 
l)ainfully  and  unhealthily  upon  itself.  No 
hooks  which  can  fulfill  this  function  wisely 
and  innocently  should  he  despised. 

Stories  of  the  impossible  and  the  niar- 
velous  are,  in  short,  the  poetry  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  cultivated  m.an  enjoys  the 
highest  poetry,  simply  because  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  mere  truth  of  fact.  He  feels 
the  want  of  other  mental  sustenance  than 
this.  Books  of  science  or  of  history  tell 
him  what  is ;  hut  poetry  tells  him  what 
might  be,  or  leads  him  to  think  of  what 
ought  to  be.  He  delights  in  it.  He  feels 
that  in  tlms  lifting  his  thoughts  out  of  the 
region  of  common-place,  poetry  does  him 
an  immense  service.  It  ennobles  him  :  it 
widetjs  his  range  of  vision,  it  deepens  his 
sensibility,  it  stirs  him  with  a  v.agtie  thirst 
and  longing  after  the  unattainable,  the 
grand,  and  the  vast.  And  he  knows  that 
he  has  been  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  process,  even  when  he  is  least  able 
to  put  into  words  a  single  jwoposition 
which  his  judgment  has  accepted.  A 
child  does  not  know  this;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  in  this  case.  A  fairy  tale,  or 
Jielimriu«,  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  h.os  done 
for  him  M’hat  the  story  of  Hamlet,  or  Co- 
miis,  or  Guinevere,  has  done  for  his  father ; 
it  has  opened  his  eyes  to  behold  a  hitherto 
unseen  world ;  it  has  filled  him  with  images 
of  nobleness  or  beauty ;  it  has  made  him 
put  forth  all  the  seeing  faculty  which  re¬ 
sided  in  him,  and  in  this  way  has  imparted 
to  him  at  once  strength,  and  insight,  and 
gladness. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  confirmation 
of  this  view  in  the  Jiiographia  Literaria 
of  Coleridge  —  a  man  who  was  singularly 
gifted  with  the  power  of  watching  and 
recording  the  history  of  his  own  mind, 
and  able,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  esti¬ 
mate  at  its  true  value  the  training  through 
which  he  had  passed.  He  says  : 

“  My  early  reading  of  fairy  tales,  and  about 
genii  and  the  like,  had  habituated  me  to  the 
vast ;  and  I  never  regarded  my  senses  in  any 
way  as  the  criterion  of  my  experience.  I  regu¬ 
lated  all  my  words  by  my  conceptions,  not  by 
my  sight,  even  at  that  age.  Ought  children  to 
be  permitted  to  read  romances  and  stories  of 
giants,  magicians,  and  genii?  I  know  all  that 
lias  been  said  against  it ;  but  I  have  formed  my 
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faith  ia  the  affirmatire.  I  know  no  other  way 
of  giving  the  mind  a  love  of  the  great  and  the 
whole.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  tlie  same 
truths,  step  by  step,  by  the  con.stant  testimony 
of  their  senses,  seem  to  want  a  sense  which  I 
possess.  They  contemplate  nothing  but  parts, 
and  all  parts  arc  necessarily  little,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  them  is  but  a  mass  of  little  things.  It 
is  true  the  mind  may  become  credulous  and 
prone  to  superstitious  fancies,  by  the  former 
method.  But  are  not  the  experimentalists  (the 
practical  men)  credulou.s,  even  to  madness,  in 
believing  any  absurdity  rather  than  believe  the 
grandest  truths,  if  they  have  not  the  testimony 
of  their  own  senses  in  their  favor?  I  have 
known  some  who  have  been  rationally  educated, 
a.s  it  is  styled.  They  were  marke<l  by  an  almost 
microscopic  acutcnc.ss ;  but  when  they  looked 
at  great  things,  all  became  a  blank,  and  they 
saw  nothing,  and  denied  that  any  thing  could 
l>e  seen,  and  uniformly  put  the  negation  of  a 
power  for  the  possession  of  a  power,  and  called 
the  want  of  imagination,  judgment,  and  the 
never  being  moved  to  rapture,  philosophy.” 

Another  advantage  of  stories  of  pure 
imagination  is,  that  by  them  the  thoughts 
of  a  child  are  carried  out  from  himself. 
The  world  w’hich  attracts  him  is  not  that 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  In  it  no  un¬ 
healthy  introspection,  no  personal  vanity 
can  ]K>.ssibly  bo  stimulated.  His  whole 
observant  and  reflective  faculties  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  something 
separate  and  distant.  He  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  cruelty  of  Blue  Beard., 
or  awed  and  disgusted  by  the  prodigious 
greed  of  the  ogre,  as  “  he  sits  on  a  hill 
licking  his  teeth  with  the  kitchen-iioker.” 
le  admires  with  all  his  might  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Jack  tfie  Giant-Killer,  or  the 
Seven  Champions  :  he  is  touched  with  the 
undeserved  misfortunes  of  Cinderella,  or 
convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  grotesque 
vanity  of  the  Emperor  in  his  new  clothes. 
But  all  these  emotions  are  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  sincere  and  healthful ;  they  are  un¬ 
alloyed  by  any  reflex  action  on  the  child, 
himself^  or  his  playfellows.  It  may  be 
said,  that  a  hatred  of  cruelty  will  be  ex¬ 
cited  as  much  by  the  genuine  story  of  a 
bad  boy  as  by  the  story  of  an  imiiossible 
ogre.  But  there  is  this  diflerence.  In 
the  former  case,  the  child  is  tempted  to 
compare  himself  with  the  delinquent,  and 
to  draw  from  the  story  the  conclusion  of 
the  famous  Jack  Homer,  who,  on  very 
slender  grounds,  as  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  excliumed :  “  What  a  good  boy  am 
I !”  But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  disgust 
or  admiration,  not  being  excited  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  or  a  companion,  begets  no  ill 


will,  no  rash  or  unkind  judgment,  no  sense 
of  8Ui)eriority  or  self-conceit.  It  is  tho 
very  remoteness  of  the  scene  from  tho 
every-day  w'orld  of  probability  and  of 
fact,  which  tends  to  make  the  emotions 
tlms  excited  more  pure  and  innocent,  ami, 
therefore,  more  j)ractically  effective  on 
the  conduct. 

After  all,  it  is  a  great  point  in  education 
to  aw.akcn  the  curiosity',  and  feed  the 
fanev,  because  we  thus  give  a  child  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  in  which 
he  has  come  to  live.  The  awe  and  .aston¬ 
ishment  with  which  a  child  contemplates 
the  mysteries  of  life,  and  gazes  on  things 
too  deep  lor  him  to  fathom,  and  too  high 
for  him  to  understand,  is  one  of  the  best 

Iiossible  means  of  jireparation  for  future 
Liiowledge.  The  pattern  child  of  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  in  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  V>ooks, 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  expressed  a  contempt 
tor  another  little  one  who  had  been  heard 
to  repeat, 

“Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 

How  I  wonder  what  you  are  1” 

He  had  never  been  p<*rmitted  to  wonder 
at  any  thing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  he  had  been  taught  all  .about  the  st.ar, 
how  big  it  was,  and  how  far  off,  and  why 
it  twankled.  It  was  part  of  the  system  of 
his  education,  that  every  question  he  asked 
should  be  met  with  a  prompt  answer,  th.at 
no  room  should  be  left  for  doubt,  nor  for 
curiosity,  nor  for  brooding  over  mysteries. 
We  all  know  how  gre.at  a  nuisance  such 
infant  iirodigies  are.  We  are  all  interest¬ 
ed  in  discouraging  the  peniicious  system 
of  training  which  produces  them.  Even 
the  grown  man  who  has  ceased  to  marvel 
at  the  phenomena  of  life,  who  is  no  longer 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite 
greatness  of  the  fair,  broad  world,  in  which 
he  finds  himself,  nor  oppressed  when  he 
thinks  of  the  im|>08sibillty  of  ever  under¬ 
standing  a  thousandth  part  of  the  things 
he  sees,  is  neither  wise  nor  on  the  road  to 
wisdom.  It  is  far  worse  for  a  child  to  be 
unconscious  of  any  thing  awful,  or  puz¬ 
zling,  or  mysterious  in  life.  He  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  jiaragon  of  learning,  and,  ns  a 
machine  lor  ret.aining  the  maximum 
amount  of  school-book  erudition,  he  will 
probably  l>e  noteworthy  enough  ;  but  he 
will  not  be  childlike.  lie  will  infallibly 
become  cold,  selfish,  and  conceited,  and 
will  gain  but  a  poor  compensation  for  a 
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full  memory,  in  the  shape  of  weakened 
perceptions  and  a  barren  heart. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
an  over-stimulated  imagination ;  and  a 
wise  parent  will  take  care,  that  as  the 
child  grows  older,  the  due  corrective  for 
any  tendency  in  this  direction  should  al¬ 
ways  be  administered  in  the  shape  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  But  we  desire  to 
vindicate  for  the  little  ones  their  right  to 
the  mental  entertainment  of  which  they 
are  so  fond.  We  believe  that  much  of 
the  recent  literature  of  children,  especially 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu¬ 
ry,  when  Airs.  ILarbauld,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  Dr.  Aikin,  were  popular  au¬ 
thors,  has  been  characterized  by  a  cold¬ 
ness  and  an  absence  of  sympathy  with  the 
true  wants  of  children  in  this  respect. 
These  writers  and  their  succe-ssors,  of 
whom  Veter  Parley^  and  his  many  imita¬ 
tors,  are  good  exain[>les,  have  thought  the 
understanding  of  children  a  nobler  power 
than  their  imagination,  and  have  accord¬ 
ingly  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  one, 
.•nid  addressed  themselves  to  the  other. 
But  this  can  not  be  done  with  impunity ; 
and  we  shall  never  deal  fairly  by  children 
until  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  har¬ 
monious  development  of  all  their  powers, 
nor  until  we  have  learnt  from  a  careful 
study  of  their  natures  which  of  those 
powers  were  intended,  by  the  Divine 
Father  of  our  race,  to  be  cultivated  first 
in  order. 

But  even  if  the  reading  of  fictions  and 
tales  of  w'onder  served  no  purpose  in  the 
educ.ation  of  the  intellect,  they  would  still 
be  necess.ary.  For  childhood  is  a  time  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  great  object  of  books, 
toys,  and  such  devices,  is,  after  all,  to 
make  the  little  ones  happy.  We  have  no 
right  to  think  of  happiness  in  their  case 
only  as  a  means  to  some  end,  such  as  in¬ 
struction  or  obedience.  It  is  itself  .an 
end,  and  one  worth  striving  after  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  moral 
nature,  just  as  warmth  is  of  the  physicjil 
nature.  It  is  the  condition  of  its  growth. 
Work  and  effort  are  indeed  the  ap|)ointed 
lot  of  man  upon  earth,  but  it  is  no  true 
economy  w’hich  binds  the  little  ones  into 
iremature  harness.  Tlie  first  needs  of  a 
it  tie  child’s  life  arc  light,  and  heat,  and 
love,  and  joyousness.  To  ua  life  is  a 
stream  whose  banks  we  can  see,  and  whose 
current  we  feel  bearing  us  along  to  the 
infinite  ocean  ;  but  to  a  child  life  is  a  calm 
and  boundless  lake,  with  no  motion  but 


the  dancing  of  its  sportive  waves,  and  no 
light  but  the  rosy  hue  of  perpetual  sun¬ 
rise.  Who  would  not  prolong  for  the 
young  traveler  the  blessed  season  of  un¬ 
consciousness  and  delight  ?  Who  knows 
how  much  strength  for  the  future  contest 
the  little  one  is  drinking  in  at  every  pore, 
while  yet  the  arena  of  the  contest  itself  is 
far  out  of  sight?  Every  picture  w'hich 
delights  the  eye,  every  bright  image  which 
dances  before  the  fancy,  every  toy  which 
keeps  the  fingers  or  the  limbs  in  joyous 
motion,  every  stimulant  to  a  grateful  curi¬ 
osity,  every  pulsation  oT  jileasure  from 
sight  or  sound,  is  a  source  of  fiower,  and 
an  instrument  in  the  development  of  life. 
It  is  a  main  requisite  then  of  a  child’s 
book,  that  it  should  give  pleasure.  If  it 
does  no  more  than  this,  something  valua¬ 
ble  is  gained.  So  long  as  the  pleasure  is  in¬ 
nocent,  it  is  enough.  Let  us  resjiect  the 
happiness  of  children  ;  let  us  acquiesce 
without  grumbling  in  the  decision  of  a 
child  who  prefers  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 
or  the  Ugly  Buck.,  to  a  book  on  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter  or  the  classification  of 
animals.  It  is  in  the  mental  .as  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  digestion,  the  appetite  is  a  pretty 
sure  index  of  what  is  good  for  it.  In  re¬ 
jecting  what  w'e  call  the  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  in  re.adily  assimil.ating  what 
seems  to  us  useless,  the  nature  of  the  child 
is  asserting  for  itself  the  real  requirements 
of  an  age  which  pefchanco  we  have  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  wise  to  submit  to  this  .ar¬ 
rangement,  however  we  may  wish  that  it 
were  altered.  If  we  can  find  out  what 
brings  most  enjoyment  to  the  healthy 
young  spirit,  M'e  find  at  the  same  time 
what  it  is  which  it  is  our  business  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Better  still,  if  we  can  find  what 
pursuits  tend  to  impart  a  tone  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  child’s  whole  life,  we  may 
thankfully  .avail  ourselves  of  the  hint.  For 
cheerfulness  is  the  sunshine  of  the  young 
soul,  and  in  it  all  good  and  beautiful 
qualities  are  likely  to  thrive. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  teaching  as  well  as  de¬ 
lighting  children ;  and  accordingly,  a  vast 
number  of  books  professedly  written  for 
amusement  are  in  their  essence  didactic. 
Just  as  for  older  persons  novels  are  now 
written  “  with  a  purpose,”  so  even  fairy- 
t.ales  and  picture-books  are  apt  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  incomplete  unless  they  are  duly 
furnished  M'ith  a  moral.  It  is  wonderful 
to  observe  the  manifold  disguises  under 
which  the  “  instructor  of  youth  ”  manages 
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with  more  or  less  success  to  conceal  him¬ 
self.  George  Cruikshank  has  contrived 
to  tell  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
so  as  to  make  a  teetotal  allegory  of  it ;  and 
we  suppose  that  nine  tenths  of  even  the 
gayest  and  most  attractive  volumes  in  an 
ordinary  juvenile  library  are  designed  to 
teach  some  lesson,  or  to  inculcate  some 
moral  truth.  In  the  present  generation 
this  is  done  more  systematically  and  some¬ 
what  more  skillfully  than  in  the  last.  In 
the  old  editions  of  JE^tp's  Fables,  the 
word  “  moral  ”  at  the  head  of  the  long 
paragraph  which  followed  each  fable  gave 
a  warning  to  the  young  reader,  of  which 
we  believe  he  habitually  availed  himself ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  book  w'as  never 
read.  At  present  so  many  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  have  been  discovered  for  insinuating 
moral  or  scientific  truths  into  story-books, 
th.at  children  are  never  safe.  The  pleas¬ 
antest  picture  of  a  fireside,  and  the  most 
promising  anecdote  or  conversation  of 
some  children  with  their  papa,  are  too 
often  only  the  prelude  to  a  conversation 
on  chemistry,  or  a  discussion  of  the  (ques¬ 
tion,  “Why  does  the  water  rise  in  a 
pump  ?”  Children  are  so  often  entrapped 
in  this  W'ay,  that  they  learn  to  suspect 
that  the  inevitable  schoolmaster  is  lying 
perdu  under  every  variety  of  innocent  dis¬ 
guise.  It  is  true  they  ac<iuire,  after  short 
jiractice,  a  surprising  talent  for  skipping 
all  the  moral  reflecti<jhs  and  the  scientific 
conversation,  and  selecting  so  much  only 
as  really  is  a  story.  But  the  fact  remains 
the  same,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  more 
creditable  to  the  conscientiousness  and 
right  priiKuple  of  the  writers  of  children’s 
bwks  than  to  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  there  is  generally  an  educa¬ 
tional  aim  even  in  those  tales  w’hich  seem 
to  have  been  written  most  exclusively  to 
entertain  and  amuse. 

When  will  grown-up  people  understand 
that  though  truth  comes  to  them  often  in 
an  abstract  form,  as  truth,  that  is  not 
the  form  in  which  it  is  natural  or  even 
jiossible  for  a  child  to  receive  it  ?  He  does 
not  analyze  or  infer.  If  he  grasps  prin¬ 
ciples  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  concrete ; 
he  must  hold  them  as  sentiments,  as  im¬ 
pressions,  not  as  pro|K)sition8.  In  the 
order  of  logic,  abstract  truths  are  ante¬ 
cedent  to  all  events,  and  explain  them ; 
but  in  the  order  of  <iis(50very,  they  come 
last.  A  child  has  as  yet  no  sense  of  the 
value  of  a  truth,  per  se.  Though  he 
infers,  he  knows  nothing  of  inference. 


His  range  of  experience  h.as  not  been 
wide  enough  to  give  him  even  a  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  induci.ion,  or  the  use  of 
general  jirinciples.  To  a  man,  the  truth 
which  lies  hid  in  phenomena,  or  which  is 
illustrated  by  historical  events,  is  the 
great  object  of  search.  He  studies,  that 
he  may  discover  it.  He  only  values  the 
knowledge  of  fiicts  and  appearances  in  so 
far  as  they  can  contribute  to  give  him 
this.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  think  it  the 
highest  triumph  of  art,  if,  in  writing  a 
child’s  book,  he  can  succeed  in  leading  up 
to  some  moral,  or  drawing  some  general 
inference.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that  the  child 
seldom  or  never  receives  the  moral  .at  all 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  If  the 
truth  is  latent,  or  held  in  solution,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  story,  it  will  indeed  be  duly 
received  by  the  child,  w’ill  sink  in  a  con¬ 
crete  form,  with  tfie  story,  into  the  me¬ 
mory  ;  will  unconsciously  infiuem;e  his 
conduct,  and  will,  at  some  future  time,  be 
reflecttxi  on,  and  found  to  lie  capable  of 
shaping  itself  into  words,  as  an  .abstract 
proposition.  Then,  qierhaps,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  may  jirove  valuable  in  this  shajie ; 
but  at  present,  the  child,  even  if  he  seems 
to  receive  it,  does  no  more  than  recollect  it 
as  a  formula  of  words.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  all  a  child’s  knowledge 
should  come  to  him  in  the  shajie  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  that  he  should  set  coiistriously 
before  him  every  inference  which  he 
draws.  So  long  as  the  duty  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  an  author  desires  to  incul¬ 
cate  is  either  vividly  illustrated  in  the 
story,  or  grows  naturally  .and  sjionta- 
neously  out  of  it,  it  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  ami  find  its  own  way 
into  the  child’s  conscience.  It  need  not 
be  separately  stated,  or  put  into  a  didactic 
and  abstract  form.  The  great  art  of  a 
story-w'riter,  who  wishes  to  in.ake  his 
book  serve  any  moral,  religious,  or  scien¬ 
tific  purpose,  is  to  secure  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  be  taught  is  a  genuine  element  in 
the  story,  and  organically  connected  with 
it ;  not  artificially  attached  to  the  end,  or 
ostentatiously  pr(K5laimed  by  one  of  the 
dramatis  personal.  The  author  of  Jiobin- 
son  Crusoe  does  not  profess  to  be  a  moral 
teacher.  He  says  nothing  about  selfro 
liiuice,  or  industry,  or  forethought,  or  the 
duty  of  adapting  one’s  self  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Hut  he  te.aches  these  things 
nevertheless.  And  he  does  it  the  more 
effectually,  because  he  never  seems  to  be 
teaching  them  as  abstractions.  He  is 
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content  to  let  the  story  carry  its  own  ! 
moral,  and  to  leave  the  inter|iretation  to 
work  itself  out  in  due  time  in  his  little 
reader’s  mind  ;  and  this  i.s  the  wisest 
course.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  true 
reiiuirements  of  a  child’s  imperfectly  de- 
velopetl  nature.  For  in  early  life  some  of  | 
the  best  lessons  which  we  learn  are  learnt 
nneonseiously,  and  when  we  are  least 
aware  that  t*>ey  are  lessons.  The  lessons 
Avhieh  are  conveyed  in  l)ooks  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  since  they  are  intended  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  voluntarily,  should  all  be  of  this 
class.  Otherwise  it  may  be  safely  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  will  not  be  actpiired  at 
.all. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  ureat  juirpose  of  children’s  books  is 
not  so  much  to  im])art  instruction  as  to 
promote  growth.  We  must  not  think  of 
a  child’s  mind  as  of  a  vessel,  which  it  is 
for  us  to  fill,  but  as  a  wonderfully  organiz¬ 
ed  instrument,  which  it  is  for  us  to  de¬ 
velop  and  to  set  in  motion.  He  will  be 
well  or  ill  educated,  not  according  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  retains  the  no¬ 
tions  which  have  been  imjtressed  uj)on  him 
from  without,  but  according  to  the  j)Ower 
which  he  puts  forth  from  within,  and  to 
the  activity  .and  regularity  with  which 
the  several  feelers  or  tetttacula  of  his 
nature  lay  hold  on  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
and  thought  and  known  around  him.  We 
must  be  more  anxious  to  promote  indivi¬ 
duality,  than  to  see  our  own  character 
and  tastes  reproduced  in  his.  The  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  books  should  be  less  dogm.ative 
than  suggestive.  '  It  should  seek  rather  to 
awaken  appetite  than  to  satiate  it.  So 
long  as  a  book  makes  a  child  wakeful  and 
interested,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  he  should  comprehend  it  .all.  The  I 
thought,  “  I  cau  not  understand  this  now',  j 
but  when  I  am  older  I  shall  be  able  to  do  i 
so,”  is  not  only  a  natunal  one  to  a  child, 
but  one  which  at  once  betokens  modesty, 
and  provides  a  stimulus  for  future  exer¬ 
tion.  The  excessive  care  to  explain  every 
thing  clearly,  which  characterizes  many 
modern  books  for  young  people,  renders 
this  thought  unfamiliar  to  a  child.  We 
m.ay,  in  tact,  always  measure  the  merit  of 
a  cliild’s  book  by  two  or  three  very  simple 
tests.  Are  the  Images  it  presents  innocent 
and  healthful  ?  Will  it  r.aise  them  above 
their  present  level,  or  render  them  satis¬ 
fied  wilh  what  they  have  attained  ?  Will 
it  excite  them  to  greater  activity,  .and 
make  them  see  or  hear  or  feel  more  acute¬ 


ly  ?  Will  it  illuminate  the  coneej)tion8 
already  in  the  child’s  mind,  as  well  ns 
give  him  new  ones  ?  Above  all,  does  it 
make  the  eye  glisten  and  the  cheek  glow’, 
and  the  limbs  of  the  little  one  move  with 
delight  ?  For  if  it  fulfills  this  one  require¬ 
ment,  all  the  rest  are  likely  to  be  included 
in  it. 

With  these  views  as  to  the  gener.al  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  literature  of  childhood 
ought  to  fulfill,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
name  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  excellence  in  books  which  have 
been  recently  published,^  in  each  of  the 
classes  into  which  such  books  m.ay  for 
convenience  be  divided.  Those  classes 
are:  1.  Domestic  stories  about  jmssible 
events,  but  designed  simply  for  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  2.  Books  of  pure  imagination,  as 
Fairy  and  Mythological  Stories ;  3.  Sto¬ 
ries  or  conversations,  embodying  some 
educational  j)urpo8e  ;  and,  4.  Books  of 
Poetry. 

I.  Perhaps  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus  “Juvenile  Book”  consist  of  those 
stories  of  home  or  school  life,  which 
.are  the  genre  paintings  of  the  child’s 
picture-gallery,  and  which  are  designed 
primarily  for  .amusement,  but  inci<le!it- 
ally  to  familiarize  the  little  reader  with 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  to 
m.ake  him  understand  his  own  position  in 
it.  We  presume  it  is  the  largest  class 
bec.ause  it  is  that  which  is  considered 
easiest  to  ]»roduce  ;  certainly  not  bec.ause 
it  is  the  most  attractive  or  .acceptable  to 
children  themselves.  The  descriptions  of 
the  ordinary  scenes  which  surround  child¬ 
ren,  and  recitals  of  the  sort  of  t.alk  which 
they  hear  every  day,  soon  become  w’cari- 
some  to  them.  Stories  of  real  life  and 
adventure  are  w'elcome  to  a  boy,  if  they 
carry  his  thoughts  into  some  new’  scene 
in  which  he  can  fancy  himself  the  actor. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  such 
stories  should  be  true  ;  but  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  truthful,  and  should 
describe  events  which  are  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  but  natural.  Hence  a  writer  of  a  book 
of  this  kind  needs  little  of  creative  power ; 
it  is  chiefly  necessary  that  he  be  .an  accurate 
and  steadfast  observer,  and  that  he  should 
never  seek  to  excite  interest  by  exaggera¬ 
tion.  He  should  be  an  artist  of  the  school 
of  Wilkie,  or  Webster,  or  Frith,  content 
honestly  to  paint  some  one  comer,  how’- 
ever  small,  of  the  actual  world,  and  tilled 
with  a  wholesome  horror  of  lay-figures, 
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and  of  mere  conventional  beauty  or  de¬ 
formity.  Sanford  and  Merton^  Jiobinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  Sieiss  Family  Robinson, 
continue  to  be  among  the  best  types  of 
this  class.  The  Language  is  transparent 
and  simple,  yet  not  childish.  The  inci¬ 
dents  are  perfectly  natural,  and  the  story 
captivating.  The  last-mentioned  book  has 
also  a  higher  merit  than  either  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  There  runs  through  it  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  but  still  genuine  recognition 
of  religion  and  its  claims,  which  can  not 
fail  to  impress  a  young  reader  very  strong¬ 
ly.  The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  the 
simple  but  powerful  narrative  of  Defoe. 
In  this  one  respect,  story-books  of  the  na¬ 
turalistic  school  are  not  unfreqnently  de¬ 
ficient.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales, 
Harry  and  Luc^j,  and  Popular  Tales, 
were  all  deservedly  admired  in  their  day, 
and  are  still  favorites  with  many  children. 
They  are  characterized  by  great  pictorial 
power,  and  there  is  a  verisimilitude  as 
well  as  a  general  tone  of  health  and  sound¬ 
ness  pervading  them  which  fully  justify 
their  high  reputation.  But  it  seems  to 
us  an  objection  to  them  that  there  is  a  cold¬ 
ness  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  the  topic,  even  when  the 
natural  course  of  the  story  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  at  least  a  proof  that  the  author 
acknowledges  its  supreme  importance. 
Tins  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
fault.  But  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  serious 
one.  A  true  picture  of  life,  whether  of 
the  family  or  of  general  society,  can  not 
fairly  ignore  the  most  important  element 
in  domestic  and  social  life.  We  do  not 
ask  for  dogmas  or  doctrinal  teaching  in 


books  of  this  class ;  but  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  a  fair  recognition  of  the  fact, 
that  true  religion  is  generally  the  motive 
power  in  a  really  beautiful  and  well-or¬ 
dered  home ;  and  to  be  dis.s.atisfied  with 
the  hard  and  frigid  Deism,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  only  faith  ever  alluded  to  in  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  books.  77te  Fvenings  at 
Home  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbanld  are 
not  wholly  free  from  the  same  fault ;  al¬ 
though  in  directness  of  purpose,  good 
sense,  and  adaptation  to  the  intellectual 
condition  of  children,  this  book  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  excelled.  The  Parent's  Cabinet 
of  Instruction  and  Amusement,  some 
portions  of  which  are  generally  attributed 
to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  the  whole  of 
which  is  characterized  by  all  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  her  style  and  purpose,  is  now  Iwing 
republished  fty  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder 
in  a  very  attrswtive  serial  form.  Sotne  of 
its  stories,  such  as  that  of  Brace  Bobby 
and  others,  have  taken  a  pennanent  hold 
on  the  tastes  of  children,  and  have  been 
reprinted  a  hundred  times.  But  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  not  free  from  the  fault  of 
treating  children  in  a  somewhat  pedantic 
and  artificial  way,  and  attaching  a  very 
exaggerated  importance  to  their  little  ac¬ 
quirements  in  science  or  in  self-know¬ 
ledge.  Miss  Lamb’s  little  series  of  stories 
for  girls,  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  although 
somewhat  old-fa.Hhioned,  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  straightforwjird  books  of 
Its  class.  It  treats  the  re.ader8  as  child¬ 
ren,  and  yet  without  condescension  or 
silliness. 

(OOKCLCDKD  IH  NCXT  NUMBEB.) 
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The  attempt,  however  partially  success¬ 
ful,  to  connect  Europe  with  America  by  a 
continuous  cable  adapted  to  convey  tele¬ 
graphic  messages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
between  two  stations,  one  in  Ireland  and 


•  Phytiral  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F. 
Maukt,  LI..D.,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy.  Third 
Edition.  1  Tol.  8vo.  London.  185fi. 

Dtsp-Sea  Soundings  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 


the  Other  in  Newfoundland,  'will  probably 
be  regarded  in  future  as  a  great  e|>och  in 
the  history  of  science.  Like  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steam,  at  first  awkwardly  and 
with  little  economy,  but  gradually  dis- 
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H.M.S.  Cyclops,  Lieutenant- Commander  Joseph 
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placing  all  other  kinds  of  power  for  large 
cla.<»se3  of  work,  the  progress  of  electric 
telegraphs  has  advanced  by  rapid  steps, 
iintil  men  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
though  checked  for  the  moment,  it  must 
advance  ;  and  in  this,  as  was  the  case  with 
steam-power,  mechanical  and  physical  dif¬ 
ficulties  seem  to  vanish  as  the  necessity  for 
new  inventions  and  modifications  becomes 
felt.  There  was,  perhaps,  as  great  a  dis- 
t.ance  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
practical  advance  between  the  conveyance 
of  a  wire  on  land  from  one  station  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  obtaining  a  safe  and  perma¬ 
nent  communication  through  a  wide,  deep, 
and  iinknown  sea,  as  there  was  between 
the  Marcpiis  of  Worcester’s  invention  and 
the  construction  of  a  modern  locomotive 
engine ;  and  w'hile  all  must  regret  the  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  Lay  the  Atlaiitic  telegraph  cable  last 
year,  few  are  perhaps  aware  of  the  real 
n.aturc  of  the  diflieulties  overcome,  and 
the  great  amount  of  information  that  has 
been  obtained  in  preparing  for  the  gigan¬ 
tic  and  costly  experiment  and  securing  its 
success  when  it  shall  again  be  attempted. 

A  great  deal  of  this  information  is  of  a 
scientific  nature,  and  bears  quite  .as  much 
oil  physic.al  geography  and  n.atur.al  history 
.as  it  does  on  telegraphs.  Every  step  made 
in  one  department  of  science  is  certain  to 
Lay  open  some  truths  and  laws  that  will  be 
found  useful  and  applicable  in  others,  .and 
the  speci.al  investigations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  Laying  the  c.able  succe.ssfully, 
have  alrcaily  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  constitution  of  a  large  area  of  ocean 
floor,  have  discovered  relations  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  various  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  have  shown  what  are  the 
marine  anim.als  influential  in  modifying  or 
producing  deposits  in  deep  sea,  and  have 
proved  that  while  the  successful  deposit 
of  an  unbroken  cable  across  the  vast 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  is  possible, ^here 
is  still  something  more  to  be  done  before 
this  whole  question  is  solved,  and  a  prac¬ 
ticable  communication  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  results  alre.ady  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  advances  made  in  cognate 
sciences,  can  not  fail  to  assist  in  the  future 
attempts  that  must  be  made,  and  th.at  will 
doubtless  terminate  in  perfect  success. 
Already  have  distinct  propositions  been 
made  to  carry  electric  communication  by 
other  totally  distinct  lines  from  Europe  to 
America,  and  it  has  become  a  question 
merely  of  time  whether  we  or  our  children 


shall  see  the  most  distant  parts  of  our  own 
empire  brought  into  instant  communica¬ 
tion  Avith  the  central  Government. 

The  electric  telegraph,  in  its  simplest 
state,  requires  that  a  wire  should  bo  so 
placed  that  an  electric  current  passing 
through  it  shall  not  communicate  with  the 
earth  except  at  Avill.  In  this  state,  the 
wire  is  said  to  be  insulated,  and  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  an  insulated  wire  is  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved. 

On  land  there  is  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  insuring  insolation.  The  wire 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  air,  support¬ 
ed  at  convenient  intervals  on  poles  by 
porcelain  or  other  non-conducting  ledges, 
or  enveloped  in  non-conducting  casing  of 
caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha ;  or  it  may 
8.afely  bo  carried  through  the  earth  itself. 
A  nearly  similar  provision  enables  the  wire 
to  be  carried  across  rivers,  and  through 
tracts  of  water  of  inconsiderable  depth, 
and  for  small  distances. 

When  however,  a  sea,  is  to  be  crossed, 
the  difficulties  become  magnified  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
ocean  to  be  traversed ;  and  this  is  the 
case  partly  from  the  larger  scale  of  the 
operation,  but  partly  also  because  the  sea- 
bottom  and  its  irregularities  of  form  can 
only  bo  approximatively  determined.  A 
wire  so  placed  is  also  subject  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  action  of  the  waves,  especially  at 
the  two  shores,  Avhere  the  stones  and 
shingle  constantly  shifting,  inevitably  and 
rapidly  wear  the  wire  to  pieces  by  con- 
st.ant  rubbing  and  pulling.  It  must  be 
evident,  too,  that  the  occasional  storms 
that  occur  great  Ij^  increase  t  he  risk  of  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  that  ships  anchoring  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  a  wire,  and  dragging  their  anchors, 
must  alw'ays  be  regarded  as  possible  events 
AA’herever  the  wire  .approaches  a  frequented 
shore.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
strenj^hen  the  line,  and  make  it  capable 
of  resisting  all  these  chances  of  injury;  so 
that  instead  of  a  mere  Avire,  a  stout  twist¬ 
ed  cable  of  iron  or  copper  of  the  strong¬ 
est  kind  has  been  generally  employed,  and 
this  cable  is  insulated  by  successive  coat¬ 
ings  of  substances  AA’hich  are  as  bad  con¬ 
ductors  as  possible  of  electricity. 

A  cable  thus  made  is,  however,  a  heavy 
and  A*ery  unwieldy  thing,  and  the  quantity 
sufficient  to  cross  a  A’ery  few  hundred 
miles  of  sea  is  a  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  cargo  for  any  ship  even  in  fair 
weather,  and  one  which  is  almost  unman¬ 
ageable  when  the  sea  is  rough,  and  the 
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ship  labors  and  pitches.  The  cable  laid 
to  communicate  between  Enjsrland  and 
Franco,  by  wa^'  of  Dover  and  Calais,  is  an 
e.vample  of  this.  It  weighs  no  less  than 
eight  tons  to  the  mile,  and  thus  even  in  the 
very  narrow  sea  separating  oiir  isl.and  from 
the  Continent,  and  easily  crossed  in  two 
hours  bv  a  steamboat,  the  weight  of  c.able 
required  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.  Notwithstanding  its  w’eight  and 
great  strength,  this  cable  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  d.amaged,  not  only  at  its  two 
ends  but  at  various  points  across.  The 
submarine  cables  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
likewise  of  some  magnitude  and  very  un¬ 
wieldy,  but  are  less  subject  to  injury  when 
once  laid. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  should  be 
asked,  why  a  cable  can  not  be  carried 
across  a  wide,  deep  sea  as  easily  and  safely 
as  across  a  narrow  and  shallow'  strait,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  mere  magni¬ 
tude  and  w'eight  of  such  cables  as  have 
generally  been  selected  would  render  the 
conveyance  of  the  line  an  impossibility ; 
and  w'hen  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  cable,  many 
others  still  remain.  The  unknown  depth 
of  the  water  w'as  for  a  long  time  a  still 
greater  obstacle,  while  the  ignorance  till 
lately  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  sea- 
bottom  under  deep  W'ater,  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  deep  currents  that 
might  drift  a  light  cable,  or  prevent  its 
sinking  at  once  to  the  bottom,  the  chance 
of  icebergs  drifting  over  and  grounding 
upon  it,  the  questionable  nature  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  deep  W'ater,  and  numerous 
mechanic.al  and  electrical  difficulties,  all 
presented  themselves  to  those  engineers 
w’ho  first  imagined,  and  ultimately  carried 
out,  the  scheme  of  laying  a  telegraph  cable 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  difficul¬ 
ties,  although  of  a  very  interesting  nature, 
and  requiring  great  ingenuity  and  perse¬ 
verance  to  overcome,  it  is  not  proposed 
here  to  consider.  Some  idea  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  to  their  extent,  w'hen  we  are 
told  “  a  series  of  upwards  of  tw’o  thousand 
distinct  experiments  w'as  carried  out  on 
the  subject  of  signals  and  the  rate  of  trans¬ 
mission  alone,  while  as  many  as  sixty-two 
different  kinds  of  cable  W'ere  tried  before 
that  ultimately  adopted  was  decided  on.” 
Although,  however,  w'e  do  not  here  enter 
into  details  concerning  these  matters,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  any  future  attempt  a 
considerable  modification  will  be  made  in 


respect  to  many  of  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  general  outline  statement  of  this 
very  important  part  of  the  work  should 
be  given. 

The  cable  ultira.ately  selected  consisted 
of  six  strands  of  jnire  copper  wire,  of  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  diameter,  twisted 
alxmt  one  central  wire  of  the  s.ame  dimen¬ 
sions.  All  seven  wires  nmst  break  bc*fore 
contact  would  be  destroyed  ;  and  this  con¬ 
struction  rendered  the  whole  sufficiently 
el.astic  to  stretch  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth 
of  the  total  length  without  breaking. 

The  W'eight  of  the  cable  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  one  ton  per  mile  in  air,  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  fourteen  cwt.  in  w'ater,)  and  it  w'as 
calculated  that  the  greatest  str.ain  it  w.as 
likely  to  have  to  boar  was  not  more  than 
tw'o  and  a  half  tons.  !Much  trouble  and 
risk  were  anticipated  and  experienced  in 
paying  out  the  c.able  from  the  ves.sel  in 
which  it  was  carried  to  se.a,  and  it  is  well 
know'll  that  sevenal  partial  failures  occurred 
in  this  matter  before  the  w'hole  of  the  line 
w'.as  completed.  The  various  matters, 
whether  mechanic.al  or  electrical,  that  had 
to  be  either  tried  beforehand  or  risked  at 
the  last  moment,  must  not  how'ever  detain 
us  longer,  as  the  main  object  with  us  at 
jiresent  is  to  explain  the  extent  in  which 
jihysical  geography  and  n.atural  history 
participated  in  the  great  W'ork  w’hich  w’us 
at  l.a.st  accomplished. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  inquiry  that 
are  more  especially  recognizable.  They 
are : 

1.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  in  what  is 
technically  called  blue  or  deep  w'ater,  .and 
the  apjiroxirnate  form  of  the  ocean-floor. 

2.  The  temperjiture  of  the  deeper  w’aters 
of  the  ocean  iu  various  latitudes  .as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  surface  ;  the  set  and  force 
of  currents  acting  at  great  depths,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  what  m.ay  be 
called  the  deep  drift,  whether  along  the 
bottom  by  currents,  or  produced  by  the 
pjissage  of  icebergs  loaded  with  detritus 
from  high  to  low  latitudes. 

3.  The  actual  geological  condition,  or 
the  nature  of  the  rock  at  the  sea-bottom, 
whether  hard,  naked,  and  jagged,  or 
smooth  and  soft  ;  and  also,  if  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  inhabit.ants  of  the  bottom, 
if  any  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  nature  .and 
state  of  organic  remains  at  great  depths. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
and  the  contour  lines  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Tlie  depth  of  shallow  w'ater  is  easily 
ascertained  by  suddenly  dropping  a  heavy 
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weight  attached  to  a  marked  line,  and 
noting  ti»e  point  whore  the  line  ceases  to 
run  out  rapidly.  This  is  called  at  sea  sound¬ 
ing,  or  tftroichiy  the  lead,’’'  and  has  been 
seen  by  every  one  who  h.as  been  much  on 
board  ship.  In  this  case  the  lead  is  fre¬ 
quently  provided  Mith  a  hollow  cup-like 
depression  on  the  lower  side,  in  which  a 
lump  of  tallow  is  placed.  When  the  le.ad 
falls  to  the  bottom,  the  t.allow  either  fixes 
into  small  stones  or  mud,  which  adhere  and 
are  brought  up  with  it,  or  else  receives 
the  impression  of  coral  or  hard  rock,  thus 
in  some  measure  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  floor.  It  is  only  in  modcr.ate  depths 
th.at  these  measures  have  hitherto  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  until  within  a  very  few  years,  there 
wer(‘  no  more  acciirate  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  great  depths  than  by  throw’ing 
into  the  water  a  heavy  weight  to  W’hicli 
was  attached  spun  yarn,  (coarse  hemp, 
threads  twisted  together,)  or  silk  thre.ads. 
It  w.as  supposed  that  when  the  lead 
reachetl  the  bottom,  either  a  shock  would 
be  felt,  or  the  line  becoming  slack  wouhl 
cease  to  run  out. 

IJeyond  the  dejdh  of  a  few’  thous.and 
feet  (at  the  most  six  or  eight  thousand) 
these  inctluKls  were  exceedingly  uncertain 
and  could  not  be  dejtcnded  on  ;  for,  in  the  i 
first  jdace  no  shock  is  communic.ated  when  I 
so  great  a  length  of  line  is  out ;  and,  in  the 
n<?xt,  it  is  (piite  certain  that  a  very  slight 
under-current  of  water  will  so  act  on  such 
a  line  as  to  carry  it  out  long  .after  the 
weight  has  ceased  to  act  upon  it.  ^Vlany 
ingenious  inventions  w’erc  then  apjilied  to 
obtain  the  dejith,  by  ascertaining  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water  ;  but  though  these  suc¬ 
ceeded  beautifully  in  moderate  dejiths, 
all  failed  when  alteniiited  in  really  deep 
water. 

One  person,  for  example,  tried  the  effect 
of  exploding  heavy  charges  of  gunpowder 
by  dropping  a  shell,  expecting  th.at  the 
distance  would  be  determined  by  the  time 
the  sound  took  to  travel,  the  moment  of 
explosion  being  known  by  calculation. 
Another  constructed  a  deep  sea-le.ad,  hav¬ 
ing  a  column  of  air  where  compression  ; 
could  be  registered  ;  a  third  constructed 
a  delicate  apparatus,  marking  the  number 
of  turns  of  a  screw-propeller,  which  re¬ 
volved  once  for  every  fathom  of  de])th. 
But  no  sound  from  the  explosion  reaclusl 
the  air  above ;  no  instrument  could  be  j 
constructed  to  bear  the  enormous  pressure  | 
of  many  hundred  atmospheres,  exerted  by  i 
the  vast  column  of  water  which  it  was  ne- 1 


ccssary  to  penetr.ate  ;  no  machinery  was  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough,  .and  man- 
.age.able  enough,  to  render  available  the 
action  of  the  screw-propeller.  Again  and 
.again  were  experiments  tried,  .and  as  much 
as  fifty  thousand  feet  of  line  h.ave  been  run 
out  without  any  indication  of  a  bottom. 
The  parts  of  the  ocean  thus  experimented 
on  were  spoken  of  as  unfathom.able,  .and 
mysterious  enough,  to  all  appearance,  w’ere 
those  vast  depressions  of  the  earth  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Atkantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that  no  attempt 
could  reasonably  be  made  to  sink  a  tele- 
grajdi  cable  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
between  England  .and  America ;  no  esti- 
m.ate  even  couhl  be  formed  .as  to  the  qu.an- 
tity  of  cable  th.at  w’ould  be  needed,  until 
this  first  great  problem  .as  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  was  satisfactorily  solved,  and  at 
length  an  approximate  method  was  sug¬ 
gested.  Special  sounding-twine  was  con¬ 
structed  ;  one  hundred  fathoms  of  it 
weighing  only  one  pound,  and  of  strength 
sufficient  to  sujiport  a  weight  of  sixty 
j)ounds  in  air.  By  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and  using  alw.ays  a  sinker  of  the 
same  size  and  weight,  it  was  found  that 
a  law  of  di*seent  could  be  established,  at 
least  approximately,  so  that  by  watching 
the  time  the  line  took  to  run  out  one  hun¬ 
dred  fathom.s,  at  each  successive  one  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms  of  descent,  and  tabulating 
the  result,  the  fin.al  termiiuation  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  could  be  obtained,  and  the  in¬ 
stant  of  striking  the  bottom  discovered, 
because  then  tlie  weight  of  the  sinker 
ceased  to  carry  out  the  line,  and  the  cur¬ 
rents  alone  began  to  act.  Thus  it  ap- 
pcareil  that  the  .average  time  of  the  lead 
descending  from  the  depth  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  to  that  of  five  hundred  fathoms  was 
two  minutes  twenty-one  seconds.  Be¬ 
tween  one  thousand  and  eleven  hundred 
fathom.s,  the  time  w.as  three  minutes  twen- 
ty-si.x  seconds,  and  between  eighteeen 
hundred  and  nineteen  hundred  fathoms, 
four  minutes  twenty-nine  seconds.  Some¬ 
thing  like  an  approximation  of  the  true 
depth  could  thus  be  obtained;  but  of 
course  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
bottom  was  communicated,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  was  subject  to  considerable  doubt. 

At  length  a  very  simple  .and  ingenious 
contrivance  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  United  St.ates  Navy,  by  which, 
when  the  bottom  was  reached  by  a  he.avy 
weight  acting  as  a  sinker  and  carrying 
down  the  line  and  an  a])paratu8  attached. 
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the  fiinker  or  weight  was  immediately  de¬ 
tached  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance, 
and  the  frame-work  carried  down,  being 
lightened  of  its  load,  could  be  lifted  back 
again  through  the  water,  and  bring  with 
it  to  the  upper  world  some  proof  of  its 
having  really  reached  solid  matter.  The 
contriv.ance  m  question  consists  of  a  rod, 
at  w’hose  lower  end  is  an  inverted  cup, 
jjrovided  with  a  valve,  and  from  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  slung  a  cannon-ball  hol- 
lowe<l  to  receive  the  rod.  The  mode  of 
slinging  the  ball  and  suspending  the  rod 
is  such,  that  the  moment  the  bottom  of 
the  rod  rests  upon  the  se-a-bottom,  and 
the  w’eight  is  thus  removed  from  the  line, 
the  ball  is  released  from  its  sling  and  drops 
off.  The  rod,  which  is  of  no  great  weight, 
can  be  lifted  with  the  line,  and  the  cup 
carries  up  indications  of  the  bottom,  and 
a  portion  of  the  bottom  itself  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  soft. 

With  an  instrument  of  this  kind  a  num¬ 
ber  of  soundings  were  made  in  v.arious 
pails  of  the  Atlantic,  first  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hydrographers,  and  since  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  our  own  navy ;  and  in  most  cases 
with  results  exceedingly  satisfactory.  A 
modification  of  Brooke’s  apparatus  by  Mr. 
Massey  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
English  navigators,  and  weights  varying 
from  thirty-two  to  ninety-six  pounds  e.ich 
are  now'  generally  used,  the  detaching 
apparatus  itself  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds.  To  sink  these,  three  kinds  of 
line  are  employed,  one  being  the  usu.al 
deep  sea-line,  w’eighing  twenty-three 
pounds  per  one  hundred  fathoms,  another 
a  whale-line,  weighing  ninety-six  jiounds 
per  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  the  third, 
a  light  silk  line,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  iliamcter,  made  in  France.  Supplied 
with  an  ample  provision  of  the  various 
kinds  of  line,  (in  all  twenty-seven  thousand 
fathoms,)  and  with  eighty  self-det.aching 
iron  weights,  each  fitted  w  ith  a  v.alve  for 
bringing  up  the  Iwittom,  besides  twenty 
of  Massey’s  sounding  machines  to  check 
the  time-law,  on  Avhich  so  much  depend¬ 
ed,  II.5I.S.  Cyclops,  Commander  Joseph 
D.ayman,  set  sail  in  the  early  pail  of  June, 
1857,  to  rejieat  and  confirm  the  soundings 
of  Lieutenant  Berryman,  in  the  United 
States  steamer  Arctic,  who  had  discovered 
not  long  before  the  very  important  fact, 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  far  from  being 
generally  unfathomable,  w'as  really  of  very 
ascertainable  and  uniform  depth,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  distance  between 


Ireland  .and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
His  statement  was,  that  a  kind  of  de¬ 
pressed  plateau  existed  for  almost  the 
w  hole  way  across,  commencing  about  two 
hundred  .and  fifty  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  and  terminating  within  about  four 
hundred  miles  of  the  American  shores; 
that  for  upwards  of  a  thous.and  marine 
miles  of  distance,  the  average  dejith  of 
this  ]>lateau  was  about  twelve  thousand 
feet,  and  with  one  exception,  (nearly  mid¬ 
way,)  there  w.is  no  difi'erence  of  level  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  feet ;  that  at 
the  two  ends  there  was  a  sudden  and  very 
considerable  elevation,  corresponding  to 
steep  submarine  cliffs,  rising  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  side  seven  thousand  feet  in  a  very 
few  miles,  and  on  the  American  side  four 
thousand  feet  in  about  fifty’  miles.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  stated,  that  tlie  bottom  con¬ 
sisted  for  the  most  part  of  soft  mud.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  follow  the  n.arrative 
of  the  operations,  which,  in  confirming 
this  statement,  made  the  estimate  of  the 
length  of  cable  required,  ami  the  mode  in 
w’hich  it  might  be  expected  to  rest,  mat¬ 
ters  much  more  clear  than  many  engineer¬ 
ing  operations  for  which  contracts  are 
reailil}'  taken. 

The  Cyclops  was  speci.a!ly  fitted  for 
taking  deep  soundings.  In  addition  to 
the  apparatus  and  line  already  mentioned, 
she  had  a  tw’elve  horse-power  steam-engine 
to  heave  in  the  line.  She  was  .also  pro¬ 
vided  with  six  sets  of  Burt’s  buoy  .and 
nijiper  of  very  large  size,  by  means  of 
winch  the  ship  could  be  kept  up  to  and 
over  the  lead  as  it  went  down,  and  bv  this 
means  was  enabled,  with  steam  .and  sail 
combined,  to  keep  her  position  without 
drifting  the  whole  time  of  the  descent  of 
the  line. 

It  was  found  on  trial  that  soundings 
could  be  obtained  not  only  in  c.alm  but  in 
windy  we.ather,  and  even  in  afresh  breeze 
with  a  high  sea.  (iencrally,  however,  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  c.alm  during 
the  trials  actually  m.ade. 

It  was  required  that  the  soundings 
should  be  Taken  on  the  arc  of  a  gre.at  cir¬ 
cle,  from  Valentia,  on  the  west  co.ast  of 
Ireland,  to  Trinity  B.ay,  in  the  island  of 
New’foundl.and.  In  deep  water  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  each  sounding  w’ere  to  be 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  near  shore 
a  much  shorter  distance.  Sixteen  casts 
W’ere  taken  before  the  steep  cliff  facing  to 
the  w'est  (two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
Irom  the  coast)  was  reached.  Judging 
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from  these,  it  is  now  known  that  the  water 
deepens  gradually  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  to  the  depth  of  live  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  every  where  with  a  sandy 
bottom.  It  then  deepens  more  rapidly, 
until  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  land  the  depth  is 
twenty-five  hundred  feet,  with  a  bottom 
of  hard  rock.  It  then  shallows  gradually 
to  a  depth  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  dee|)- 
ens  rapidly  to  thirty-three  hundred  feet, 
and  shallows  again  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  further  w'est,  the  lead 
dropped  at  once  to  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
drwl  feet,  a  fall  steeiMjr  than  that  of  the 
Al|>s  on  the  Italian  side.  In  this  first 
really  deep  sounding  the  weight  employed 
was  fitly  poimds  not  detaching ;  the 
line  (an  ordinary  deep-sea  line)  was  uj)- 
wards  of  an  hour  running  out,  and  re¬ 
quired  an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  haul 
in.  The  lead  brought  up,  both  in  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  intended  for  it  and  adhering  to 
the  rod  and  line,  a  soft,  mealy,  sticky  sub¬ 
stance,  light-colored  and  mud-like,  which 
is  designated  “  oaze.”  On  the  return 
voyage,  with  the  advantage  of  more  ex- 
j>erience,  with  a  much  heavier  weight, 
ct)nsisting  of  ninety-six  pounds  of  iron, 
with  a  deep-sea  lead  attached,  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  a  cast 
was  taken  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  same  point. 
In  this  c.ase  the  time  of  running  out  was 
only  fi)rty-two  minutes  sixteen  seconds, 
but  the  depth  recorded  was  the  same  and 
the  bottom  of  the  same  nature. 

From  this  starting-point  the  depth  was 
t.aken  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  a.scer- 
tiined,  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  all 
the  way  across. 

The  existence  of  the  plateau  was  fully 
determined,  the  depth  being  almost  every 
where  between  ten  thousand  and  twelve 
thousand  feet,*  and  the  bottom  almost 
every  where  of  the  same  peculiar  oaze, 
which  is  presumed  to  be  of  no  great  thick¬ 
ness,  as  small  pieces  of  rock  were  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  up  with  it.  In  two  in¬ 
stances  otdy,  between  the  fifteenth  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  west  longitude,  was 
the  bottom  of  any  other  m.aterial,  and  in 


•  Only  in  one  spot,  between  82®  end  33®  west 
loni'ilude,  is  the  depth  less  th.in  ten  thousand  feet, 
and  a  little  to  the  east,  in  66®  west  longitude,  is 
the  onlv  great  depression,  the  water  being  there 
nearly  ntleen  thousand  feet  deep. 


;  one  of  these  broken  shells,  in  the  other 
two  small  stones  were  brought  up.  West 
j  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  longitude,  the 
water  became  gradually  le-ss  deep  as  far 
as  the  fiftieth  meridian,  after  which  the 
,  defUli  is  no  where  so  much  as  twelve  hun- 
j  dred  feet. 

The  evidence  thus  obtained  as  to  the 
form  and  depth  of  the  bottom  was  fully 
corroborated  by  the  actual  laying  of  the 
telegraph  cable,  which  was  com))leted,  as 
is  well  known,  on  Wednesday  the  fourth 
of  August,  1858,  the  quantity  of  cable 
paid  out  amounting  to  two  thousand  and 
fifty  miles,  being  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  excess  of  the  actual  shortest 
distance  from  point  to  point  at  the  surface 
from  Valentia,  in  Ireland,  to  Trinity  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  con¬ 
siders  the  subject  for  a  moment,  that  the 
errors  in  depth  as  calculated  by  the  obser¬ 
vations  recorded  can  only  be  in  excess. 
In  other  words,  the  ocean  is  no  where 
deeper  than  determined  by  soundings, 
when  those  soundings  bring  up  specimens 
of  the  bottom,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  depth  may  really 
be  very  much  exaggerated.  Some  con¬ 
firmation,  therefore,  is  needed  to  satisfy 
us  as  to  the  value  of  the  estimate  of  these 
depths  which  we  are  told  are  equal  to  the 
bight  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  which  are  mea¬ 
sured  with  so  little  difficulty  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  by  a  plumb-line.  It  is  true 
that  the  uniformity  of  the  result  over  so 
wide  a  space  is  some  evidence  that  there 
can  be  no  very  enormous  error,  but  it  oc¬ 
curred  on  several  occasions  during  the 
cruise  of  the  Cyclops,  that  observations 
were  made  which  tended  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  give  confidence  to  tho.se  occupied 
in  the  survey,  and  satisfy  them  that  the 
error  was  really  very  inconsiderable.  The 
repetition  of  the  sounding  as  nearly  as 
[lossible  in  the  same  spot  where  the  sud¬ 
den  drop,  already  mentioned,  occurred,  and 
again  under  very  different  circumstances, 
with  different  kinds  of  lines,  but  .still  with 
the  same  result;  and  the  obtaining  identi¬ 
cal  results  with  double  casts  under  pre- 
I  cisely  similar  circumstances,  gave  .ample 
proof  that  the  error  must  I>e  small  and 
was  at  least  constant.  The  emjdoyment 
of  the  sounding  machine,  as  constructed 
by  Masstw,  and  the  comparison  of  its  re¬ 
sults  with  those  obtained  quite  independ¬ 
ently,  also  constituted  a  satisfactory  check. 
Moreover  a  remarkable  occurrence  is  men- 
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tioned  by  Captain  Dayman,  wliich  goes  I  to  haul  in,  “  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
far  to  show  that  the  effect  of  nnder-cur- 1  stenin  so  as  to  obtain  a  pressure  of  twelve 
rents  on  deep  soundings  is  so  small  as  to  j^tounds  on  the  square  inch  before  overcom- 
render  it  very  doubtful  whether  such  mg  the  inertia  and  moving  the  lino.” 
things  can  exist.  “  The  tar  was  ibreed  out  of  the  rope  in  an 

The  case  was  this ;  on  an  evening  when  extraordinary  manner,  several  of  the 
the  sea  was  too  high  to  employ  smaller  splices  started,  and  the  rope  was  much 
lines,  a  cast  was  taken  with  ta|>ered  whale-  !  stretched.” 

line  and  a  sinker  of  ninety-six  pound  j  The  mere  determination  of  one  line  of 
weight.  The  depth,  as  given  by  the  soundings  across  the  Atlantic,  although  a 
sounding  machine,  corrected  from  former  ]  very  important  work  and  a  grc.at  step  in 
observations,  was  two  thousand  one  hun-  i  advance  in  the  science  of  hydrography,  is 
dred  and  seventy-six  fathoms,  (thirteen  |  yet  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  know- 
thousand  and  fifty  six  feet,)  but  on  this  i  h-dgj*  that  must  be  acquired  sooner  or  later 
occasion  two  thous.and  four  hundred  ,  of  the  great  tnwts  of  ocean  covering  so 
fathoms  (fourteen  thous.and  four  hundred  |  large  a  part  of  the  surfice  of  our  glolM*. 
feet)  of  line  h.ad  been  paid  out  to  make  !  Much  has  been  already  done,  chiefiy  by 
sure  of  detaching  the  weight,  .and  the  result  I  American  authorities,  in  determining  a|»- 
was  that  t  wo  hundred  fithoms  of  line  next  j  iiroximately  the  form  of  the  ocean  floor 
the  sinker  came  up  to  the  surfime  in  a  t.an-  j  of  the  Atlantic  generally,  and  obtaining 
gled  coil.  “The  sinker  itself  Avas  de- '  contour  lines  of  equal  depth  by  whu-h 
tached  and  the  valve  full  of  soft  oaze,  but  !  ultimately  the  maps  of  this  o<a*an  M'ill  be 
that  part  of  the  line  which  had  lain  at  the  marked.  As  far  as  we  know  at  jiresent, 
bottom  as  a  coil  was  in  many  pl.aces  cov-  the  deepest  part  of  the  North-Atlantic  is 
ered  with  the  same  kind  oi  oaze,  which  on  the  American  side  south  of  the  great 
had  adhered  to  it  throughout  its  passage  banks  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  for- 
to  the  surface.”  tielh  and  thirty-fifth  j)ar.allel8  of  latitude. 

The  amount  of  line,  therefore,  which  There  ajtpears  here  to  be  a  great  basin 
had  been  out  when  the  sinker  was  de-  whose  axis  ranges  east  and  west  for  nearly 
t.ached  could  only  have  been  two  thousand  a  thousand  miles,  and  whose  depth  below 
two  hundred  fathoms,  or  about  twenty-  the  sea-level  is  believed  to  exceed  the  ex- 
four  fathoms  more  than  that  shown  by  the  j  treme  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of 
machine.  As  the  ship  was  throughout  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Far  away 
the  sounding  exactly  over  the  line,  and  the  e.ast  of  this  depression,  the  isl.ands  of  the 
depth  marked  by  the  sounding  machine  Azores  rise  suddenly  out  of  deep  water, 
agrees  so  nearly  with  the  quantity  of  line  and  are  separated  from  the  shores  of  I’or- 
require<l  to  reach  the  bottom,  it  would  tugal  and  Morocco,  and  the  narrow  en- 
apjiear  that  the  line  must  have  been  car-  trance  to  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  trench 
ried  down  perpendicularly,  and  th.at,  varying  in  depth  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
therefore,  no  under-current  affccte<l  it.  eighteen  thous.and  feet.  South  of  the 
It  must  not  be  siqiposed  that  aline  can  same  great  depression  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
be  sent  down  to  these  vast  depths  and  coralline  group  of  the  Bermudas  is  sejia- 
brought  back  to  the  sui-face  without  show-  rated  in  like  manner  from  the  more  con¬ 
ing  some  marks  of  the  ch.ange  of  condition  tinuous  land  of  the  West-Indian  Islands 
to  which  it  had  been  exjiosed.  The  pres-  by  more  th.an  twenty  thousand  feet  of 
sure  of  the  air  .at  the  sea-level  being  fifteen  water.  Parallel  to  the  north-e.ast  coast 
pounds  to  every  square  inch  of  surface,  of  South  -  Americ-a  is  very  deep  water, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  depth  of  apparently  a  continuation  of  the  deep 
fifteen  thous.and  feet  will  be  upwards  of  trench,  already  alluded  to,  off  the  west 
four  hundred  times  that  amount  or  nearly  coast  of  Europe.  The  central  part  of  the 
three  tons  to  the  square  inch.  About  one  Atlantic  is  far  less  deep  —  a  million  of 
ton  weight  of  whale-line  would  be  required  square  miles  at  le.a8t  having  a  depth  of 
to  reach  the  depth  of  two  thoimnd  four  ten  thous.and  feet,  or  less,  and  p.artaking 
hundred  fathoms,  .and  as  the  surface  of  apparently  of  the  n.ature  of  a  plateau,  of 
that  qu.antity  of  line  is  as  much  as  two  which  the  so-called  telegraph  plateau 
thousand  four  hundred  square  feet,  the  forms  a  part,  but  is  a  little  deeper.  The 
friction  in  lifting  it  through  the  water  be-  Cape  de  Verde  islands  appear  to  rise 
comes  enormously  great.  We  are  told  abruptly  out  of  exceedingly  deep  water, 
that,  starting  with  the  twelve-horse  engine  and  on  both  sides  of  the  mid  Atlantic, 
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thoucfh  chiefly  on  the  western  or  Ameri¬ 
can  side,  the  water  continues  deep  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  respective 
continents. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  result  of 
deep  soundings  in  the  seas  of  which  we 
know  most,  as  being  most  immediately 
within  our  range.  Already  does  the  com¬ 
plete  form  of  that  important  portion  of 
our  earth  begin  to  loom  obscurely  in  the 
distance ;  already  are  engineers  beginning 
to  speculate  on  new  lines  for  conveying 
telegraph  cables ;  already  does  the  geolo¬ 
gist  endeavor  to  trace  the  effect  of  forces 
of  elevation  and  depression,  in  reference 
to  these  outlined  valleys  and  depressed 
])Iateaux,  so  singtilarly  corresponding  to 
the  mountain  plains  and  elevated  plateaux 
of  the  land.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
line  and  jdummet  have  still  much  w'ork  to 
perform ;  that  great  classes  of  facts  have 
still  to  be  accumulated  ;  and  that  the  out¬ 
line,  only  shadowed  forth  at  present,  has 
to  be  tilled  up  with  innumerable  details ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  exact  science  has  been  opened 
out  for  investigation,  and  that  the  results, 
whatever  they  may  be  and  wherever  they 
may  lead,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few' 
'years,  be  subjects  of  careful  study  to 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  men. 

While  ex})erimenting  on  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  observations  have  been  made  at 
the  same  time  concerning  the  temperature 
at  various  depths,  and  these  are  not  with¬ 
out  important  bearings  on  the  subject  of 
telegraphy. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
the  temperature  of  deep  water,  especially 
in  warm  seas,  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  surface;  and  so  long  ago  as  1823, 
Colonel  Sabine  communicated  to  the 
Uoyal  Society  the  result  of  experiments 
with  register  thermometers  in  tropical 
water  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep.  In  the  case  reported,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  that  dejdh  was  45'8“,  that  of  the 
sui-fice  being  83®.  'ITio  temperature  of 
surface  w'ater  varies,  as  a  matter  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  diflferent  latitudes  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  numerous  oceanic 
currents  which  flow  like  rivers  through 
the  great  ocean. 

Combined  with  the  sounding  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Cyclops,  systematic  observa¬ 
tions  w’ere  made  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bottom. 

Seven  such  observations  are  recorded 
out  of  twenty-five  soundings,  and  in  four 
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of  them  the  temperature  varied  only  from 
38.8®  to  40‘8®  F.,  in  differences  of  depth 
varying  from  three  thousand  to  four¬ 
teen  thousand  feet.  In  a  fifth  observation, 
the  temperature  at  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  was  only  37"2®;  and  in  a 
sixth,  at  eight  thousand  feet  it  was  44® ; 
while  in  the  seventh  and  last  case  there 
was  probably  an  error,  the  temperature 
at  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  (nine  thous.and 
feet)  being  recorded  as  40'9®,  and  at 
tw'o  thousand  fathoms  (twelve  thousand 
feet)  49'5°,  no  doubt  a  clerical  error  for 
39.5®. 

On  the  w’hole,  as  w’cll  from  these  obser¬ 
vations  as  from  others  in  different  seas, 
the  temperature  of  deep  w'ater  in  all  lati¬ 
tudes  appears  to  be  very  low,  but  not,  as 
far  as  yet  obseiwed,  nearly  so  low’  as  that 
of  greatest  density  of  sea-water,  which  is 
25.4®  F.  The  temperature  generally  di¬ 
minishes  w’ith  considerable  regularity  in 
descending. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Cyclops’  sound¬ 
ings  w’ent  to  prove  that  they  were  either 
no  important  currents  in  deep  water,  or 
that  if  any  such  existed  they  were  too  in¬ 
considerable  to  affect  the  observations 
made.  As  rarely  more  than  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  often  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  minutes,  in  reaching  the  bottom, 
the  effect  of  a  small  current  would  not, 
I>erhap8,  be  very  percejitible ;  but  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Captain  Dayman 
is,  that  the  effect  of  deep  currents  on  the 
deep  soundings  may  be  regarded  as  inaj)- 
preciable. 

After  w’hat  has  been  said  of  the  nearly 
uniform  depth  of  the  great  plateau  over 
which  it  was  proposeci  to  carry  the  tele¬ 
graph  cable,  and  the  very  small  rapidity 
of  submarine  currents,  if,  indeed,  any  sum 
exist,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  s.ay 
that  no  danger  to  the  cable  can  arise, 
either  from  the  chance  of  its  being  moved 
.along  the  bottom  after  being  once  depo¬ 
sited  or  from  the  drifting  of  gravel  along 
the  bottom,  nor  yet  from  icebergs  grounit- 
ing  on  any  part  where  the  cable  is  laid. 
It  is  true  that  the  magnitude  and  depth  of 
these  fragments  of  polar  glaciers  is  some¬ 
times  sufficiently  large  to  justify  alarm, 
for  some  have  been  described  measuring 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  rising  as  much  as  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface,  corresponding  to  a 
depth  of  ne.arly  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  could 
31 
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interfere,  except,  indeed,  at  the  entrance 
of  Trinity  Bay,  near  the  g^eat  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  most  that  could 
arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire  would  be 
such  mud  and  stones  as  arc  deposited  dur¬ 
ing  the  partial  melting  of  the  icebergs 
while  traveling  southwards  many  thou¬ 
sand  feet  overheatl, 

Tlie  material  of  the  sea-bottom;  the 
kind  of  surface  on  which  the  cable  would 
have  to  repose;  the  possibility  of  the 
cable  being  exposed  to  any  destnictive 
influence  from  the  presence  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals;  these  were  all-important  practical 
questions  which  needed  some  investigation. 
To  all  of  them  replies  have  been  obtained 
by  the  experiments  and  observations  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  not  a  little  interesting 
are  the  facts  detei-mined. 

By  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed 
valve  adapted  to  the  sinker,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  soft  mud,  shells,  or  small 
stones  are  brought  up  on  almost  every 
occasion  when  the  bottom  is  reached, 
unless  the  bottom  consists  of  naked  rock, 
and  in  that  case  there  is  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  to  place  the  fact  beyond  <loubt. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Americans  for 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
upper  world  and  to  the  light  of  day  the 
secrets  of  those  deep,  dark  dwelling-places, 
till  now  so  utterly  without  relation  to 
human  interests,  but  through  which  here¬ 
after  all  the  important  events  of  the  world 
will  be  communicated.  By  the  aid  of 
Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  about  six 
years  ago,  samples  of  bottom  from  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet 
were  brought  up,  and  being  labeled  and 
carefully  preserved,  were  transmitted  to 
competent  naturalists  for  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination.  Professor  Bailey,  of  West- 
Point,  United  States,  immediately  detect¬ 
ed  their  true  character.  These  samples 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  the  same  kind 
of  tenacious  mud  since  called  oaze ;  and  on 
examining  the  minute  particles  of  which 
the  mud  is  made  up,  it  was  found  that  a 
very  large  proportion  was  composed  of 
little  skeletons  or  shells  constructed  by 
minute  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

When,  however,  the  soundings  were 
taken  systematically  across  the  Atlantic 
at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
occasionally  repeated,  and  in  every  case, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  same 
peculiar  tenacious  mud  was  brought  up, 
it  became  evident  that  some  important 
widely-acting  cause  had  been  at  work. 


and  that  the  condition  .and  nature  of  this 
mud,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  the 
ordinary  condition  of  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  w.ater,  at  least  in  the  North- 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  great  platform. 
And  we  have  already  seen  that  this  j)lat- 
forni  occupies  at  least  a  million  of  square 
miles.  Tim  specimens  obtained  by  the 
^clops  were  transmitted  to  Professor' 
Huxley  for  examination,  and  he  at  once 
noticed  a  singular  uniformity  of  character, 
.all  the  specimens  consisting  of  an  im])al- 
pable  powder  with  a  mixture  of  slight 
grittiness.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  re.adily  dissolves  in  dilute  acid,  and 
the  residuum  is  made  up  of  angular  frag¬ 
ments  of  sonm  clear  mineral,  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  peculiar  transp.arent  green 
mineral.  Of  the  soluble  matter,  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  portion  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  very  curious  rounded 
bodies,  to  all  appearance  consisting  of 
several  concentric  coats  round  a  clear 
center,  somewhat  like  single  cells  of  the 
plant  Protococcus  /  the  rest,  fully  nine 
tenths  by  weight  of  the  whole  deposit, 
consists  of  the  minute  skeletons,  rather 
than  shells,  of  a  class  of  .animal  beings 
known  but  little  to  the  gre.at  mass  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  certainly  playing  no  unim{)ortant 
l)art  in  the  history  of  the  world.  These 
creatures  are  called  Poramitii/era,  and  it 
adds  to  the  extraordinary  ch.aracter  of  this 
deposit  that  almost  all  the  skeletons  are 
but  infinite  repetitions  of  varieties  of  form 
of  one  single  species.*  The  particles 
which  are  not  calcareotis,  .and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  insoluble  in  acids,  are  partly  of  vege¬ 
table  origin  and  belong  to  the  class  />/«- 
tomacece,  chiefly  of  the  rem.arkable  kind 
termed  Coscinodisims,  and  partly  animal, 
being  either  Polycistinoe  or  the  spicules 
of  sponges.  A  little  information  as  to 
these  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
will  be  useful,  and  is,  indeed,  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
this  deep  sea-mud.  The  reader  must  not 
be  frightened  at  the  hard  and  unfamiliar 
names,  and  he  will  find  that  in  this  curious 
department  of  natnr.al  history  there  is 
abundant  m.aterial  of  interest. 

Tlie  study  of  those  simplest  forms  of 


•  This  ppedes  is  called  Globigerina.  It  has  beou 
found  that  in  these  carljr  forms  of  life  the  varietic-s 
of  species  are  so  great  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  more  than  ono  species  of  a  gouus.  The 
specimeut  not  referable  to  Globigerina  are  maiij 
of  tliem  other  foramiuifera,  referable  to  four  or  five 
difiereut  species. 
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existence  wliich  can  only  be  recognized 
under  the  microscope,  and  which  require 
all  the  perfection  of  optical  knowledge, 
combined  with  mechanical  skill,  to  render 
them  visible  even  to  the  cultivated  eye,  is 
of  very  modern  date,  and  has  hardly  yet 
become  popular.  It  is,  indeed,  the  case 
that  very  vague  ideas  are  entertained  as 
to  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  microscopic 
investigations  generally,  and  many  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-informed  persons  are  to 
be  found  who,  while  they  fully  admit  the 
accuracy  of  measurements  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and 
even  of  the  nearest  fixed  stare  from  the 
earth,  who  can  count  the  number  and 
estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  waves  requir¬ 
ed  to  produce  sounds  of  a  certain  pitch, 
and  calculate  the  rate  at  which  a  message 
is  conveyed  along  the  wire  of  an  electric 
telegraph,  will  still  regard  as  fabulous  the 
measurement  and  accurate  delineation  of 
objects  of  which  thousands  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  become  perceptible  to  unassisted 
i  vision.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  than  the  evidence  offered 
by  the  microscope.  The  oj)tical  and  me¬ 
chanical  imjirovements  that  have  aided  the 
astronomer  h.ive  been  no  less  efficacious 
when  applied  to  this  instrument,  and  the 
advance  of  natural  history  and  physiology 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  improvements  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  in  the  mode  of  handling  and 
managing  it. 

Among  the  most  curious  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  that  have  hence  arisen  are  those 
to  which  we  would  now  direct  attention — 
namely,  the  forms  in  which  life,  or  rather 
the  result  of  life,  organiz;ition,  first  shows 
itself  in  nature.  The  adaptation  of  inor¬ 
ganic  or  mineral  matter  to  ori^anic  or 
anim.al  and  vegetable  existence  involves, 
no  doubt,  mysteries  not  yet  solved,  but 
vast  strides  are  being  m.ade  towards  their 
solution.  As  at  present  known,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  simple  individual  cell,  or 
closed  membranous  bag,  consisting  of  a 
solid  cell-wall  and  fluid  contents,  is  the 
foundation  of  organized  existence.  This 
cell,  in  the  case  of  a  plant,  is  inclosed  by 
a  double  membrane — the  inner  one  albu¬ 
minous,  and  agreeing  in  its  composition 
with  animal  tissues,  (containing  nitrogen,) 
the  outer  consisting  of  a  substance  nearly 
identical  with  starch,  and  containing  no 
nitrogen.  The  fluid  contained  is  albu¬ 
minous  near  the  cell-wall,  Avatery  towards 


the  interior,  and  often  charged  with  some 
coloring  ingredient. 

In  the  simplest  cases  these  various  parts 
of  the  cell  are  not  to  be  traced  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  often  passing  from  one  into  an¬ 
other,  and  in  many  of  them  the  simple 
cell  is  an  actual  isolated  individual,  having 
separate  existence.  All  degrees  of  com¬ 
bination  of  cells  may  be  found  in  nature, 
and  the  largest  .and  most  complicated 
forms  of  vegetation  are  but  multiplications 
of  the  cell.  The  cells  themselves  multiply 
by  division,  each  one  elongating,  contrjict- 
ing  in  the  middle,  separating  into  two,  and 
thus  doubling,  this  being  essentially  the 
nature  of  groxoth. 

The  animal  cell  in  its  simplest  form  al¬ 
most  exactly  resembles  the  vegetable  cell, 
e.xcept  that  it  has  no  outer  coating  of 
starch  and  th.at  the  fluid  contents  are 
without  coloring  granules.  The  simplest 
animal  forms  are  thus  even  more  simple 
apparently  than  those  of  the  veget.ible 
kingdom,  but  from  their  very  simplicity 
they  present  marks  of  a  higher  organizii- 
tion.  They  are  caT).able,  by  the  mere 
wrapping  round  of  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
of  assuming  the  functions  of  a  stomach. 
The  vegetable  cell  obtains  food — that  is, 
matter  by  which  it  grows  —  by  the  .ab¬ 
sorption  of  inorganic  elements  by  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  animal  cell  is  dependent  for* 
nourishment  on  organic  compounds  al¬ 
ready  formed,  (whether  aninml  or  vegeta¬ 
ble,)  which  it  takes  somehow  or  other 
into  the  interior  of  its  body,  either  pos¬ 
sessing  a  sepai  ate  stomach  or  becoming  a 
stomach  for  each  separate  occasion.  This 
very  brief  outline  of  the  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  existence  Avill  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  nature  of  those  animals  and  vegetables 
whose  remains  have  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  simplest  tribes  of  simple 
plants  there  are  two  especially  interesting 
to  the  microscopist,  presenting  the  most 
remarkable  forms,  and  an  appearance 
of  volition  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  animated.  One  of 
these  tribes  inhabits  fresh  water  exoiu- 
sively,  the  other  occurs  in  the  sea.  Of 
these  two  the  latter  are  further  remark¬ 
able  for  having  the  firm  external  coating 
of  the  cell  of  wdiich  they  consist  consoli¬ 
dated  by  silex,  this  silicious  or  flinty  en- 
A’clopc  taking  the  form  of  two  concave 
valves  or  plates,  perfectly  symmetrical. 
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closely  applied  to  each  other,  and  leaving  the  whole,)  and  part  of  the  silicious  parti- 
a  cavity  between  them  for  the  fluid  con-  cles.  They  represent  three  grou])8,  into 
tents  of  the  cell.  The  form  of  the  cavity  which  the  simplest  forms  of  animated 
differs  greatly,  admitting  of  a  mar\'elous  nature  are  divided,  but  they  are  not  AnU 
variety  of  exquisitely  beautiful  patterns  malcttlea,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  that  word 
which  these  singular  bodies  present  to  the  has  long  been  employed,  for  under  this 
eye  of  the  microscopic  obser\  er.  As,  how-  name  have  been  included  a  heterogeneous 
ever,  some  communication  is  required  from  assembly  of  plants,  zoophytes,  minute 
without,  apertures  are  provided  along  the  crustaceans,  (water-fleas,  etc-,)  larvaj  of 
line  of  contact  of  the  two  valves,  present-  worms,  and  molluscs.  Neither  .are  they 
ing  curious  rows  of  dots  wonderfolly  com-  true  Infusoria,  or  infusory  animalcules, 
plic.ating  the  appearance  of  the  valves  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  more  complex 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  deter-  and  have  no  skeleton.  The  group  m  c  And 
mine.  The  multi]>lication  of  these  cells  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  called  by 
by  division,  and  is  very  rapid,  and  each  naturalists  Rhizopoda,  or  root-footed  niii- 
cell  appears  capable  of  assuming  different  mals,  and  they  consist  essentially  of  cells 
foi-ms  m  the  various  stages  of  its  growth,  of  iiTcgidar  and  very  variable  shnjx*. 
Thus  each  peculiarity  maybe  perpetuated,  vaguely  extending  long  root-like  ajipcn- 
and  the  variety  in  detail  is  almost  infinite,  dages  by  means  of  which  food  is  drawn 
In  their  earliest  states  of  existence  such  within  their  range.  Any  part  of  the  sur- 
organisins  possess  a  jmwer  of  spontaneous  face  of  each  cell  is  capable  of  doubling 
movement,  although  no  org.ans  of  loco-  over  the  food  presented,  thus  forming  a 
motion  have  been  detected.  temjwrary  stomach,  but  after  assimilation 

These  very  singular  vegetables  are  called  the  surface  returns  to  its  original  state,  or 
DiatomacecB  or  Diatoms,  and  amongst  assumes  some  other  form.  In  most  of  the 
them  the  Coscinodisctis  is  exceedingly  animals  of  this  group  a  kind  of  carapace, 
abundant  in  a  fossil  state,  especially  in  or  shell,  is  formed  in  the  cell-wall,  either 
Virgini.o,  United  States,  Bcrmud.a,  and  by  the  secretion  or  mechanical  aggrega- 
Oran,  (Algeria.)  It  is  also  the  genus  which  tion  of  mineral  matter,  generally  the 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  submarme  At-  former,  and  the  root-like  projections  then 
huitic  mud,  .at  .all  depths  over  all  parts  of  j)ass  cither  through  one  opening  of  the 
the  great  plateau.  carapace  or  through  many  })erforations  in 

The  Diatoms,  whose  remains  thus  form  it.  Large  compound  structures  or  accti- 
a  sensible  portion  of  the  silicious  part  of  mulations  of  individual  cells  exist,  each 
the  oaze  on  which  the  telegraph  cable  cell  to  a  certain  extent  independent,  each 
rests,  mhabit  fresh  water  as  well  as  the  secreting  either  a  carapace  or  some  silicious 
sea,  and  scarcely  any  w-ater  is  without  or  horny  frame-work,  and  together  con- 
them.  When  circumstances  are  favor-  stitiuing  a  complex  skeleton  singularly  re- 
able  they  multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  close  sembling  some  of  those  shells  which  belong 
up  harbors  and  diminish  the  depth  of  to  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  test.'u-ca. 
channels.  They  are  found  not  only  in  Lender  the  name  Foraminifera  are  in¬ 
temperate  latitudes,  but  iu  the  arctic  and  eluded  such  of  these  singular  beiuM  as 
antarctic  seas  inclosed  in  newly-formed  secrete  many-chanibered  calcareous  shells, 
ice,  which  they  stain  of  a  brown  color,  the  chambers  of  M  hich  do  not  communi- 
One  deposit  of  mud,  chiefly  consisting  of  cate  with  each  other,  although  all  of  them 
their  valves,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker  are  perforated  outwards.  Every  so-calleil 
as  being  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles  shell  is  the  habitation  of  a  group  of  indi- 
long  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  viduals,  each  h.aving  its  own  cell  coated 
broad,  its  thickness  great  and  continually  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  compound 
increasing.  This  bed  exists  on  the  flanks  animal,  although  its  shape  is  often  the 
of  Victoria  Land,  in  78°  south  latitude,  same  when  formed  under  similar  condi- 
.and  many  others  of  large  dimensions  are  tions,  admits  of  .almost  indefinite  varieties, 
known.  a  fact  which  will  not  seem  surprising  when 

Let  us  next  consider  the  nature  of  those  the  mode  of  accumulation  is  considered, 
fonns  of  animal  life  of  M’hich  the  cases  or  Each  individual  extends  its  projecting 
skeleton  fi'ames  are  accumulated  in  such  root-like  filaments  irregularly  into  the 
large  proportions  in  the  submarine  mud.  water  from  every  ex[K)Scd  surface,  and  at 
These  include  all  the  calcareous,  (which,  intervals  divides  itself  and  becomes  two 
it  W'ill  be  remembered,  form  nine  tenths  of  individuals,  each  coated  with  its  shell. 
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Should  the  direction  taken  previous  to  sank  to  the  bottom  after  death,  there  is 
this  division  be  a  straight  line,  the  newly-  hardly  sufficient  evidence*  yet  to  say,  al- 
formcd  double  or  compound  shell  is  though,  according  to  Professor  Huxley, 
straight ;  should  it  be  spiral,  however,  the  the  balance  of  probabilities  inclines  in  the 
shell  is  spiral.  There  seems  no  necessary  former  direction.  However  this  may  be, 
limit  either  to  the  form  or  the  magnitude  is  is  certain  that  they  have  lived  at  no 
att.ainable  by  this  mode  of  increase,  and  great  distance,  and  that  where  tliey 
thus  these  so-called  shells,  oiiginating  with  abound  no  animals  occur  capable  of  pro- 
individuals  so  minute  that  they  require  the  ducing  so  marked  an  effect  on  the  floor  of 
highest  jwwers  of  the  best  microsco])e8  to  the  ocean. 

perceive,  are  occasionally  develoj)ed  into  Besides  the  foraminifers,  whose  calcare- 
liabitations  as  large  as  a  crow’n-piece,  and  ous  skeletons  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
composed  of  chambers  w'hose  numbers  are  mud,  there  is  another  group  of  alm<»t 
Wyond  count.  In  one  of  the  tvpes  of  similar,  but  much  more  minute  animals, 
these  singular  animals  there  may  be  seen,  who  have  the  power  of  secreting  flinty, 
when  the  calcareous  shell  is  removed,  a  instead  of  calcareous  valves,  and  who  have 
central  mass  of  that  j>ecuHar  animal  matter  evidently  played  an  important  part  in  the 
which  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  w’aters  of  the  Atlantic.  Marvelous  in¬ 
simple  cell,  nearly  surrounded  by  a.  larger  deed,  and  fantastical  almost  beyond  con- 
concentric  mass  of  the  same  material,  not  ception,  are  the  fonns  assumed  by  these 
a<l liering  except  at  one  point.  From  this  little  bodies.  Their  shells  arc  prolonged 
are  given  off  stalk-like  processes,  each  ter-  into  spines,  and  the  cell  contents  of  the 
minating  with  a  nodular  mass,  or  bud,  and  shell  generally  only  occupy  the  upper 
from  each  of  these  others,  so  that  the  com-  part  of  it,  being  there  divided  into  four 
jiound  body  is  formed  of  a  number  of  con-  parts.  Tliey  appear  to  be  very  widely 
centric  rings,  each  made  up  of  such  buds,  diffused,  but  are  much  less  easily  reco^- 
and  e.ach  as  it  enlarges  requiring  an  in-  nized  than  the  foraminifers,  owing  to  their 
cre.ased  number  of  buds  to  coipplete  it.  smaller  size.  Notwithstanding  their  small 
Another  type,  (including  the  N^ummulites,  dimensions,  important  beds  are  made  up 
a  well-known  group  exceedingly  .abundant  of  them  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  These 
in  a  fossil  state,)  is  more  coraplic.ated  in  .arc  the  PolycUthioe  of  n.aturalists. 
the  structure  of  the  shell,  each  partition  Sfionges  arc  animal  substances  composed 
w’.all  being  double;  but  this  does  not  of  a  flbrous  network,  strengthened  by 
prevent  the  root-like  processes  from  being  spicules  of  flint,  or  more  rarely  carbonate 
jirojected,  nor  is  there  .any  essential  differ-  of  lime,  and  clotlual  with  a  soft  flesh,  con- 
cnce  in  the  compound  anim.al  mass.  sisting  of  a  multitude  of  soft  cells  of  the 

The  species  of  foraminifer  w’hich  com-  simplest  kind.  They  arc,  however,  pro¬ 
poses,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  vided  with  small  hair-like  filaments,  which 
the  deep  Atlantic  mud,  is  calleil  Olobige-  can  bo  kept  in  constant  vibration,  and 
rina.  It  has  been  traced  through  a  com-  these  filaments  line  canals  or  cavities  in 
))lete  series  of  gradations  from  less  than  a  the  cell,  which  commence  in  small  pores 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  w’hen  at  the  surface  and  terminate  in  large  vents, 
it  consists  of  only  one  or  two  cells,  up  to  Through  those  canals,  by  the  vibration  of 
more  than  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch.  In  the  the  filaments,  currents  of  water  are  kept 
single  cell  the  wall  is  smooth  and  thin,  constantly  passing,  bringing  in  food,  and 
but  as  it  .adds  cell  to  cell  the  older  ones  ciirrying  out  matter  not  assimilated, 
become  beset  with  tubercles,  the  w’all  The  simplest  skeleton  of  the  sponge  is 
thickens,  and  the  w'hole  appearance  be-  an  irregular  network  of  fibers.  Sometimes 
comes  modified.  these  are  horny,  as  in  the  common  sponge 

The  n.atiiral  home  of  the  foraminifers  used  for  domestic  purjioses,  but  more  fre- 
appears  to  be  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  quently  they  are  stony,  often  extending 
ocean,  commencing  w’here  the  regular  in-  in  sets  of  three  from  a  common  center, 
habitants  of  limited  depths  terminate.  In  form  they  are  sometimes  knotted,  some- 
Whether,  indeed,  the  unnumbered  my-  times  conical,  and  sometimes  perfectly 
riads,  whose  remains  form  the  mud  of  the  straight. 

telegraph  plateau,  really  inhabited  in  a  It  is  thought  that  each  spicule  was 
living  state  the  vast  depths  at  which  these  originally  a  cell  on  w'hich  a  case  of  stony 
remains  are  found,  or  w’hether,  inhabiting  matter  has  been  secreted.  A  few  of 
moderately  deep  water,  their  skeletons  these  sponge  spicules  complete  the  list  of 
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substances  which  form  the  mad  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  cover  the  wide  expanse 
of  its  vast  floor  between  Europe  and 
America. 

Wliere,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are — 

“  the  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 

The  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  or  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

Or  where  at  least  are  the  remains  of 
those  far  larger  and  more  important  —  as 
they  seem  to  us — inhabitants  of  the  deep  ? 
How’  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  the  bones, 
and  teeth,  and  scales  of  fishes,  the  shells, 
star-fishes,  corals,  and  other  comparatively 
indestructible  materials  belonging  to  ma¬ 
rine  animals  ?  Where  are  the  drifted 
pebbles  and  sand  that  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  w’hat  has  become  of  all 
the  hard  materials  that  must  have  been 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  ? 

Now  although  the  ocean  abounds  with 
life,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of 
deep  w’ater  are  altogether  unfavorable  for 
the  existence  of  fishes,  and  even  of  most 
of  the  locomotive  molluscs  and  crusta¬ 
ceans,  provided  with  shells  or  carapaces. 
The  actual  limit  of  depth  to  which  such 
animals  can  reach,  even  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  not  very  well  knowm  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  below  five  hundred 
fathoms  (three  thousand  feet)  any  large 
animals  are  constantly  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface,  and 
probably  all  depths  of  water  in  wide  tracts 
of  sea,  abound  with  the  lower  forms  of 
existence,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
manifest  themselves  by  their  phosphores¬ 
cent  properties,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  where  the  requirements 
of  existence  are  smallest,  conditions  the 
least  favorable  are  still  sufficiently  favora¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose.  A  few  whales,  some 
shoals  of  porpoises,  and  occasionally  a  few 
other  fish,  appear  near  the  surface  in  mid- 
Atlantic  ;  but  most  of  these  are  confined 
to  small  depths,  and  certainly  none  reach 
those  dark  profundities  where  the  mere 
difference  of  pressure  would  produce  the 
inst.aut  destruction  of  animals  so  highly 
organized.  On  the  death  of  these  denizens 
of  the  upper  waters,  their  carcasses  be¬ 
come  the  prey  of  marine  animals  gradually 
lower  in  organization,  until  at  length  we 
reach  those  simple  organisms  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Long  before  the  remains  of  the 
surface-animals  could  reach  the  bottom 


they  are,  therefore,  assimilated,  perhaps 
passing  through  many  transmigrations, 
and  ending  wdth  the  lowest.  This  may  be 
the  reiU  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

There  are  not  wJinting  some  points  of 
geological  interest  in  the  discoveries  made 
w'ith  regard  to  the  Atlantic  sea-bottom. 
The  material  discovered  —  the  fine  mud 
described  by  Professor  Huxley  —  closely 
resembles  very  fine  chalk ;  and  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  mechanical  and  physical 
character,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
shells  found  in  it.  The  kind  of  forammifer 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  mud  is 
abundantly  represented  in  the  chalk,  the 
curious  silicious  skeletons  and  the  s)>ongo 
spicules  arc  also  present  there,  and  in 
something  of  the  same  proportions.  The 
thickness  of  chalk  i.s,  however,  so  great, 
that  wo  can  hardly  assume  that  it  was 
formed  by  deposits  of  this  kind. 

Too  little  is  yet  known  of  the  contour 
lines  of  the  AtLontic  Ocean  floor  to  justify 
any  important  generalizations  in  relation 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the  world. 
That  on  the  wholtj  the  vast  tract  between 
Europe  and  Afi  ica  and  the  two  AmericJJS, 
presents  deep  depressions  nearly  parallel 
with  the  lofty  elevations  of  the  Andes  on 
the  West,  .and  the  great  Alpine,  Pyre¬ 
nean,  .and  Him.alayan  chains  on  the  East ; 
that  there  are  large  tracts  approximately 
level ;  that  from  these  rise  lofty  peaks  at 
distant  intervals,  and  numerous  lesser  ele¬ 
vations  ;  all  this,  at  least,  seems  abundantly 
proved,  and  thus  we  may  be  said  to  have 
discovered  that  the  system  of  construction 
exhibited  in  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  carried  out 
also  below  that  level.  We  have  also  pene¬ 
trated  one  step  in  advance  of  this  luiow- 
ledge. 

The  outlmo  of  European  ground,  as 
marked  at  its  contact  with  the  water-line, 
would  be  seen  to  vary  but  little,  were  the 
whole  of  the  water  removed  from  the 
North- Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  inteiwal 
between  Europe  and  America  laid  bare  to 
our  view'.  The  land  w’ould  be  seen  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  gradual  slope  for  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  West,  and  would 
then  terminate  with  a  steep  cliff*  parallel 
to  the  present  shore,  towards  a  depressed 
plain,  at  least  seven  thousand  feet  below. 

In  the  same  way  the  American  land 
would  slope  to  meet  another,  but  less  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliff,  the  total  amount  of  depres¬ 
sion  being  nearly  the  same.  Between 
those  tw'o  cliffs,  however,  a  new  world 
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would  be  presented,  the  details  of  which 
require  much  careful  investigation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  large  tract  extending  from 
about  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
to  the  equator.  We  only  know  at  present 
with  certainty  that  the  plateau  commenc¬ 
ing  at  a  depth  of  10,000  feet  below  the 
present  sea  level,  is  itself  but  one  of  a 
series  of  descending  steps,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  probably  30,000  feet  deeper. 
The  extreme  difference  of  level  between 
the  lowest  depression  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  and  Hi¬ 
malayan  mountains  seems  to  be  not  less 
than  00,000  feet ;  but  this  interval,  thougli 
certainly  large,  is  small  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  our  planet,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  an 
inch  of  the  surface  of  Mr.  Wyld’s  great 
globe  in  Leicester  square. 

A  little  north  of  the  50th  parallel  of 
latitude  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  the  phateau  already  de¬ 
scribed  is  unbroken  by  any  great  depres¬ 
sion,  and  on  a  soft  bed  of  mud  constantly 
thickening,  and  conqwsed  almost  entirely 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  there  lie  now  some 
1500  miles  of  disabled  telegraphic  cable 
deposited  last  summer  at  a  depth  varying 
from  10,000  to  15,000  feet. 

This  cable  is  already  perhaps  covered 
with  new  coats  of  mud  of  the  same  kind, 
composed  of  the  calcareous  and  silicious 
coverings  of  myriads  of  little  animals 
brought  into  existence  since  it  w’as  Laid. 
()n  this  bed  the  temperature  undergoes 
little  change  throughout  the  year,  being 
constantly  about  that  of  an  average  win¬ 
ter’s  diiy  in  our  climate.  A  perpetual  calm 
exists  there,  undisturbed  by  the  destruc¬ 
tive  storms  that  rage  above ;  the  icebergs, 
however  large,  float  far  overhead,  and 
only  occasionally  let  fall  a  part  of  their 
load  of  stones  and  sand.  Even  the  whales, 
deep  and  rapid  as  their  movements  are, 
never  approach  these  dark  abysses  ;  no 
deep  dnft  is  carried  along,  and  no  acci¬ 
dent  disturbs  the  monotonous  level.  But 
even  the  few  days  during  which  the  cable 
was  enabled  to  act,  have  shown  that  this 
apparent  calm  is  not  without  its  inteiTin>- 
tions.  The  electric  fire  that  circulates 
through  the  earth  is  found  to  exert  here 
its  full  influence,  and  willingly  makes  use 
of  the  means  that  man  has  contrived  to 
facilitate  its  progress.  Tbe  electrician 
places  the  wire  as  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  at  once  receives  a  message  from 
nature  herself,  which  bafilcs  and  confuses 


him.  The  wire  that  has  enabled  him  at 
Valentia  to  communicate  with  Newfound¬ 
land,  serves  also  as  an  index  of  earth-cur¬ 
rents  and  magnetic  storms,  of  w’hose  na¬ 
ture,  frequency,  .and  intensity  he  has  still 
much  to  learn.  Far  away  in  America, 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  a  bro.ad  bright 
beam  of  light  shoots  up  from  the  horizon 
to  the  zenith,  and  is  followed  by  flashes 
and  coruscations.  An  Aurora  Borealis  is 
seen — a  magnetic  storm  is  commencing. 
At  that  same  instant  the  news  is  trans¬ 
mitted  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  by 
means  of  our  wire,  forwarded  by  no  hu¬ 
man  hands,  .and  in  accordance  with  no 
human  code  of  signals.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  endowed  with  some  strange 
vitality,  the  telegraphic  needle  is  seen  to 
vibrate,  and  the  electrician  must  stand  by 
powerless,  trembling,  like  Frankenstein, 
at  the  monster  he  has  called  into  life.  The 
magnetic  ttorm  passes  through  the  earth, 
and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  man  is  for 
the  time  supended. 

Even  when  completely  established,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tne  communication 
will  be  subject  to  v.arious  risks  and  inter¬ 
ruptions.  The  wire  that  w.as  made  to 
convey  the  electric  influence  across  the 
ocean  was  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  any 
strain  it  was  thought  likely  to  have  to 
bear.  Whether,  how’ever,  it  may  not, 
where  partially  injured,  have  become 
melted  by  the  intense  he.it  evolved  dur- 
ing  the  passage  of  magnetic  storms,  and 
even  of  the  strong  magnetic  currents  em¬ 
ployed  in  communic.iting  the  early  mess¬ 
ages,  is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
.answered,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  copper  would  have  become 
reduced  to  the  crystalline  state,  .and  the 
cohesion  of  the  metal  reduced  so  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  resisting  even  a 
very  small  strain.  These  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  may  arise  and  will  have  to 
be  overcome.  Meanwhile  the  great  pro¬ 
blem  of  telegraphy  is  solved,  and  the 
question  of  extending  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  is  chiefly  limited  to  monetary 
considerations  as  to  whether  any  parti¬ 
cular  line  would  be  of  suflicient  political 
or  commercial  importance  to  justify  the 
expense.* 


*  The  following  gtatemeut  of  the  actual  number 
of  messages  that  passed  acress  the  Atlantic  during 
tho  time  when  the  condition  of  the  line  w.as  still 
doubtful,  will  show  ctearlj  how  complete  was  the 
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We  now  know  that  the  deep-sea  sound¬ 
ings  can  be  taken  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  and  with  sufficient  certainty  to  act 
upon,  and  that  they  will  reveal  to  us  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  in 
any  part  of  the  ocean;  we  know  that, 
with  certain  precautions,  a  cable  of  small 
wires,  inclosed  in  gutta-percha,  weighing 
seven  ounces  per  linear  foot,  can  be  sunk 
on  the  searbottom  at  a  depth  varving 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet,  without 
material  injury,  and  that  a  wire  thus  sunk 
can  convey  intelligible  signals  in  jui  al¬ 
most  inappreciable  space  of  time.  We 
have  succeeded  in  gauging  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  in  learning  the  shape  and  na- 
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ture  of  its  bottom,  in  determining  its 
temperature,  in  satisfying  ourselves  as  to 
what  animals  live  and  die  there,  and  in 
bringing  into  a  tangible  and  practical 
form  the  various  results  of  these  investi¬ 
gations.  The  power  that  attracts  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  and  has  for  centuries 
guided  the  navigator  across  the  surface 
of  tlie  water,  is  now  rendered  available 
in  providing  means  of  communication 
through  its  hitherto  unfathomed  depths, 
and  the  girdle  is  being  put  round  the 
world  which  will  at  no  distant  time  unite 
all  civilized  nations  into  one  great  bro¬ 
therhood. 


From  Frkier’i  Magaiint. 

THE  LITERARY  SUBURB  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 


trerj  reader  tuma  with  pleaiore  to  thoae  paasage*  of  Horace  and  Pope  and  BoUean  which  deacribe  bow  they  Ured  and 
where  they  dwelt — Rogtrt. 


Thk  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  Augustan 
age  of  English  literature.  Civilization  in 
our  country  had  been  previously  advanced 
by  men  of  greater  mind,  by  deeper  think¬ 
ers,  by  writers  of  more  lasting  influence 
on  mankind,  than  any  that  then  appeared ; 
but  the  literary  craft  had  never  b^n  in  so 
high  repute,  never  had  the  man  of  letters, 
the  professional  author,  been  the  subject 
of  such  general  admiration  or  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  the  public  attention. 
Literary  men  were  deemed  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  courts  of  Queen  Anne 
and  her  successor :  there  was  no  one  with 
any  pretensions  to  rank  or  fiishion,  from 
the  richest  manorial  lord  to  the  meanest 


Ruooeai  and  how  great  the  certainty  that  submarine 
lines  will  ultimately  be  laid.  Ezcluuro  of  conversa¬ 
tions  amongst  the  clerks,  97  messages,  consisting 
of  1002  woMs  and  6176  letters,  were  sent  from  Ya- 
leotia  to  Newfoundland,  and  duly  comprehended, 
while  269  meaaages,  of  2840  words  and  13,743 
li-Uera,  were  received  from  Newfouudland  in  Ireland. 
This  gives  a  total  of  366  messages,  consisting  of 
3942  words,  made  up  of  2U,219  letters,  actually 
tnmsmiUed. 


[)ara.site  of  the  palace,  who  did  not  feel 
lonorcd  by  their  ac^aintance  and  proud 
of  their  intimacy.  To  have  spent  a  day 
at  one  of  their  villas  was  a  source  of 
worthy  boasting  to  the  most  distinguished 
in  arms  and  in  politics  as  well  as  in  learn¬ 
ing.  And  now  for  a  century  have  the 
longing  thoughts  of  a  nation  hovered 
round  this  golden  period  of  literature ;  not 
satisfied  with  merely  reading  the  written 
works  of  those  wit^  we  find  a  pleasure  iu 
repeopling  the  brilliant  scenes,  in  recalling 
the  nodes  coeneeque  deum  amid  which 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  efforts  of 
hum.'in  wit  and  genius  were  produced ; 
not  antiquaries  merely, ‘but  readers  of 
every  cla.ss,  ro-peruse  with  all  the  enchant¬ 
ment  that  distance  contributes,  those 
periods  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
little  actions  of  life,  the  ordinary  events 
of  private  history,  the  quarreling  and 
heart-burning  of  political  party,  the  ruling 
tastes,  the  prevailing  follies,  were  raised 
from  their  vulgar  insignificance  by  the 
pointed  sallies  of  wit  and  the  elegant 
graces  of  epigram. 

For  in  those  days  to  be  lively,  if  not  to 
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be  witty,  to  be  able  to  turn  a  bon  mot, 
always  to  have  a  smart  saying  on  the 
tongue,  was  the  aim  of  all  wlio  wished  to 
sparkle  in  the  fashionable  world ;  and 
there  was  an  inner  circle  of  professed  wits 
to  whom  all  looked  up  as  their  intellectual 
models,  who  never  said  a  line  thing  or 
published  a  line  that  was  not  rejwated  a 
iiundred  times  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hotirs ;  their  works  were  not  read  alone  in 
libraries  or  the  closets  of  the  studious, 
but  graced  every  boudoir  and  lay  open  on 
every  toilette.  Their  n.aincs  were  in  every 
one’s  mouth ;  their  latest  effusions  w'cre 
the  coinnion  subject  of  the  politer  gossip, 
and  they  are  now  the  classics  of  England. 
Of  this  circle  Alexander  Pope  became  the 
center — 

“An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity.” 

His  groves  at  Twickenham  were  the  re¬ 
sort  of  nearly  every  one  of  note  for  wit, 
for  valor,  even  for  beauty :  they  were  the 
Dodonaian  oracles  whence  emanated  the 
j)rodnction8  for  which  the  world  seemed 
so  madly  eager.  While  St.  .lames’s  was 
the  capital  of  |K)litical  England,  Twicken¬ 
ham  was  its  literary  center.  In  that  age 
this  village  appears  k'ss  as  some  secluded 
country  parish  selected  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
than  as  the  most  rural,  most  embellished, 
most  literary  district  of  the  crowning  city 
of  the  empire. 

In  tracing  how  it  became  so,  we  must 
regard  the  biography  of  Alexander  Pope. 
The  son  of  a  Roman-Catholic  trader  in 
Bro.ad  street,  London,  who  had  retired  to 
spend  his  eaniings  in  Windsor  Forest,  he 
nurtured  his  mind  with  books,  roaming 
aboitt  among  them,  as  he  expressed  it, 
just  where  his  fancy  led  him,  like  a  boy 
gathering  flowers  in  the  w'oods  and  fields. 
He  read  them  not  for  their  Language  but 
for  their  thoughts,  and  paid  them  the 
highest  and  truest  of  all  worship  —  the 
w'orship  of  imitation.  He  thus  formed 
his  own  mind  by  the  great  mind  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Nor  w’as  he  deficient  in  any  of 
those  external  requisites  for  achieving 
greatness  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  Pliny:  “Neque 
cnim  cuiquam  tarn  clarum  statnn  ingenium 
est,  ut  possit  emergere,  nisi  illi  nuiteria, 
occasio,  fautor  etiam  commendatorque 
contingat.”  The  taste  for  exact  and  po¬ 
lished  literature,  especially  the  poetic,  was 
every  day  increasing,  llis  hereditary  for¬ 


tune  w.as  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  pov¬ 
erty  till  his  own  efforts  should  become 
lucrative.  Nor  was  applause  wanting  to 
his  verses,  for  his  father,  vvhom  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  please,  commended  wh.at  he  called 
“  good  rhymes,”  and  encouraged  the  boy 
in  making  them,  and  he  found  a  flatterer 
— “the  most  shameless  of  all  flatterers” — 
in  himself.  At  fifteen,  an  age  when,  car¬ 
ried  aw’ay  with  the  brilliancy  of  our  de¬ 
signs,  satisfied  with  the  rude  models  that 
we  make,  we  are  blind  to  the  difficulties 
of  execution.  Pope  believed  himself  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  existed.  Such 
of  his  early  poems  as  are  preserved  to  the 
reader,  coldly  judging  of  another’s  self- 
conceit,  scarcely  support  this  opinion,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  surmise  that  he  bec.ame 
a  great  man  because  he  thought  himself 
one.  At  this  early  age  one  admires  the 
precocity  and  flexibility  rather  than  the 
loftiness  of  his  genius.  An  accident  would 
have  made  him  either  a  painter  or  a  poet. 
He  liked  either  art,  but  practiced  most 
and  xvas  best  satisfied  with  himself  in 
imetry;  and  a  late  posterity  that  shall 
enjoy  the  I>unciad  and  the  translation  of 
the  Iliad  after  the  paintings  of  Knellcr 
and  Hogarth  have  jMjrished,  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  accident  which,  more  thau  any 
natural  inclination,  led  Pope  to  be  the 
pupil  of  Dryden  rather  than  the  pupil  of 
Jervas. 

I  know'  few  more  touching  passages  in 
the  life  of  men  who  have  acfiieved  great¬ 
ness  than  the  early  youth  of  Pope.  Un¬ 
known,  proscribed,  deformed,  living  apart 
from  the  gay  and  busy  w’orld  in  Windsor 
Forest,  he  urged  himself  to  almost  super¬ 
human  exertion  by  visions  of  fame  and 
glory  w’hich  he  lived  to  see  fully  realized. 
Witli  a  turn  for  versifying  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  higher 
genius  than  had  ever  been  known  before, 
ho  determined  to  make  the  world  of  his 
opinion.  To  that  end  he  had,  at  so  unripe 
an  ago  as  tw’enty-eight,  published  the 
Essay  on  Criticism ;  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Fame  shortly  followed.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  approval  they  had  met  with, 
he  was  not  slow  to  exercise  his  talents 
again,  and  by  exercising  to  increase  them. 
But  his  translation  of  Homer  was  not 
made  without  the  grc.atest  eflfort.  From 
his  own  lively  description  we  gather  that 
at  first  (for  practice  gave  him  ease)  ho 
could  never  get  the  Riad  out  of  his 
thoughts.  When  people  talked  of  going 
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to  church  he  went  to  sacrifice  and  liba¬ 
tions.  He  addressed  every  parson  as 
Chryses ;  and  instead  of  the  Lord’s  prayer 
began  “  God  of  the  silver  bow.”  It  lay 
so  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he  often  dreamt 
of  it,  and  the  poor  brain-sick  poet  at  last 
wished  himself  hanged  to  be  rid  of  Homer. 
But  his  reiwlers  were  not  at  all  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  Homer.  So  extensively  was 
it  sought  after,  that  Pope  was  the  first  of 
our  authors  who  by  the  mere  sale  of  his 
writings,  with  the  aid  of  no  patron,  the 
smiles  of  no  monarch,  was  enabled  to  live 
in  independence  and  comfort.  It  was 
with  the  money  that  he  received  for  part 
of  his  niad  that,  in  1717  and  1718,  he 
built  his  villa  at  Twickenham.  This  was 
the  first  home  of  genius  erected  by  the 
independent  support  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion. 

“  Mr.  Pope,  the  poet,”  was,  at  the  time 
when  he  came  to  Twickenham  (late  in 
1718,)  a  study-worn,  self-taught,  and  late¬ 
ly  somewhat  rakish  young  man  of  thirty. 
His  health  had  always  been  of  the  most 
delicate,  he  spoke  of  his  life  as  a  long 
disease.  He  was  so  feeble  th.at  he  could 
not  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  was 
always  wrapped  in  fur  and  flannel.  He 
derived  from  his  father  a  crooked  spider¬ 
like  body,  protuberant  before  and  behind, 
and  from  his  mother  an  aching  head.  His 
complexion  was  sullied  with  the  sallow¬ 
ness  of  habitual  ill-health  and  the  sickly 
hue  of  thought.  He  had  nothing  great 
about  him  but  his  mind,  nothing  fine  but 
his  thoughts  and  his  eyes,  nothing  beau¬ 
tiful  but  his  voice  and  his  numbere.  In 
his  youth  he  was  called  the  little  night¬ 
ingale,  because  his  tones  were  remarkably 
melodious ;  and  in  later  times  the  harmo¬ 
ny  of  his  verse  has  made  him  remembered 
by  the  name  of  the  nightingale  of  T wick- ! 
enham.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  among  | 
English  authors  w'hose  literary  character 
lias  been  more  often  sketched  and  better 
understood  than  that  of  Pope.  Indus¬ 
trious  and  learned,  he  was  endowed  with 
that  only  not  morbid  sensibility  which  is 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  poet ;  but  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  induced  him  to  act 
in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  tender  feel¬ 
ing  displayed  in  his  poetry,  that  the  vulgar 
accuse  him  of  being  capricious.  He  who 
spared  no  pains  to  torture  his  literary  ad¬ 
versaries,  who  was  described  by  one  of 
them,  not  w’ithont  show  of  reason,  as 
”  A  crooked,  petulant,  malicious  wight. 

Unfit  for  commerce,  friendship,  lore,  or  fight," 


was  to  be  seen  weeping  over  the  tenderer 
passages  of  history  and  works  of  fiction. 
But  it  was  because  he  was  thus  capable 
of  intensely  participating  in  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  BO  keenly  alive  to  their  fhiilts  and 
their  envy,  that  he  regarded  every  slur 
on  himself  or  his  writings  as  just  cause 
for  the  severest  injuries  he  was  capable  of 
inflicting.  A  duller  man  would  neither 
h.ave  sympathized  so  fully  with  others, 
nor  been  so  tender  of  his  own  reputation. 
But  the  worhl  has  sehlom  seen  a  more 
irritable  member  of  the  proverbially  irri¬ 
table  race  of  bards.  It  was  a  source  of 
immense  gratification  to  him  to  find  that 
before  the  keen  edge  of  his  satire  shrank 
those  who  feared  nothing  else — 

“  Yes,  I  am  proud ;  I  must  be  proud  to  sco 

Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me ; 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 

Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.” 

His  skill  as  a  literary  artLst  arose  rather 
from  the  exercise  of  a  strong  judgment 
than  from  the  force  of  genius.  We  can 
discover  truth,  though  in  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  di.sguise,  throughout  the  repeated  as¬ 
sertions  of  Pope’s  parricidal  editor,  Mr. 
Bowles,  that  he  was  too  much  the  poet  of 
art,  too  little  the  poet  of  nature ;  that  he 
chose  for  his  subject  the  “arts  of  man,” 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  “  works  of  God  ;  ” 
and  in  the  violent  contradiction  of  Lord 
Byron — the  fervent  admirer  but  not  the 
imitator  of  Pope — in  his  extravagant  pre¬ 
ference  of  our  poet  to  those  loftier  minds 
beside  whom  he  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  rhymer — may  be  traced  the  defects 
of  one  who  owed  every  thing  to  genius, 
nothing  to  judgment.  For  this  frivolous 
contest,  maintained  by  the  petulance  of 
his  adversary,  the  chivalrous  devotion  of 
his  supporter,  and  the  servile  echo  of  re¬ 
viewers,  the  celebr.ated  grotto  at  Twick¬ 
enham  appears  to  have  been  the  chosen 
scene. 

The  small  tract  of  land  between  the 
high  road  and  the  river  occupied  by  the 
house  and  lawn,  was  connected  with  a 
garden  of  five  acres  across  the  road  by  a 
subterranean  communication.  Those  who 
repel  the  charge  that  Pope  was  a  mere 
indoor  ethical  poet  who  could  think  and 
write  of  nothing  but  man,  cold  to  the 
beauties  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  alive 
only  to  the  wisdom,  or  that  more  fertile 
theme,  the  follies  of  mankind,  not  content 
with  proving  it  from  bis  writings,  take  us 
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through  his  grotto  into  his  garden.  In 
the  iii*st  they  commend  to  oar  admiration 
the  elegant  and  tasteful  disposition  of  the 
splendid  crystals,  returning  in  a  hundred 
prismatic  hues  the  light  reflected  from  the 
sp.arkling  river  ;  they  beg  a  testimonial 
to  the  romantic  skill  which,  at  the  expense 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  converted  this 
tunnel — a  mere  hyphen  between  the  house 
and  g.arden — into  so  magnifleent  a  “  hall 
of  shells,”  and  asserting  that  Pope’s  poetic 
genius  was  seen  not  less  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  his  grotto  than  in  his  best  poems, 
they  present  to  our  notice  the  lines  of  its 
constructor — 

“  Thou,  who  shalt  stop  where  Thames’  translu¬ 
cent  wave 

Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shadowy  cave ; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distill, 
And  pointed  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill, 
Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow. 

And  latent  medals  innocently  glow ; 

Approach  I  great  Nature  studiously  behold. 

And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold ; 
Approach,  but  awful  I  Lo!  the  Egcrean  grot 
Where  nobly  peasive  St  John  sat  and  thought ; 
Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Windham  stole. 
And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  March- 
mont’s  soul 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor.” 

Adding,  too,  his  description  in  prose, 
written  in  1725 : 

“  I  have  put  my  last  hand  to  my  works  of  this 
kind  in  happily  flnishing  the  subterraneous  way 
and  grotto.  I  there  formed  a  spring  of  the 
clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill 
that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night 
From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my 
arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of 
open  temple,  wholly  composed  of  shells  in  a 
rustic  manner,  and  from  that  distance  under 
the  temple  you  look  down  through  a  sloping 
arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the  sails  on  the  river 
pas.sing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as  through  a 
perspective  glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors 
of  this  grotto,  it  becomes  on  the  instant  from  a 
luminous  room,  a  camera  obscura ;  on  the  walls 
of  which  all  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods, 
and  boats,  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in  their 
visible  radiations :  and  when  you  have  a  mind 
to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different 
scene:  it  is  finished  with  shells  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms ; 
and  in  the  ceiling  is  a  star  of  the  same  material, 
at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure 
of  thin  alabaster)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a 
thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected 
over  the  place. 

“  There  are  connected  to  this  grotto  by  a  nar¬ 
rower  passage  two  porches,  one  towards  the 
river  of  smooth  stones  full  of  light  and  open ; 
the  other  toward  the  gardens  shadowed  with 


I  trees,  rough  with  shells,  flints,  and  iron  ore. 
!  The  bottom  is  paved  with  simple  pebble,  as  is 
j  also  the  adjoining  walk  up  the  wilderness  to  the 
I  temple,  in  the  natural  taste,  agreeing  not  ill 
I  with  the  little  dripping  murmur,  and  the  aquatic 
I  idea  of  the  whole  ph^  It  wants  nothing  to 
complete  it  but  a  good  statue  with  an  iuscrip- 
tion,  like  the  beautiful  antique  one  which  you 
know  I  am  so  fond  of : 

Hmus  Nympha  loci,  sacri  custodia  fontis, 

Dormio,  dum  blandae  sentio  murmur  aquae  ; 
Farce  meum,  quisquis  tangis  cava  marmora, 
somnum 

Rumpere ;  si  bibas,  sive  lavare,  tace. 

Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  sacred  springs  I  keep 
And  to  the  murmur  of  these  waters  sleep  ; 

Ah  t  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave  ; 
.4nd  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave. 

“  You’ll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in 
this  description,  but  it  is  pretty  near  the  truth. 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  bear  testimony  how 
little  it  owes  to  art,  either  the  place  itself,  or  the 
image  I  give  of  it” 

From  the  grotto  we  are  conducted  to 
the  garden,  where  the  quincunx,  the  vine¬ 
yard,  the  orangery,  the  bowling-green, 
“the  retiring  and  again  assembling  shades, 
the  dusky  groves,  the  larger  lawn,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  termination  at  the  cy¬ 
presses  that  lead  up  to  his  mother’s  tomb,” 
(the  words  are  those  of  Walpole,)  are  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  a  proof  that  he  was,  as  the 
elegant  French  poet  called  him,  “Bien- 
faiteur  des  jardins  ainsi  que  du  langage.” 
And  here  we  are  triumphantly  aslked 
whether  he  can  bo  justly  said  to  have 
been  insensible  to  nature  who  in  that  little 
spot  made  more  variety  and  scenery  than 
had  ever  been  before  contrived  within  five 
acres,  he  insensible  to  nature  who  having 
first  ridiculed  the  formal  notions  of  gar¬ 
dening  adopted  from  France  and  Holland, 
and  formed  the  taste  of  William  Kent,  to 
whom  our  nation  is  indebted  for  those 
correct  notions  on  landscape-gardening  for 
which  the  nations  of  the  Continent  honor 
us,  made  his  own  little  garden  at  Twick¬ 
enham  so  perfect  that  it  was  chosen  as  a 
model  for  the  gardens  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  at  Carlton  House,  and  professed 
himself,  with  a  pardonable  aflectation, 
more  proud  of  his  garden,  laid  out  so  as 
to  show  the  “amiable  simplicity  of  un¬ 
adorned  nature,”  than  of  his  poems. 

His  opponents  are  content  to  overlook 
the  doctrine  that  all  true  poets  are  gar¬ 
deners,  (a  proposition  of  which  I  believe 
the  converse  is  not  always  correct ;)  and 
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finding  no  traces  of  poetical  genius  in  his 
lawns  and  groves,  or  maintaining  that  all 
this  dressing  of  nature  was  as  artificial  and 
unnatural  as  the  poems  they  complain  of, 
on  that  or  similar  grounds  confine  thena- 
selves  to  the  grotto,  and  with  their  polemic 
Prebendary  condemn  it  as  puerile  and  af¬ 
fected,  or  with  the  Fleet  street  hero  say 
that  “vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage,”  quoting, 
too,  the  coarse  lines  in  Lady  Mary  \V. 
Zilontagu’s  description  of  the  Court  of 
Dullness : 

“  Her  palace  placed  beneath  a  muddy  road, 

And  such  the  influence  of  the  dull  abode, 

The  carrier’s  horse  above  can  scarcely  drag 
his  load. 

Here  chose  the  goddess  her  beloved  retreat, 
Which  Phoebus  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate ; 
Adorned  within  with  shells  of  small  expense, 
(Emblems  of  tinsel  rhyme  and  trifling  sense,) 
Perpetual  fogs  inclose  the  sacred  cave, 

The  neighboring  sinks  their  fragrant  odor 
gave. 

In  contemplation  here  she  passed  her  days. 

Who  shall  settle  a  controversy  so  entan¬ 
gled  and  BO  frivolous  ?  Must  we  think  of 
Pope  as  a  sublime  philosopher,  and  a  poet 
as  much  of  nature  as  of  art,  retiring  under 
ground  (as  they  s.ay  Demosthenes  did  for 
two  or  three  months  while  incubating  a 
speech)  to  a  beautiful  cave  built  of  nature’.s 
sparkling  gents,  opening  on  one  end  to  a 
delightful  garden,  and  from  the  other 
commanding  a  view  of  the  river,  there  to 
enjoy  contemplation,  drink  Helicon,  .and 
l>e  (jnit  of  the  cares,  the  passions,  and  the 
vanities  of  this  world  ;  or  are  w'e  to  pic¬ 
ture  him  a  little  fretful  cripple,  inhumed 
in  a  cellar  under  a  road,  patching  it  up 
with  sea-shingle,  a  mere  literary  mechanic,  j 
with  thoughts  as  earthy  as  his  habitation, 
and  as  malignant  as  any  other  under¬ 
ground  reptile  ?  Or  shall  w’e  not  rather, 
dismissing  alike  extravagant  praise  and 
scniTilous  detraction,  allow  Pope  to  have 
l>een  in  every  thing  he  undertook  a  con¬ 
summate  artist?  The  nephew  of  Cooper 
the  painter,  and  the  pupil  of  Jerv.as,  he 
only  wanted  practice  to  have  riv.aled 
Kneller  in  his  own  art ;  he  needed  nothing 
but  a  good  figure  to  have  had  all  the  ac¬ 
quired  graces  of  an  actor  or  an  orator ; 
and  even  as  it  was,  he  gave  lessons  in 
them,  for  he  was  one  day  found  instruct¬ 
ing  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  histrionic  part 
of  oratory :  he  exploded  by  his  taste  and 
judgment  an  ugly  fashion  in  gardening ; 
nor  was  he  without  some  good  notions  on 


architecture;  and  he  gained  his  high  fame 
in  poetry  not  more  by  the  force  of  natural 
talent  than  by  the  practice  of  literary  arti¬ 
fice.  lie  was  m.a.ster  not  only  in  the 
legitimate  arts  of  literary  composition — it 
was  only  by  intense  study,  continued  imi¬ 
tations  of  good  authors,  and  constant 
practice  in  verse-making,  that  he  polished 
to  perfection  that  rude  turn  for  rhyming 
which  he  had  when  he  “lisped  in  num¬ 
bers  not  only  was  he  master  in  that  ju¬ 
dicious  method  of  adopting  the  thoughts 
of  others,  which  is  just  beyond  the  line  of 
phagiarism,  but  .also  in  all  the  loss  honora- 
able  devices  of  literary  chicane  ;  he  omit¬ 
ted  no  coutrivsmee  for  keeping  his  writings 
and  his  rei)utation  before  the  public. 
There  was  always  something  fresh  from 
Mr.  Pope.  His  friends  were  alw'ays  pre¬ 
pared  with  an  answer  of  tantalising  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  question — What  is  Mr.  Pope 
employed  on  now  ?  It  became  the  fashion 
to  attribute  to  Mr.  Pope  any  good  juece 
published  with  a  manifestly  false  name, 
or  without  any  name  at  all ;  and  of  all  the 
feats  of  literary  diplomacy,  certainly  the 
most  skillfully  contrived  and  the  most 
8ucces.sful,  was  the  way  in  which  the  artful 
poet  got  his  letters  published  apparently 
without  his  consent  by  the  bamboozled 
bookseller  Curll,  who  by  a  trick  of  fame 
will  be  as  immort.al  as  the  illustrious  men 
whom  he  admired  and  cheated.  Must  we 
not  then  regard  I*ope  less  as  a  mighty 
genius  th.an  as  an  accomplished  artist  in 
poetry  ?  To  him  be  .all  the  praise  of  a 
successful  artist.  While  universal  consent 
admits  him  into  the  rank  of  the  great,  the 
candid  and  unprejudiced  scrutinizer  of  his 
acts  will  deny  him  a  place..among  the  few 
—  the  remarkable  few  —  who  have  not 
mixed  trick  and  chicane  with  the  merit 
that  has  raised  them  not  only  to  but  above 
that  proud  eminence. 

But  he  was  a  poet  of  the  school  of  those 
who  rely  for  their  success  on  the  practice 
of  correct  elegance  ;  as  such,  his  name  has 
been  a  watcli-word  in  that  smoldering 
contest  that  exists  in  all  critictil  .ages,  at, 
times  almost  extinct,  at  others  breaking 
out  into  fierce  warfare  between  the  Homer- 
ists  and  the  Virgili.ans,  between  the  cham- 
j)ion8  of  what  is  called  natural  |)oetry,  an 
unpolished  diamond,  and  the  admirers  of 
elegant,  correct,  or,  in  the  dislogistic  term 
of  the  Homerists,  artificial  verse.  Those 
who  for  one  fine  and  lofty  stroke  are 
content  to  pardon  a  dozen  inelegancies 
and  defects,  and  if  a  poet  sometimes  de- 
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bases  himself  below  mediocrity  forgive 
him  because  he  often  soars  above  it,  main¬ 
tain,  if  they  be  Frenchmen,  the  excellence 
of  Corneille  and  Ci  ebillon  ;  if  Italians,  of 
Dante  and  Ariosto ;  if  our  own  country¬ 
men,  Cowpor,  Dryden,  and  still  more  Lord 
Byron  ;  Avhilo  those  who  can  never  bring 
themselves  to  admire  any  thing  that  fails 
in  correctness  of  language,  that  wants  the 
harmonious  and  chastened  elegance  of 
Virgil,  gave  the  j)alm  to  Racine  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  to  Tasso,  to  Pope,  and  Crabbe. 
The  tW'O  classes  of  bards  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  last  than  the  present  century, 
as  those  upon  whom  the  muses  descended 
at  their  birth,  who  have  the  power  without 
the  show'  of  art,  and  those  who  with  much 
toil  and  much  display  of  art  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  climbing  Parnassus.  The  dispute 
will  always  continue  :  so  long  as  there  are 
men  who  love  the  bold,  the  reckless,  the 
soaring,  and  the  eccentric,  there  will  be 
Homerists;  w’hile  there  shall  remain  a 
taste  for  polished  harmonious  jKJctry,  for 
bards  w’ho  “  stooped  to  truth  and  moral¬ 
ized  their  song,”  there  will  be  Virgilians. 

That  Pope  was  deticient  in  originality, 
is  a  not  less  erroneous  notion  than  those 
which  w'e  have  already  discussed.  But 
while  it  is  acknowle<lged  that  he  has  en¬ 
riched  the  language  with  many  new  and 
original  turns  of  speech,  it  can  not  be 
denie«l  that  he  was  about  the  most  con¬ 
summate  literary  adopter  we  have  had. 
Scarcely  an  elegant  turn  is  to  be  found  in 
our  language  wliich  he  has  not  somewhere 
introdijced  into  his  Avritings,  and  very 
many  he  nattiralized  from  the  ancient  or 
from  foreign  authors ;  but  he  W’as  no 
vulgar  plagiarist,  he  never  appropriated 
reatly  made  ;  if  he  stole,  he  stole  only  the 
raw  material,  and  molded  the  ide.a,  refitted 
the  phrase,  till  he  ha«l  made  it  his  own. 
To  be  selected  out  of  a  second-rate  author 
and  put  into  one  of  Poi)e’s  lines  w'as  the 
apotheosis  of  an  expression. 

Pope  finished  his  house  and  his  Homer 
much  about  the  8.amo  time.  An  elegant 

foem  by  Gay,  w'ritten  “  to  welcome  Mr. 
*ope  from  Greece,”  celebrates  not  less 
the  fame  of  his  translation  than  the  num¬ 
ber  and  distinction  of  his  friends.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  assembled  on  the  b.anks 
of  the  Thames,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return,  after  six  years,  of  the  modem 
Ulysses,  and  giving  him  a  hearty  welcome 
as  he  approaches.  One  object  of  the  poem 
is  to  enumerate  those  Avho  at  this  p«*riod 


enjoyed  Pope’s  intimacy,  and  it  proves 
that  the  Persona  Popiance,  like  the  Per¬ 
sona  Horatiana^  contain  the  name  of 
almost  every  distinguished  man  and  wo¬ 
man  of  the  time. 

It  was  no  vulgar  reward  of  his  genius, 
th.at  at  his  house  authors  such  as  Thomson, 
Mallet,  Gay,  Swift,  Hooke,  Glover,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Voltaire,  artists  like  Kiiellcr  and 
Jervas,  met  Cobham,  Bathurst,  Lyttelton, 
Chest ei-field,  Marchmont,  Mansfield,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Bolingbroke,  the  Duchess  of 
Queensbury,  Lady  Mary  \V.  Montagu, 
many  other  lords  and  ladies,  and  untitled 
worth  like  that  of  Ralph  Allen.  In  his 
little  territory,  poets  sometimes  furnished 
themselves  with  patrons,  and  hostile  parti¬ 
sans  met  on  terms  of  social  intercourse ; 
nor  W'as  it  altogether  a  fable  that  from  his 
grotto  the  piissions  and  disquietudes  of 
life  were  banished.  It  was  no  mere  love 
of  learning,  no  longing  for  retirement,  no 
ambitious,  no  sordid  motives  that  drew 
these  bright  assemblages  to  Pope’s  villa, 
but  a  mingled  homage  to  genius  and 
fashion ;  to  genius,  because  under  his  roof 
were  to  be  met  all  the  most  eminent  of  his 
brother  authors  whose  hearts  l)eat  high 
for  praise  ;  to  fashion,  because  literary  men 
Avere  in  those  days  the  acknow'ledged 
chiefs  amid  minds  endeavoring  to  be  con- 
geni.al  Avith  theirs. 

In  the  si)ring  of  1726,  Dean  Stvift  came 
over  from  Ireland,  and  staid  two  months 
in  Pope’s  house  at  Twickenham.  He  AV'as 
then  in  the  very  hight  of  his  popularity, 
in  his  native  country  the  oracle  of  public 
opinion.  The  people  only  kneAV  what  they 
Avished  Avhen  they  read  it  in  the  pamphlets 
of  Swift,  as  at  this  day  some  enlightened 
politicians  are  not  conscious  of  their  opin¬ 
ion  till  they  find  it  expreSvSed  by  the  editor 
of  a  daily  paper.  During  his  previous 
sojourn  in  England,  he  had  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  supporter  of  the  Harlej’  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  dutiful  subject  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  being  a  courtier  to  kings 
and  ministers,  he  bec.ame  a  courtier  to  tim 
mob,  .and  with  them,  the  m.an  who  is  once 
admitted  a  consul  to  .advise,  soon  becomes 
a  dictator  to  comm.and.  Sw'ift  had  just 
succeeded  in  forcing,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  it  persuading,  the  frantic 
Irish  to  reject  the  half-pence  coined  by 
William  Wood,  the  issue  of  Avhich  he 
represented  in  the  Dr.apier  letters  to  bo 
an  usurpation  of  English  ministers  over 
Ireland,  and  their  rejection  to  be  the 
Irishman’s  “  first  duty  to  God  next  to  the 
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g.'Uvation  of  their  souls.”  The  people 
loved  him  for  deceiving  them,  and  accord¬ 
ed  him  all  the  glory  that  awaits  on  unex¬ 
posed  misrepresentation  and  clever  effront¬ 
ery,  and  though  a  private  m.an,  he  boasted, 
not  vainly,  that  before  his  attack  the 
)roudest  ministry  would  fall.  But  for 
urn,  who  in  his  writings  dared  God  and 
man,  an  overturn  or  a  hole  in  the  wall  had 
terrors  insnrmountable.  The  raging  dema¬ 
gogue,  the  destroyer  of  ministries,  the 
threatener  of  kings,  all  the  way  from 
London  to  Windsor  ke]>t  his  head  out  of 
window,  shouting  to  the  postilion  to  be 
c.autiou8  of  an  overturn,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  venture  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  wall  at  Rochester  ruins,  where 
children  were  playing  and  women  ex¬ 
ploring. 

I  once  some  thoughts  of  drawing 
out  a  character  of  Dr.  Swift  quite  different 
from  that  which  usually  adorns  his  bio¬ 
graphies,  which  yet  must  have  been  held 
of  unimpeachable  accuracy,  if  I  could  have 
obtained  the  reader’s  assent  to  one  postu- 
l.ite  —  namely :  “  Let  it  be  granted  that 
when  a  man  attributes  a  chai'acteristic  to 
the  whole  human  race,  he  possesses  that 
characteristic  himself.”  It  has  been  sug^ 
gested  that  some  men  arc  fiends  of  God’s 
making ;  some  of  their  own.  Swift  had 
the  advantage  in  the  maker. 

The  Dean  was  allied  to  Pope  by  that 
firmest  tie  of  friendship — a  community  of 
sentiments,  of  interests,  and  of  hatreds. 
Pope,  from  his  relif»ion,  was  a  Jacobite 
Tory,  but  believed  himself  more  a  Whig. 
Swiff  was  in  matters  ecclesiastic  an  Hano¬ 
verian  Tory,  but  in  matters  }K>Iitical  sided 
with  the  V^higs.  He  turned  the  scale  to 
cither  side  as  occasion  required ;  but 
whichever  he  supported,  he  supported  and 
fought  for  violently.  Whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  church  spiritual,  grave  doc¬ 
tors  question,  with  more  reason  than  if 
they  were  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  divine 
of  the  church  militant.  In  fact  lubricity 
contended  with  vehemence  for  being  the 
chief  ch.aracteri8tio  of  his  politics.  The 
Tory  opposition  was  almost  annihilated  ; 
office  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs, 
whose  leader.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  gov¬ 
erned  the  country  with  the  spirit  of  a 
tradesman  and  the  power  of  a  despot. 
Literature  was  too  much  connected  with 
the  Tories  to  gain  favor  with  a  minister  in 
whose  mind  there  was  no  dUtinction  be¬ 
tween  hie  own  and  his  country’s  interests. 
Nevertheless  it  was  alike  the  object  and 


the  bent  of  Pope  and  Swift  to  m.akc  what 
use  they  could  of  the  little  court  influence 
that  their  literary  fame  might  yet  retain 
for  a  member  of  a  proscribed  creed  ill- 
affected  to  the  government,  and  the  high 
churchman  whose  promotion  had  been 
prevented  and  whose  unprincipled  revenge 
had  been  excited  by  the  powerful  and 
unforgiving  minister.  They  were  bound 
also  by  literary  ties.  At  the  house  of 
Pope,  Swift  could  renew  his  familiarity 
with  brother  authors  whom  his  invitations 
could  not  induce  to  visit  the  willows  of 
Laracor  or  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  affected  to  think  he  had  need  of  Pope’s 
judgment  and  advice  in  preparing  some 
works  he  had  by  him  for  the  press.  Their 
literary  enemies  were  the  dunces  of  Grub 
street,  w'ho  had  chosen  for  generalissimo 
in  their  battles  with  the  Twickenham  lit¬ 
terateurs,  Dennis,  a  critic  endowed  with 
skill  enough  to  make  him  terrible,  if  his 
ungovernable  temper  had  not  made  him 
ridiculous.  In  addition,  they  were  both 
attacked  by  the  few  literary  men  of  the 
Whig  party  who  were  .among  the  doubt¬ 
ful  friends  of  Swift  and  the  avow'cd  ene¬ 
mies  of  Pope.  At  the  poet’s  vill.a.  Swiff 
met  many  of  his  former  friends  and  allies 
—  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Bolingbrokc, 
w’hom  posterity  condemns  for  his  philoso¬ 
phy  and  applauds  for  his  oratory,  though 
not  a  speech  of  his  h.xs  reached  us.  They 
received  him  with  a  joy  perhaps  the  more 
sincere  because  they  no  longer  were 
members  of  the  party  in  power,  and  had 
to  look  for  friends  to  other  motives  than 
those  of  political  interest.  Swdft  was  no 
longer  the  patron  of  Pope  ;  they  met  on 
terms  of  eqn.al  friendship,  and  the  De.an 
lived  in  PojKj’s  villa  at  Twickenham  nearly 
the  whole  two  months  he  spent  this  year 
in  England.  It  w.as  honorable  to  Pope 
that  an  acquaintance  begun  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  ripened  into  friendship  w’hen 
Swift  h.ad  ceased  to  have  ministeri.al  influ¬ 
ence.  But  one  cause  th.at  facilitated  their 
literary  partnership  was  the  total  absence 
of  riv.alry,  of  which  any  danger  was  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  perfectly  independent  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  ambition.  They  never 
crossed  each  other’s  p.ath.  The  aim  of 
Pope  was  to  be  one  of  the  despots  w’ho 
are  ever  reigning  in  the  miswUled  repuhlio 
of  letters ;  that  of  Swift  to  be  an  English 
bishop.  The  poet  succeeded,  though  re¬ 
peatedly  obliged  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
small  critics  and  mediocre  satirists ;  and 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  author 
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of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  from  being  a  bishop, 
if  only  he  had  believed  the  religion  which 
he  preached.  Pope  was  in  character  and 
pursuits  a  literary  man ;  his  whole  ener¬ 
gies  were  directed  to  achieve  immortal 
fame  as  an  author.  His  literary  reputation 
was  what  he  labored  to  found,  support, 
and  defend  in  the  hours  of  seclusion  which 
M’ith  him,  precluded  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  gaycties  of  life  by  his  weakness 
and  deformity,  and  in  professional  employ¬ 
ments  by  the  penal  restrictions  under 
which  he  labored,  formed  the  greater  part 
of  a  life  which  must  have  been  spent,  if 
not  in  such  occupations,  in  .an  unlettered 
and  necessitous  indolence.  The  fame  of 
his  works  was  cherished  by  him  with  a 
sensitiveness  only  not  morbid ;  hence  arose 
the  irritation  with  which  he  received  the 
attacks  of  the  dunces,  and  the  trouble  he 
took  to  expose  those  whom  it  would  have 
been  more  becoming  his  dignity  to  have 
left  to  silent  contempt.  Himself,  not  time, 
was  to  be  the  silencer  of  every  dissentient 
voice  to  his  glory.  Swift’s  views  were  all 
poIitic.al.  Disappointed  ambition  shai’p- 
cned  the  edge  of  those  satirical  powers 
ith  which  he  seems  to  have  been  early 
gifted,  and  whose  early  use  mainly  im¬ 
peded  the  attainment  of  his  ambition, 
hut  though  a  satirist  of  surpassing  merit, 
so  little  tender  was  he  of  his  reputation  .as 
an  author,  that  no  attacks  on  his  literary 
efforts  annoyed  him  unless  they  interfered 
to  prevent  the  end  which  his  writings  were 
designed  to  accomplish.  He  would  have 
despised  to  pass  his  life  in  the  fastidious 
composition  of  sentences,  or  to  flatter  the 
ear,  but  when  he  despaired  of  otherwise 
.addressing  the  reason;  and  as  for  his 
critics,  he  contented  himself  with  invaria¬ 
bly  consigning  them  all  to  the  special  care 
of  Beelzebub.  Literature  was  to  Swift 
nothing  but  a  field  whereon  he  might  dis¬ 
play  in  m.any  colors  the  extent,  the  varie¬ 
ty,  and  the  brilli.ancy  of  his  genius.  Tem¬ 
poral  power  was  the  reward  which  was  to 
crown  his  victories.  He  longed  more  for 
the  fear  than  the  admiration,  still  less  the 
love,  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  be  a 
formhlable  and  dignified  partisan,  dreaded 
by  friends  and  foes  alike,  was  the  ungrati¬ 
fied  ambition  of  this  highly-gifted  and  de¬ 
testable  man. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  different 
tactics  which  the  critics  used  in  their  wars 
against  Swift,  callous  to  his  fame  as  an 
author,  and  against  the  sensitive  poet. 
There  yet  exist  a  few  copies  of  a  scur¬ 


rilous  volume  c.alled  GvUiveriama^  full  of 
criticisms  of  which  one  would  nather  be 
the  object  than  the  author ;  where  ca])ital 
letters,  italics,  .and  notes  of  admiration 
serve  instc.ad  of  sense  or  humor.  The 
w'riter  was  evidently  actuated  by  equal 
hostility  to  the  poet  and  to  the  satiiist ; 
but  what  he  sjiys  of  Pope  .almost  entirely 
consists  of  attacks  on  his  deformity  .an*l 
calumnious  falsehoods,  while  the  accuB.a- 
tions  .against  Swift  are  most  of  them 
proved  facts.  To  speak  the  truth  was  the 
deadliest  revenge  of  Swift’s  enemy.  The 
Grub  street  worthies  knew  well  where 
the  sensitiveness  of  their  opponents  Lay. 
Pope’s  verses  they  profess  to  be  an  abo¬ 
mination —  the  most  arr.ant  trash  in  our 
language.  Swift’s  prose  was  the  object 
of  their  applause,  though  not  of  their  imi¬ 
tation. 

These  were  among  the  causes  of  Pope’s 
unbroken  intimacy  with  Swift  —  an  inti¬ 
macy  which  was  shared  by  a  third  wit 
who  re.sided  with  Pope  during  the  time 
the  Dean  w'as  in  his  house.  This  was 
John  Gay,  an  early  and  dear  friend  of 
Pope.  Of  the  same  age,  though  of  dis¬ 
similar  dispositions,  they  continued  a  most 
intim.ate  intercourse,  w’hich  was  never  in¬ 
terrupted  till  the  death  of  Gay.  The 
world  generally  regards  a  poet  as  a  wild 
child  of  nature  caroling  tlie  lays  with 
which  she  has  inspired  lum,  .and  totally 
in.attcntive  to  .all  sublunary  things  that 
fail  to  afford  him  pretty  images  or  fine 
similes.  Although  this  notion  partakes 
itself  of  the  poetical,  there  is  truth  in  it  so 
fiir  that  avarice  is  a  passion  .alien  from  the 
true  bardic  breast,  yet  a  lively  anticip.a- 
tion  of  transactions  with  the  bookseller  is 
believed  to  be  an  excellent  generator  of 
inspiration.  Though  Pope  was  fur  from 
deficient  in  attention  to  these  matters,  he 
was  yet  surpassed  by  Gay  in  th.at  keen 
love  for  those  commercial  ceremonies 
which  seldom  fail  to  gild  the  laurels  to 
which  a  poet  aspires.  Six  years  before, 
he  w'.as  thrown  into  a  colic  by  the  loas  of 
some  South-Sea  stock  which  ha<l  been 
given  him  by  Graggs  the  younger;  and 
he  was  only  restored  to  the  disconsolate 
Muses  by  the  skill  of  Arbuthnot  and  the 
tender  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom 
Pope  w.as  particularly  conspicuous  in  his 
attentions.  Though  Gay,  always  afraid 
to  offend  the  great,  was  constantly  in 
hope  of  some  good  fortune  that  was  to 
ha}>pen  to  him,  and  w.a8  consequently  ex¬ 
posed  to  continual  disappointment,  Ids 
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constitutional  cheerfulness  and  good  tern- 1 
per  never  deserted  him,  and  the  wits  with 
whom  he  associated  loved  his  childlike 
simplicity,  and  gratified  at  once  their 
affection  and  their  vanity  by  correcting 
and  assisting  in  his  writings.  They  treat¬ 
ed  him  more  as  a  sister  than  a  brother 
author.  In  1726  he  m.ade  the  third  of 
the  illustrious  trio  of  wits  to  whom  Lord 
Bolingbroke  wrote  an  epistle  most  re- 


I  membered  for  its  address :  “  To  the  three 
Yahoos  of  Twickenham — Jonathan,  Alex¬ 
ander,  John,  most  excellent  Triumvirs  of 
Parnassus.”  Thv^v  employed  themselves 
in  criticising  eacli  other’s  works  with 
friendly  severity;  and  we  know  that  in 
this  conventicle  of  wdts  some  of  the  most 
celebnated  pieces  in  English  literature 
were  either  planned  or  received  the  finish¬ 
ing  strokes. 


From  Maemlllan'i  Mafkiine. 

A  MAN’S  WOOING. 


You  said,  last  night,  you  did  not  think 
In  all  the  world  of  men 
Was  one  true  lover — true  alike 
In  deed  and  word  and  pen ; 

One  knightly  lover,  constant  as 
The  old  knights,  who  sleep  sound : 

Some  women,  said  you,  there  might  be — 
Not  one  man  faithful  found : 

Not  one  man,  resolute  to  win. 

Or,  winning,  firm  to  hold 
The  woman,  not  all  women — sought 
Herself  and  not  her  gold ; 

Not  one  whose  noble  life  and  pure 
Had  power  so  to  control 
To  humble  loving  loyalty 
Her  free  but  reverent  soul. 

That  she  beside  him  gladly  moved 
Both  sovereign  and  slave ; 

In  faith  unfettered,  homage  dear. 

Each  claiming  what  each  gave. 

And  then  you  dropped  your  eyelids  white. 
And  sto^  a  maiden  brave. 

Proud,  sweet ;  unloving  and  unloved 
Desranding  to  the  grave 

I  let  you  speak,  and  ne’er  replied ; 

I  watch^  you  for  a  space. 

Until  that  passionate  glow,  like  youth, 
Had  fad^  from  your  fiu». 

No  anger  showed  I,  nor  complaint: 

My  heart’s  beats  shook  no  breath. 
Although  I  knew  that  I  had  found 
Her  who  brings  life  or  death  ; 

The  woman,  true  as  life  or  death ; 

The  love,  strong  as  these  twain. 

Against  whidi  seas  of  mortal  fate 
Beat  harmlessly  in  vain. 


“  Not  one  true  man I  hear  it  still. 

Your  voice’s  clear  cold  sound. 

Upholding  all  your  constant  swains 
And  good  knights  underground. 

“  Not  one  true  lover woman,  turn  ; 

I  love  you.  Words  are  small ; 

'Tis  life  speaks  plain  :  In  twenty  years 
Perhaps  you  may  know  all. 

I  seek  you.  You  alone  I  seek : 

All  other  women,  fair. 

Or  wise,  or  good,  may  go  their  way, 

Without  my  thought  or  care. 

But  you  I  follow  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night  I  keep 
My  heart’s  chaste  mansion  lighted,  where 
Your  image  lies  asleep. 

Asleep !  If  e’er  to  wake.  He  knows 
Who  Eve  to  Adam  brought. 

As  you  to  me :  the  embodiment 
Of  boyhood’s  dear  sweet  thought, 

And  youth’s  fond  dream  and  manhood’s  hope, 
That  still  half  hopeless  shone 
Till  every  rootless  vain  ideal 
Commingled  into  one. 

You  ;  who  are  so  diverse  from  me. 

Yet  seem  as  much  my  own 
As  this  m^  soul,  which  formed  apart 
Dwells  in  its  bodily  throne  ; 

Or  rather,  for  that  perishes. 

As  these  our  two  lives  are 
So  strangely,  marvelously  drawn 
Together  from  afar ; 

Till  week  by  week  and  month  by  month 
We  liker  seem  to  grow. 

As  two  hill  streams,  fiu.«hed  with  rich  rain, 
Each  into  the  other  fiow. 
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I  swear  no  oaths,  I  tell  no  lies, 

Nor  boast  I  nerer  knew 

A  loTc-dream — we  all  dream  in  youth — 
But  waking,  I  found  you, 

The  real  woman,  whose  first  touch 
Aroused  to  highest  life 

My  real  manhood.  Crown  it  then, 

Good  angel,  friend,  love,  wife. 

Imperfect  as  I  am,  and  you. 

Perchance,  not  all  you  seem. 

We  two  together,  garner  up 
Our  past’s  bright  broken  dream ; 

We  two  together  dare  to  look 
Upon  the  years  to  come. 

As  travelers,  met  in  far  countrie. 
Together  look  towards  home. 

Come  home,  the  old  tales  were  not  false. 
Yet  the  new  faith  is  true ; 


Those  saintly  souls  who  made  men  knights 
Were  women  such  as  you. 

For  the  great  love  that  teaches  love 
Deceived  not,  ne’er  deceives : 

And  she  who  most  believes  in  man 
Makes  him  what  she  believea 

Come  1  if  you  come  not,  I  can  wait ; 

My  faith,  like  life,  is  long ; 

My  will — not  little;  my  hope  much: 

The  patient  are  the  strong. 

Yet  come,  ah !  come.  The  years  run  fiwt. 
And  hearths  grow  swiftly  cold — 

Hearts  too :  but  while  blood  beats  in  mine 
It  holds  you  and  will  hold. 

And  so  before  you  it  lies  bare — 

Take  it  or  let  it  lie. 

It  was  an  honest  heart ;  and  yours 
To  all  eternity. 


from  the  Dablln  Cnlveriltj 


Magatin  e. 
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When  the  sun  glides  on  like  a  golden  swan, 
With  his  crim.son  wings  all  furled. 

Till  he  sink  in  a  sea  of  transparency, 

The  lake  of  the  upper  world  1 
Then  the  spheres  ring  a‘  chime  to  the  march 
of  Time, 

As  the  dying  day  expires ; 

And  earth’s  guanlian  powers  in  their  high 
watch-towers 

Light  heaven’s  ethereal  fires  1 
And  I  come  from  my  rest  in  the  burning 
West,  4 

The  queen  of  the  starry  choirs ! 

My  light  is  fair  ’mid  the  dreamy  air. 

The  delicious  air  of  even,~ 

While  the  sphere-clouds  around,  in  a  sleep  ! 
profound,  j 

Are  glassed  in  the  blue  of  heaven  ! 

Then  the  moon  from  afar,  like  a  silver  bar,  j 
Spans  the  breast  of  the  waveless  sea ! 

And  the  forests  deep  lie  hushed  in  sleep  i 
As  still  as  eternity  1  i 

But  every  eye  in  the  earth  and  the  sky 
Is  gazing  alone  on  me  I  I 

Ob  I  the  west  is  blest  when  my  diamond  crest  I 
Is  set  in  its  sapphire  shade. 

While  there  I  spy  from  the  folded  sky. 

The  tints  of  daylight  fade  I 
Thas  might  angels  keep  from  heaven’s  golden 
steep. 

Their  watch  over  all  below ; 
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Through  the  endless  blue  where  orbs  shine 
through. 

Which  mortals  ne’er  can  know  1 
And  lovers  say  that  the  orb  of  day 
Hath  not  half  so  soft  a  grace. 

As  I,  when  I  shine,  with  light  divine. 

From  my  holy  dwelling-place  1 

The  blackbird  sings  with  folded  wings. 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

But  ’tis  I  inspire  with  the  burning  fire. 

For  his  eye  is  fixed  on  nae  I 
The  stream  receives  through  its  margin  leaves. 
Mine  image  sweetly  there. 

Till  the  small  birds  between  their  folds  of 
green. 

Gaze  in  wonder  at  thing  so  &ir ! 

But  I  look  most  in  love  from  my  throne 
above. 

On  the  child  at  evening  prayer ! 

But  when  Night  draws  near  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

As  no  other  spirit  may. 

The  glory’s  too  bright  for  my  raptured  sight. 
And  I  faint  and  faint  away  1 
And  I  sink  down  through  the  dissolving  blue. 
Upon  ocean’s  liquid  wave. 

Till  eve  once  more  its  sapphire  floor, 

With  her  gorgeous  colors  pave. 

Then  I  shine  ftom  afar — heaven’s  loveliest 
star —  I 

Love  triumphing  o’er  the  grave ! 
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THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 


These  Thoughts  which  I  present  to  you, 
my  reader,  I  call  “  New  and  Old.”  Yet 
I  should  find  it  hard  to  say  which  were 
New,  or  which  were  Old.  Each  thought 
is  nearly  wholly  new  to  me,  wrought  out 
in  the  mind  for  itself.  You,  doubtless, 
will  have  worked  your  way  to  many  for 
yourself :  perhaps  even  you  wdll  have  met 
them  long  since  in  books  that  I  have  nev¬ 
er  seen.  Lot  that  be:  we  are  not  now 
contending  for  prior  possession,  we  are 
not  wrangling  over  patents.  Let  who  will 
have  the  honor,  if  so  be  I  help  you,  though 
ever  so  little,  in  your  journey  towards  the 
goal  of  Trutli. 


There  are  some  men  who  believe,  that 
though  God  lives,  he  has  ceased  to  reign; 
though  a  King  de,  jure,  de  facto  he  is  de¬ 
posed  and  utterly  without  power.  The 
earth  is  not  the  Lord’s,  they  say ;  some 
devil’s,  rather;  and  though  the  everlast¬ 
ing  doors  should  unfold,  no  King  of  Glory 
would  come  in.  To  such  men  all  devo¬ 
tion  is  impossible  ;  all  religious  service  a 
dreary  tale.  Lauds  and  litanies  are  equal¬ 
ly  heartless.  A  public  benefactor  would 
tLey  deem  him  who  should  introduce  and 
render  fashionable  the  praying-machines 
of  Japan,  improved  by  all  the  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  of  steam-power. 

Some  men,  called  authors,  have  an  eye 
to  business  even  in  the  deepest  sorrow. 
They  put  out  their  griefs  to  interest,  by 
making  them  known  to  the  whole  world. 
They  melt  down  the  gold  and  silver  statues 
which  they  once  worshiped,  and  coin  them 
into  current  money. 

Style  is  the  body ;  thought  is  the  soul. 
As  there  are  persons  in  wliom  the  animal 
portion  of  their  nature  predominates,  so 
are  there  sensuous  writers  who  think  only  ] 
of  the  graces,  and  neglect  the  subject  of 
compo.sition.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  authors  who  profess  to  dbregard  style, 
literary  spiritualists,  who  are  ever  repeat¬ 
ing  that  “  the  letter  killeth.” 

Each  of  these  errs.  The  error  of  the 
former  is  manifest.  The  fault  of  the  latter 
is  not  so  obvious,  and  deserves  a  word  of 
comment. 


Setting  aside  the  fact  that  beauty  in 
itself  is  good,  without  respect  to  ulterior* 
effects,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
beauty  of  style  is  to  a  book  what  beauty 
of  face  is  to  a  woman.  For  both  beauty 
is  the  master  of  ceremonies  who  intro¬ 
duces  them  to  the  world.  A  woman  may 
not  claim  attention  from  those  around 
her ;  a  liook  can  not.  The  one  trusts  to 
personal  grace  and  attractiveness  of  form 
and  feature  to  win  the  admiration,  the 
resjKJCt,  the  love,  which  she  must  not  seek. 
The  latter,  if  heavy,  though  good,  will 
not  command  a  general  notice,  for  the 
public,  unaware  of  the  goodness,  soon  be¬ 
come  sensible  of  the  heaviness,  and  decline 
further  acquaintance.  The  public  is  not 
compelled  to  read  books,  however  good 
they  may  be.  It  must  be  allured  by  the 
entic.ement  of  clear  and  vigorous  thought, 
simple  sentences  austerely  graceful ;  words 
that  are  always  strong,  and  never  redund¬ 
ant. 

But  this  is  not  all.  As  beauty  with  wo¬ 
men  will  le.ad  to  nothing  more  than  an 
introduction,  if  there  be  only  beauty,  so, 
mere  elegance  of  style  will  c.ause  the  read¬ 
er  to  lay  aside  the  book,  if  he  do  not  find 
the  sense  corresponding  to  the  words. 
Mere  grace  fails,  when  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  qualities  are  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  books,  even  as  there  .are 
women,  which  will  make  themselves 
known  by  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  in 
spite  of  such  dbadvantages  as  the  want  of 
beauty  or  elegance.  Straightw.ay  the 
style  is  forgotten  in  the  thought.  Nay, 
even  .as  in  course  of  time  we  become  actu¬ 
ally  attached  to  the  physical  defects  of  a 
woman  endowed  with  all  bright  gifts  of 
mind  and  spirit,  so  the  very  cumbersome¬ 
ness  and  awkwardness  of  a  gre.at  and 
powerful  book  become  endeared  to  us  by 
the  sentiment  of  long  association.  We 
would  not  change  the  ungraceful  lace  for 
the  cheeks  of  a  Helen,  or  the  bust  of  an 
Aphrodite :  we  would  not  barter  the  un¬ 
gainly  style  for  all  the  smoothly-flowing 
periods  of  an  Addison  or  a  Chesterfield 

Two  negatives  in  theology  do  not  make 
an  affirmative,  but,  as  in  Greek,  only  make 
the  negative  stronger.  Protests  agmust 
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false  doctrine  are  no  substitutes  for  a  right 
belief ;  and  Anti- Anti  Christ  is  not  the 
true  Christ. 

“  Tlie  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal 
of  love,”  says  the  Latin  grammar.  In  this 
case  the  parties  concerned  fall  out,  in  order 
that  they  may  experience  the  bliss  of  re- 
concilation.  Quite  different  is  it  with 
some  people :  these  will  make  up  an  an¬ 
cient  difference  for  the  sake  of  creating  a 
new  one.  To  heal  up  old  wounds,  for  the 
pleasure  of  cutting  them  open  again,  is 
their  “  Religio  Medici." 

The  caricaturist  holds  the  very  lowest 
rank  in  literature.  He  is  a  witness  to  the 
existence  of  men  with  sense  so  dull,  that 
they  can  perceive  only  the  matniified  and 
the  distorted  object.  He  talces  it  for 
granted,  that  those  for  whom  he  writes 
will  fail  to  appreciate  the  real  mea.sure  of 
character,  and  therefore  he  dwells  exclu¬ 
sively  on  some  prominent,  thojigh  quite 
unimportant  and  superficial  traits.  Dick¬ 
ens  pays  his  reader  a  poor  compliment, 
when  he  makes  the  individuality  of  his 
characters  depend  upon  some  physical  pe¬ 
culiarity,  as,  for  instance,  the -possession 
of  prominent  teeth  ;  the  habit  of  snorting 
like  a  steam-engine ;  and  other  such  like 
accidentals.  But,  while  the  author  of 
Dombey  and  Son  and  Little  Dorrit 
is  thus  too  prone  to  imitate  the  school¬ 
boy  making  a  rude  sketch  of  his  precep¬ 
tor,  by  means  of  slate  and  pencil,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Nevseombea  is  a  true  artist, 
faithfully  sketching  every  feature  in  its 
true  proportion ;  aiming  at  the  perfect  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  men  and  women  that  pass 
before  him.  In  a  word,  the  one  W’riter  is 
an  artist,  the  other  only  a  caricaturist. 

It  seems  as  if,  in  this  world,  thought 
and  action  w^ere  ever  to  be  separated. 
The  most  practical  man  is  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  the  one-sided ;  the  narrow-minded, 
he  who  w'alks  by  the  faith  of  prejudice, 
rather  than  by  the  sight  of  reason ;  he, 
who  having  once  formed  his  opinions,  is 
never  moved  from  them,  either  because 
he  can  not  understand  opposing  argu¬ 
ments,  or  because  he  obstinately  shuts  his 
eyes  against  all  reason. 

The  many-sided  man  is  always  fearful 
of  being  over-hasty  or  illogical  in  his  de¬ 
cisions.  He  must  have  made  acquaintance 
with  and  have  thoroughly  answered  all 
possible  objections  before  he  will  accept 
any  proposition  as  a  principle  of  action. 


Too  late  he  learns  th.at  Art  is  long  and 
Life  is  short,  and  that  inaction  is  a  worse 
evil  than  illogic.  The  man  of  thought  is 
open  to  another  danger.  When  he  comes 
to  converse  upon  disputed  points  with 
those  who  are  not  oppressed  with  too 
much  brains,  he  is  often  disgusted  to  find 
that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  with¬ 
out  having  studied  the  points  at  issue. 
True,  they  have  arrived  at  a  right  deci¬ 
sion.  But  this  is  not  enough ;  the  goal 
should  have  been  reached  by  the  right 
path.  If  the  logical  man  endeavors  to 
show  that  there  are  strong  and  weighty 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  he  is  sure  to  be  met  by  a  storm  of 
indignant  reproaches  from  men  who  have 
never  learnt  that  “  it  is  lawful  to  be  taught 
by  an  enemy.”  Instinctively  he  shrinks 
from  association  with  such  narrow-minded 
sectaries.  He  hates  the  profane  vulgar, 
which,  s.ays  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “  is  opener 
to  rhetoric  than  to  logic,”  and  delights 
itself  in  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  platform  oi-a- 
tory.  Unwittingly  he  sympathizes  with 
an  error  that  has  been  slandered,  and  is 
proportionably  estranged  from  a  truth 
that  has  borne  false  witness. 

Is  such  a  man,  therefore,  wholly  truth- 
fed,  or  even  merely  useless  ?  By  no  means. 
Were  he  merely  a  safety-drag  upon  the 
chariot-wheels  of  society,  he  would  fulfill,, 
a  necessary  purpose.  But  he  is  more  than 
this ;  for  while  by  doing,  is  commonly 
meant  the  active,  bustling,  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  of  life,  such  as  delights  in  velocity  of 
motion,  variety  of  occupation,  frequent 
change  (if  place,  there  is  another  species 
of  action,  unobtrusive,  ^uiet  and  often  in¬ 
visible.  Such  is  the  action  of  the  student 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture’s  laws,  deduces  from  thence  their 
effects,  and  so  attains  to  certain  sure  rules 
of  action  by  which  the  “  active”  man  is 
the  first  to  be  benefited,  but  for  which  he 
is  the  last  to  be  thankful. 

Let  those  who  honestly  believe  and 
avow  their  conviction  that  man  ought  to 
give  up  his  reason  to  God  and  his  church, 
consider  that  the  Almighty  hath  never 
delighted  in  maimed  sacrifices.  The  work 
that  he  has  created  he  would  see  perfect¬ 
ly  acting,  not  shattered  in  one  part  that 
the  other  may  act  more  easily.  He  would 
not  have  man  destroy  his  intellect,  under 
pretense  of  doing  sacrifice,  but  would 
rather  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  his 
service  in  its  perfect  entirety. 
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So  likewise  as  regards  man's  social  po¬ 
sition.  The  chosen  saints  of  God  have 
not  been  the  most  recluse,  but  the  heads 
of  families,  of  armies,  of  nations.  The 
most  perfect  man,  considered  socially,  is 
he  whose  relations  are  most  diverse  and 
numerous.  The  brother  is  a  more  perfect 
man  than  the  brotherless ;  he  who  has  a 
friend  than  the  friendless ;  the  husband 
th.anthe  celibate ;  the  father  than  he  with¬ 
out  offspring.  All  these  relationships  af¬ 
ford  scope  for  the  performance  of  duties  ; 
and  therefore  give  room  for  trials  and 
temptations,  and  therefore  furnish  a  field 
for  b.attle  and  for  victory.  To  the  man 
who  feels  that  there  is  danger  in  thus 
joining  himself  to  the  world,  duty  is  plain. 
Let  him  flee  from  it;  only  let  him  always 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  inferior,  and  not 
su|)erior  to  his  fellow-man  who  discharges 
all  the  m.anifold  duties  of  husband,  father, 
friend.  The  hermit  ranks  very  far  below 
the  hero,  for,  if  the  truth  be  s|»oken,  he 
has  run  away  from  the  field  of  battle — 
wisely,  if  he  can  not  fight,  but  certainly 
not  gloriously,  since,  though  discretion  is 
a  part  of  valor,  only  Sir  John  Falstafl" 
would  call  it  the  bettor  part. 

Tot.al  abstinence,  celib.acy,  seclusion, 
though  virtues,  are  by  no  means  the  high¬ 
est  virtues ;  except,  indeed,  they  be  prac¬ 
tised,  not  for  our  own  safety,  but  for  the 
good  of  others.  Viewed  . from  one  stand¬ 
point,  they  are  manifestations  of  cowardice 
and  of  the  bondage  that  engendereth  fear. 
Always  (excepting  as  above)  they  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  “  perfect  liberty”  wherewith 
the  God-Man  came  to  set  us  free. 


I 


Man  is  never  so  .afflicted  as  when  he 
does  not  feel  his  sorrows.  Want  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  w.ant  of  life.  Corruption  sets  in 
when  pain  has  ceased. 

All  approach  tow’ards  political  perfec¬ 
tion  must  be  ma<le  by  means  of  steady 
adherence  to  and  improvement  on  princi¬ 
ples  already  established,  rather  than  by 
the  adoption  of  new  theories.  Talleyrand 
declared  that  he  had  “  sworn  ‘  eternal  .al¬ 
legiance’  to  eleven  constitutions,”  And 
had  he  lived  a  few  year  longer,  he.  would 
have  had  opportunity  for  vowing  loyalty 
to  well  nigh  the  square  of  eleven.  Sys¬ 
tems  of  government,  French  polished, 
“warranted  sound,”  beautiful  -  looking 
Pantisocracics,  somehow  do  not  answer. 
The  great  truth  that  what  is  to  endure 
must  have  a  gradual  growth,  a  truth  i 


which  Nature  herself  te.aches  in  her  living 
monument,  the  thousand-yeared  oak,  can 
not  be  violated.  Well  sjiid  Sterling : 

“  How  slowly  ripen  powers  ordained  to  last, 
The  old  may  die,  but  must  have  lived  be¬ 
fore. 

So  Moses  in  the  vale  an  acorn  cast. 

And  Christ  was  shadowed  by  the  tree  it 
bore.” 

It  has  been  affirmed  again  .and  again, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  hardly  learnt  throtigh 
many  a  sad  experience,  th.at  every  civilized 
country  contains  in  its  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  the  seed  ainl  genn  of  its  own  ad- 
v.ancement ;  and  that  every  violent  revo¬ 
lution  not  only  does  not  hasten  on  the 
consumm.ation,  but  seriously  retards  it, 
.and  even  in  some  cases  endangers  it  .alto¬ 
gether.  As  when  the  child  impatient  that 
the  seed  does  not  at  once  become  a  plant, 
digs  it  up,  ere  it  has  laid  hold  of  the 
ground,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  growing. 

The  gradual  growth  of  Engli.sh  liberties, 
through  Pl.ant.agenet  strifes,  Ttidor  des¬ 
potism,  Stu.art  impotence,  and  Hanoverian 
stuj)idity,  is  a  trite  illustnition  of  this 
principle.  The  la.st  seventy  years  of 
French  history  would  form  another  illus¬ 
tration  e  converso  no  less  obvious. 

T..aymcn  should  be  very  cautious  how 
they  undertake  matters  which  are  usually 
conducted  by  regularly  authorized  indi- 
vidu.als.  This  proposition  involves  the 
very  important  ])rinciple  of  “  division  of 
labor?'*  In  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done,  .and  so  many  people  to 
do  it,  let  each  choose  his  own  j>.art,  tho¬ 
roughly  master  th.at,  and  then,  Avhen  he 
comes  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  and  knowledge,  he  can  speak 
with  the  authority  necessjiry  not  only  to 
support  his  own  cl.aims  to  ])roficiency,  bu* 
to  put  down  the  pretensions  of  presump¬ 
tuous  and  ignorant  upstarts.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  based  on  an  elementary  ]>rin- 
ciple  of  political  economy,  our  proposition 
will  sound  narrow  and  exclusive  to  those 
w'ho  love  to  sneer  .at  “  state-craft,”  “  priest¬ 
craft,”  and  all  other  “  crafts.” 

Most  illogic.al  are  such  people  in  their 
objections.  The  very  word  which  they 
use  as  a  term  of  reproach  .should  teach 
them  better  manners.  For  what  is  craft 
but  power  or  skill?  And,  therefore,  state¬ 
craft  is  nierely  a  ))r.actical  knowledge  of 
state  affairs ;  priest -craft,  skill  in  :ill  mat¬ 
ters  that  relate  to  the  priestly  office.  The 
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craftsmen  of  mediaeval  times  were  the  men  I 
trained  to  one  or  other  of  the  vai  ious  I 
crafts,  and  who,  haviti"  been  tried  .and  | 
found  able,  were  admitted  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  those  who  h.a<l  gone  through  the 
same  education,  ami  were  thus  endowed 
with  authority  to  reject  or  accept  fresh 
candidates.  You  say  th.at  there  are  oflen 
men  not  ree.ognized  by  the  craftstneu  who 
are  <piite  as  skilled  and  competent  as  the 
most  venerable  n»eml>er  of  the  guild.  It 
may  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  the  “outsid- 
e)*s’”  own  fault  or  misfortune  th.at  they 
have  not  obtained  recognition  from  those 
who  alone  cun  issue  the  royal  letters  patetit 
of  orthodo.xy.  Certain  it  is  th.at  for  one 
case  where  the  community  suffer  from  re¬ 
fusing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  skill  of 
a  competent  though  unauthorized  practi¬ 
tioner,  there  are  twenty  c.ases  where  the 
public,  deluded  by  loml  vaunts  of  omni¬ 
potence,  receives  great  injury  from  resort¬ 
ing  to  ignorant  (ju.acks.  The  advantage 
of  a  corporation  that  ])os.sesse8  powers  to 
examine  and  approve  or  reject  candidates 
is  too  great,  viewed  as  a  precaution,  to 
justify  any  |>erson  in  re.sorting  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  those  who  have  not  been  thus 
approved,  however  skillful  they  may  be. 

The  sharpe.st  pain  which  we  feel  at  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  springs  from  the  thought 
that  in  a  short  time  this  very  sorrow  will 
have  ce:ised  to  be.  We  can  not  bear  to 
think  that  our  love,  which  we  deem 
boundless  and  infinite,  should  be  outlived 
by  time  and  space,  the  finite.  Our  grief 
becomes  selfish,  for  it  is  mingled  with  self¬ 
contempt  ;  we  w’ould  nurse  and  strengthen 
it,  in  order  th.at  we  might  attain  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  heroic.  Our  sorrow  is  not 
the  anguish  of  a  Constance,  mourning  for 
her  murdered  Arthur,  M’ho  could  truly 
say: 

“Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  Ids  bed.  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Hetnemljers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stutfs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form.” 

We  must  do  more  than  plead  guilty  to 
Philip’s  charge.  We  arc  fonder  of  our 
grief  than  ot  him  for  whom  wo  grieve. 
“  So  was  it  with  me,”  says  St.  Augustine, 
when  his  friend  was  taken  from  him  by 
early  death  ;  “  I  wept  most  bitterly,  and 
found  my  repose  in  bitterness.  Thus  w.a8 
I  wretched  ;  and  that  voretclted  life  I  held 
dearer  than  my  friend.'''* 


What,  then,  do  we  learn  from  this? 
That  even  in  our  purest  and  most  “  disin¬ 
terested”  affections,  self  is  the  ba.se  and 
crown  of  all.  Ciesar  gathered  his  robes 
around  him  that  he  might  fall  as  became 
Ctesar.  We,  when  we  grieve,  would 
grieve  forever,  th.at  so  the  intensity  of  our 
passion  might  be  worthy  of — our  friend  ? 
nay,  rather  of  ourselves. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose 
th,at  love  and  friendship  are  based  ni>oii 
identity  of  dispositions  and  ideas.  Similar 
minds,  like  parallel  lines,  never  meet. 
There  must  be  divergence  if  there  would 
be  convergence ;  and  then  the  two  lines 
meeting,  make  a  right  angle. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  perverts  are 
always  the  bitterest  of  opponents  ?  Is  this 
r.ancor  a  partially  a.ssumed  hatred,  to  be 
paraded  before  the  world  as  an  excuse  for 
desertion  ?  Or  is  it  a  natural  antipathy, 
which  is  always  felt  to  a  cause  which  we 
have  betrayed  ?  E.ach  supposition  may 
be  partially  true.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
never  like  to  look  upon  the  party  that  we 
have  abandoned.  It  seems  as  if  they 
might  justly  accuse  and  condemn  us ;  and 
we  hate  the  accuser  and  the  judge.  But 
charity  suggests  another  hy^iothesis,  which 
is  probably  the  most  correct.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  when  change  of  opin¬ 
ions  is  honest,  and  proceeds  from  deep 
conviction,  there  must  have  been  a  painful 
struggle  between  the  conscience  and  old 
ties,  old  predilections,  old  associations,  old 
irejudices,  old  friendships.  Especially 
lard  to  overcome  must  have  been  the 
feeling  of  dislike  to  the  confession  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  in  error.  To  van¬ 
quish  all  these  strong  objections,  the  force 
of  truth  must  have  been  gre.at  indeed. 
Men  do  not  lightly  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  kindred,  nor  easily  forget  their  fath¬ 
er’s  home.  Not  for  the  s.ake  of  any  vain 
caprice  will  they  encounter  fearful  entreat¬ 
ies,  bitter  reproaches.  No  foolish  whim 
would  ever  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  so  very  fallible.  If,  in  spite 
of  all  these  deterring  circumstances,  the 
honest  man  becomes  converted,  or  per¬ 
verted,  or  what  you  will,  must  we  not 
infer  that  conviction  must  have  been  very, 
very  deep  ?  And  if  so,  no  marvel  that  for 
the  future,  the  convert  is  fierce  in  defense. 
Most  marvelous  would  it  be  did  he  not 
thus  treasure  that  pearl  of  great  price,  for 
w’hich  he  has  sold  all  he  once  had. 
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A  cmr  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred ;  I 

His  wife,  an  unknown  artist's  orphan  child — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margaret,  three  years ' 
old; 

They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germander  eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-&ctoried  city-gloom. 

Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  to  the 
sea: 

For  which  his  gains  were  docked,  however 
small : 

His  gains  were  small,  and  hard  his  work;  be¬ 
sides, 

Their  slender  household  fortunes  (for  the  man 
Had  risked  his  little)  like  the  little  thrift. 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o’er  a  deep : 

And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  credulousness. 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which  lured  him, 
rogue. 

To  buy  wild  shares  in  some  Peruvian  mine. 

Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they  gained  a  j 
coast. 

All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inmnning  cave. 

At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went  the 
next. 

The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the  church. 

To  chapel ;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer. 

Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men. 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulminated 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed: 

For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and 
shrieked 

“  Thus,  thus  with  violence,”  even  as  if  he  held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  Angel ;  “  Thus  with  violence 
Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  sea ; 

Ihen  comes  the  close.”  The  gentle-hearted  wife 
Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world ; 

He  at  his  own :  but  when  the  wordy  storm 
Had  ended,  forth  they  moved  and  paced  the 
sand. 

Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea-framing  caves. 
Drank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce  be¬ 
lieved 

(The  sootfiake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 
Clung  to  their  fancies)  that  they  .saw  the  sea. 

So  now  on  sand  they  walked,  and  now  on  cliff) 
Lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 

Until  the  sails  wore  darken^  in  the  west 
And  rosed  in  the  east :  then  homeward  and  to 
bed : 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian  hope 
Haunting  a  holr  text,  and  still  to  that 
Returning,  as  me  bird  returns,  at  night, 

“  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,” 
Said,  *‘Love,  forgive  him:’’  but  he  did  not 
spe^; 

And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife. 


Remembering  our  dear  I.ord  who  died  for  all, 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men. 

And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their  feuds. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full  fide 
Rose  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the  foremost 
rocks 

Touching,  upjetted  in  spirits  of  wild  sea-smoke. 
And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and  fell 
In  vast  sea-cataracts — ever  and  anon 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the  cliffs 
Heard  through  the  living  roar.  At  this  the 
babe. 

Their  Margaret,  cradled  near  them,  wailed  and 
woke 

The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 

“  A  wreck,  a  wreck !”  then  turned,  and  groan¬ 
ing  said : 

“  Forgive  1  How  many  will  say,  *  Forgive,’ 
and  find 

A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer  1  No ;  the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  forgive, 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 

It  is  not  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best. 

But  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper  first ; 

Too  ripe,  too  late  1  they  come  too  late  for  use. 
Ah  1  loVe,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and  beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their  foes  : 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  lighted  on  him, 
Said,  ‘  Trust  him  not ;’  but  after,  when  I  came 
To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him  less ; 
Fought  with  what  seemed  my  own  uncharity ; 
Sat  at  his  table ;  drank  his  costly  wines ; 

Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his  talk  ; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him  with  all, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  desk-work  :  there  is  no  such  mine, 
None ;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold. 

Not  making.  Ruined  1  ruined !  the  sea  roars 
Ruin :  a  fearful  night  I” 

“  Not  fearful ;  fair,” 

Said  the  good  wife,  “  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair :  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams  ?” 

“  Oh  1  yes,”  he  said,  “  I  dreamed 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land. 

And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  entered  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the  cliffo. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  through  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved  ui>on  it 
In  darkness :  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
I.jirger  and  larger.  ‘What  a  world,’  I  thought, 
'  To  live  in !’  but  in  moving  on  I  found 
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Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  care, 

Brijrht  with  the  aun  upon  the  stream  bejond : 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sat, 

All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 

A  pickaxe  in  her  hand  :  then  out  I  slipt 
Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that  sings : 
And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  my  eyes 
Awoke  me.” 

“  That  was  then  your  dream,”  she  said, 
“  Not  sad  but  sweet” 

“  So  sweet,  I  lay,”  said  he, 

)  ”  And  mused  upon  it  drifting  up  the  stream 

I  In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 

The  broken  vision ;  for  I  dreame<l  that  still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me  on. 

And  that  the  woman  walked  upon  the  brink  : 

I  wondered  at  her  strength,  and  asked  her  of  it : 

‘  It  came,’  she  said,  ‘by  working  in  the  mines:’ 
Oh  1  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought ; 
And  asked ;  but  not  a  word ;  she  shook  her 
head. 

And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased. 

And  there  was  rolling  thunder  ;  and  we  reached 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and  thorns ; 

'  But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep  hill 

Trod  out  a  path :  I  followed ;  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward :  there  a  fleet  of  glas.s, 
That  seemed  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me. 

Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder,  past 
In  sunshine :  right  across  its  track  there  lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold. 

Or  what  seemed  gold  :  and  I  was  glad  at  first 
To  think  that  in  our  often  ransacked  world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left ;  and  then  I  feared 
Lest  that  gay  navy  there  should  splinter  on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them  off ; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet 
(I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it)  neared. 
Touched,  clinked,  and  clashed,  and  vanished, 
and  I  woke, 

I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.  Now  I  see 
My  dream  was  Life ;  the  woman  honest  Work ; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass 
Wrecked  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  kindly  wife  to  comfort  him, 
“You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down  and 
broke 

The  glass  with  little  Margaret’s  medicine  in  it ; 
And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke  your 
dream : 

A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks.” 

“  No  trifle,”  groaned  the  husband ;  “  yester¬ 
day 

I  met  bim  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  asked 
That  which  I  a.skcd  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.  ‘  Show  me  the 
books  1’ 

lie  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  account 
‘  The  b^ks,  the  books  I’  but  he,  he  could  not 
wait. 

Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death : 


When  the  great  Books  (see  Daniel  seven,  the 
tenth) 

Were  opened,  I  should  find  he  meant  me  well ; 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.  ‘  My  dearest 
fKend, 

Have  faith,  have  faith  I  We  live  by  faith,’ 
said  he ; 

*  And  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  those’ — it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him — last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-bless-yoii 
went 

I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow  : 

I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts, 

A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 
curse  in  his  God-bless-you:  then  my  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away. 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 

Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back. 

And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee.” 

“Was  ho  so  bound,  poor  soul?”  said  the 
good  wife; 

“  So  are  we  all :  but  do  not  call  him,  love. 

Before  you  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved,  for- 
give. 

His  gain  is  lo.ss ;  for  he  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  Justice  in  his  breast, 

Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned : 

And  that  drags  down  his  life :  then  comes  what 
comes 

Hereafter :  and  he  meant,  he  said  he  meant, 

'  Perhaps  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you  well” 

“  ‘  With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye 
askew  ’ — 

Love,  let  me  quote  these  lines,  that  you  may 
learn 

A  man  is  likewi.se  counsel  for  himself. 

Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of  yours — 

‘  With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew. 

So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true ; 

Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was  dry. 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crow’s-foot  round  his  eye ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 

So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain ; 

Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he  forged. 
And  snake-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he  gorged ; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meeting.s,  over  the  rest 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best. 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  IJcaven, 
To  spread  the  woid  by  which  himself  had 
thriven.’ 

How  like  you  this  old  satire  ?  ’ 

“  Nay,”  she  said, 

“  I  loathe  it :  he  had  never  kindly  heart. 

Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind. 

Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 

But  will  you  hear  my  dream,  for  I  had  one 
That  altogether  went  to  music?  still. 

It  awed  me.  Well — I  dreamed  that  round  the 
north 

A  light,  a  belt  of  luminous  vapor,  lay, 
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And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Swelled  up  and  died ;  and,  as  it  swelled,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  came  from  out  the  belt,  and  still 
(irew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the  note 
Had  reached  a  thunderous  fullness,  on  these  cliffs 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light  (the  same  as  that 
Wliich  lived  within  the  belt)  by  which  I  saw 
That  all  these  lines  of  cliffs  were  cli&  no  more. 
But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 

<  Irave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 

One  after  one :  and  then  the  great  ridm  drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back. 

And  past  into  the  belt  and  swelled  again 
To  musk :  ever  when  it  broke  I  saw 
The  statues,  saint,  or  king,  or  founder  fall ; 

Then  from  the  gaps  of  ruin  which  it  left 
t'ame  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round. 
Some  crying :  “  Set  them  up !  they  shall  not 
fall!’ 

.\nd  others :  ‘  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have  fallen.’ 
.\nd  still  they  strove  and  wrangled:  and  I 
grieved 

In  my  strange  dream,  I  knew  not  why,  to  And 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  when  their 
shrieks 

Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Returning,  though  none  Uiarked  it,  on  the  crowd 
Broke,  mixed  with  awful  light,  and  showed  their 
eyes 

(Baring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept  away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of  stone. 
To  the  waste  deeps  together :  and  I  fixt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  inuiges, 

B^h  crownM  with  stars  and  high  among  the 
stars — 

The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
High  up  on  one  of  the  dark  minster-fronts — 

Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a  cry 
Whkh  mixt  with  little  Margaret’s,  and  I  woke, 
And  my  dream  awed  me :  well — ^ut  what  are 
dreams  ? 

Yours  came  but  fW>m  the  breaking  of  a  glass, 
.\nd  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a  child.” 

**  Child  f  Not”  said  be,  “  but  this  tide’s  roar, 
and  his. 

Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom, 

.\nd  loud-lunged  Antibabylonianism 
(Although  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 

Went  iMth  to  make  your  dream:  but  were 
there  such 

A  music,  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 
Sphere-music  such  as  that  you  dreamed  about. 
Why,  tliat  would  make  our  Passions  far  too  like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.  No — 

One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hymns  of 
heaven : 

True  Devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  Devil  I  ” 

“‘True*  indeed! 

One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 
Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  Uie 
shore; 

While  you  were  running  down  the  sands,  and 
"  made 


The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbelow  flap. 
Good  man,  to  please  the  child :  she  brought 
strange  news. 

I  would  not  tell  you  then  to  spoil  your  day. 

But  he,  at  whom  you  rail  so  much,  is  dead.” 

“  Dead  ?  who  is  dead  ?  ” 

“  The  man  your  eye  pursued. 

A  little  after  you  had  parted  with  him. 

He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-disease.” 

“  Dead  ?  he  t  of  heart-disease  ?  what  heart  had 
he 

To  die  of?  dcadl” 

“  ,Vh  1  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too. 

And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart  But  your  rough 
voice 

(You  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the  child  again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep !  will  she  not  sleep 
Without  her  ‘little  birdie?’  well  then,  sleep. 
And  I  will  sing  you  ‘  birdie.’  ” 

Saying  this. 

The  woman  half  turned  round  from  him  she 
loved. 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  through  the 
night 

Her  other,  found  (for  it  was  close  beside) 

And  half-embraced  the  basket-cradled  head 
With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant  bough 
That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling,  swayed 
The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby  song: 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 

Let  me  fly,  says  little  biMie, 

Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 

Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer. 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 

So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 

Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 

Baby  says,  like  little  biHie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer. 

Baby  too  shall  fly ‘away. 

“  She  sleeps :  let  us  too,  let  all  evil,  sleep. 

He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  ours. 

He  can  do  no  more  wrong :  forgive  him,  dear 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder !  ” 

Then  the  man : 

“  His  deeds  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
Yet  let  your  sleep  for  this  one  night  be  sound : 
I  do  forgive  him  !  ” 

“  Thanks,  my  love,”  she  said, 
“Your  own  will  be  the  sweeter,”  and  they  slept. 
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We  say,  then,  th.at  in  principles,  in  pro- 1 
cess,  and  in  results,  (so  far  as  time  permits 
of  their  development,)  the  identity  of  the 
recent  revivals  with  that  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  is  manifest.  Hence  we  are  disposed 
f^ratefully  to  regard  them  as  being  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  our 
day  what  that  was  in  the  day  of  our  fore- 
tathers — the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  life 
and  beneficent  victory.  The  reviv.al  of 
last  century  was  the  answer  to  the  infidel 
cry  of  the  day,  that  Christianity  was  to 
be  swept  away,  to  make  place  for  the  new 
empire  of  re.ason.  In  our  time  a  (piieter 
but  more  subtle  infidelity  was  telling  of 
the  advanced  age,  the  decrepitiule,  and 
ultimate  demise  of  our  blessed  religion. 
Her  commission  was  almost  expiring  ;  her 
sword  had  no  edge  to  pierce  the  well- 
tempered  armor  of  modern  foes.  Soon 
her  old  Book,  inste.ad  of  being  her  charter 
of  universal  empire,  would  be  the  curiosity 
of  her  successors,  and  her  pulpit  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  as  the  lit¬ 
urgies  of  Thebes,  or  else  occupied  by 
brighter  substitutes,  who  even,  alre.ady, 
under  the  names  of  “  philosophy,”  “  liter¬ 
ature,”  “  spirit  of  the  age,”  had  to  some 
considerable  extent  replaced  her.  Has  an 
answer  to  all  this  been  begun?  such  as, 
if  its  accents  do  not  falter,  will  drown  the 
voice  of  all  her  enemies,  and  make  her 
call  to  repentance,  her  Hallelujah  of  tri¬ 
umph,  sound  alternately  like  trumpet  .and 
diapason,  till  the  world  arises  to  sing 
with  her  in  chorus? 

The  deadliest  argument  of  modern  in¬ 
fidelity  was  the  practical  one  dr.awn  from 
the  social  condition  of  Christendom.  We 
were  reminded  of  our  godless  and  miser¬ 
able  crowds,  festering,  forgotten  in  the 
large  cities  which  Christianity  had  long 
calkal  her  own — of  the  vile  sensuality 
which  in  fair  rural  districts  reveled  to  the 
music  of  church-bells — of  the  crimes  of 
the  low,  the  frauds  of  the  middle,  and  the 
excesses  of  the  higher  class.  Would  a 
religion  sent  from  heaven  to  8.ave  men 


*  CoDtiaued  from  page  407. 


from  their  sins  have  left  them,  after  all 
these  years,  in  such  a  condition  ?  This  is 
an  argument  to  which  there  was  but  one 
.answer :  Let  Christianity  s.ave  the  people 
fronj  their  sins !  P.apcr  .answers  went  no 
w.ay  here.  When  Napoleon  wrote  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  W.aterloo,  announcing  that  he 
had  defeated  Wellington,  of  what  use 
would  have  been  a  dispatch  in  reply? 
The  only  answ'cr  possible  was  to  defeat 
him.  Do  we  .alre.ady  he.ar  the  first  accents 
of  the  answer  to  the  question:  Why  Christ¬ 
endom  was  not  regenerated  ?  How 
many  h.ave  exclaimed  tvithin  the  last  year, 
when  looking  .around  on  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods  :  “  I  never  saw  before  how  the 
w’orld  could  be  converted  !” 

Those  who  object  to  revivals  of  religion 
fasten  on  the  violent  impressions  which 
are  made  on  people’s  minds ;  and  look  on 
the  burning  sense  of  sinfulness  whereof 
they  complain,  as  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  highly  objectionable.  We  write  only 
for  those  who  believe  in  sin — in  the  actual 
crossing  of  two  wills,  the  one  in  the  right, 
the  other  in  the  wrong ;  the  one  in  autho¬ 
rity  s.aying,  “  Thou  shaft  not the  other, 
in  dependence,  yet  saying,  “  I  will !” — 
the  one  saying,  “  Thou  sh.alt the  other 
answering,  “  I  will  not !” — the  one  backed 
with  almighty  power ;  the  other  by  no 
resources  but  tliose  drawn  from  the  pa¬ 
tient  bounty  of  Him  it  disobeys.  The 
crossing  of  wills,  up  to  the  point  of  bre.ak- 
ing  express  comm.ands,  is  never  a  slight 
matter.  He  is  heartless  who,  even  in 
ordinary  human  relations,  acts  .as  if  it 
were.  Whose  sleep  would  not  be  broken, 
whose  breast  not  filled  with  pangs,  if  a 
long  course  of  offenses  against  a  powerful 
benefactor  or  a  worthy  parent  were  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  mind  ?  And  where  the 
relation  is  so  close,  that  “  ui  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  h.ave  our  being” — our 
debt  so  unmeasured  that  it  includes  all 
we  are,  have,  or  can  hope  for ;  and  yet 
the  distance  so  great  that  we  are  unable 
“  to  make  one  hair  white  or  black,”  and 
he  is  God — is  it  possible  that  a  life-long 
course  of  neglects  and  offenses  can  be 
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bronsrht  to  onr  view  in  such  a  lijjht  as  the  were  all  there ;  and  the  cards,  and  espe- 
Spirit  of  God  wotild  show  them  in,  with-  cially  them  I  had  played  on  Sunday !  Oh ! 
out  fillin;;  the  soul  of  man  with  anjfuish  ?  it  was  terrible !  And  I  was  that  M  ay  for 
The  M’onder  is  not  that  persons  cry  out.  [»’e  forget  w’hcther  one  or  two  days ;] 
If  a  light  truly  divine  shows  them  their  and  then  the  Lord  had  mercy  u|>on  me, 
sins,  as  seen  from  above,  is  it  not  wonder-  and  took  away  my  sins,  and  made  my 
ful  that  they  can  do  any  thing  else  ?  David  soul  happy ;  and  oh  !  I  have  been  so  happy 
was  no  M'e.akling ;  yet  there  are  no  tales  ever  since!  And  so,  friends,  take  M’arn- 
of  revival  penitence  which  can  not  be  told  ing  by  me.” 

in  his  M'ords.  The  spiiit  of  Luther  was  Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this  to  be 
strong;  yet  what  horror  fell  upon  it  in  deplored?  If  all  the  “roughs”  in  the 
his  days  of  conviction!  Buny.an  was  not  throe  kingdoms  M*ere  thus  “struck,”  and 
feeble-minded;  yet  M’hat  sloughs  and  laid  prostrate  for  a  time ;  if  their  voices, 
burning  mountains,  M-hat  lo.ads  and  woes,  instead  of  banding  oaths  or  lewdness,  did 
was  his  soul  m.ode  acquainted  with!  Sin  for  a  day  or  two  bawl  supplications  for 
is  exceeding  sinful ;  and  happy  they  wdio  mercy,  and  then  forever  after  talk  gently 
see  it  most  clearly,  wdiile  yet  there  is  room  and  purely  ;  M’ouhl  it  be  a  cause  of  sor- 
for  repentance.  row?  And  if  all  the  polished  sinners  of 

In  a  village  visited  by  the  revival,  we  Mayfair  had  their  deeds  brought  before 
heard  this  statement  given  by  a  rough  their  eyes,  and  felt,  “  oh !  it  is  terrible !” 
young  man.  His  fellow-workers,  his  and  repented,  .and  sought  absolution  at 
overseers,  the  manager,  and  the  proprie-  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  brought  forth 
tor  of  the  establishment  M'here  he  worked,  in  holy,  happy  lives  fruit  meet  for  repent- 
were  all  present.  He  said,  in  substance :  ance,  adio  need  grtidge  if  they  had  to 
“  Friends,  I  need  not  tell  you  wh.at  I  w.a8.  pass  throiigh  “  strong  crying  and  te.ars  ?” 
You  all  know  me.  You  know  I  was  a  Wlio  need  desire  a  smoother  path  for 
‘  cursor,’  a  drunkard,  a  cock-fighter,  a  them  than  th.at  by  which  this  youth  was 
dog-fighter,  a  card-player,  and  every  thing  led  ?  For  our  own  ])art,  all  we  should  do 
that  w.as  b;id.  1  often  played  cards  on  a  as  to  choosing  between  silent  and  quiet 
Sunday ;  and  sometimes  slept  M’ith  them  penitence,  and  this  overwhelming  convic- 
under  my  head,  for  fear  my  father  would  tion  which  makes  men  cry  aloud,  M'ould 
take  them  aw'ay.  When  this  woi'k  began,  be  to  say:  Whichever  God  will  please  to 
I  mocked  it.  t  did  not  care  M'hether  it  send ;  only  m:iy  sinners  repent ! 
w.as  from  God  or  the  <levil ;  but  I  mocked  A  worthy  dean*  holds  up  the  case  of 
it.  One  day  1  was  p.assing  such  a  one’s  the  Prodig.al  Son,  as  “  a  model  instance 
door,”  (naming  the  |)erson,)  “and  I  of  conversion,”  in  contra.st  uith  these  at- 
thought  I  would  go  in  :ind  see  if  there  [tended  by  such  pungent  convictions.  He 
was  any  ])raying  going  on.  I  found  affirms  “  there  m  :i8  nothing  to  offend  the 

Nancy  -  and  another  girl  pnaying;  most  ftistidious  taste.”  But  the  very  rev- 

and  I  mocked  them.  But  I  had  not  been  erend  preacher  forgets  th.at  even  in  that 
long  there  before  I  felt  something,  .and  |  case  there  M’.as  .an  elder  brother,  whose 
thought  I  had  been  too  long.  Then  1 1  sense  of  propriety  M’as  seriously  offeinled  ; 
went  aM’ay  up  to  some  of  my  comrades  '  and  who  M'as  rather  hard  upon  his  father’s 
here;  and  I  swore  a  great  ‘curse’  ag.ainst  family  for  being  so  excited  about  a  cou- 
their  souls,  and  asked  if  they  would  not  version  M’hich  w.as  not  sufficiently  reput- 
oome  and  hear  that  praying,  the  most  able  to  satisfy  his  laste.  And  M’henever 
M'onderful  praying  ever  they  heard  in  prodigals  have  been  gjithered  home,  there 
their  lives.  But  they  wouldn’t  come.  [  have  been  elder  brothers  who  thought 
Then  I  sw'ore  another  oath  against  my  tlie  M'hole  proceedings  of  doubtful  pro¬ 
own  soul,  and  said  I  would  go  down  .and  priety.  Any  excitement  th.at  is  the  pure 
hear  that  praying.  I  hadn’t  been  there  effect  of  deep  conviction  of  sin  on  the  part 
long  before  I  felt  .again  I  had  been  too  of  penitents,  is  not  to  be  put  down.  Even 
long,  .and  I  was  w.anting  to  go  .aw.ay.  if  it  break  out  into  strong  cries,  as  at  Pen- 
But  I  could  not  go  aM\ay.  ^mething  tecost,  so  be  it.  Wo  have  seen  prayer- 
kept  me.  And  then  the  Lord  struck  me!  meetings  where  men  by  force  of  vocifera- 
O  friends !  it  was  dre.adfiil !  I  M'as  in  a  tion  and  confusion  seemed  resolved  to 

horrible  pit!  All  my  sins  came  ‘fore-  _ _ _ _ 

nenst  ’  me,’  [that  is,  ‘  right  before  my  *  i„  «  reported  ia  the  AW^tter, 

eyes.’]  I  coiildn  t  get  nd  of  them.  They  July  l2ih,  1869. 
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expite  consciences ;  and  this  kind  of  noise 
is  bad  and  mischievous.  It  is  quite  another 
tiling  when  men  with  reverent,  sober,  but 
intense  and  believing  zeal,  are  conducting 
services ;  and  the  sharp  instrument  that 
“pricked  to  the  heart”  the  hearers  of 
Peter  again  is  applied,  and  those  who  feel 
it  cry:  “What  must  we  do?”  We  do 
not  say  th.at,  in  the  recent  revivals,  cases 
of  the  former  kind  have  not  occurred ;  but 
of  this  we  are  sure,  they  have  been  excep¬ 
tional,  and  where  there  was  little  felt  of 
extraordinary  power  from  on  high. 

Another  ground  of  objection  is  the  con¬ 
fident  persuasion  of  being  forgiven,  which 
the  revival  converts  commonly,  not  to  say 
universally,  cheiish.  This  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  got  over.  They  do  preach  the  Gospel 
to  their  friends  on  the  one  principle,  that 
they  have  experienced  it  to  be  “  tlie 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  What 
tales  of  sons  hasting  to  their  p.arents,  to 
tell  how  the  pardoning  love  of  God  m.ade 
them  so  happy,  that  they  must  nrge  them 
to  seek  it  too !  of  neighbor  passing  whole 
nights  in  prayer  for  neighbor !  of  poor 
creatures,  lately  at  the  door  of  utter  des¬ 
truction,  mildly,  and  with  beaming  faces, 
seeking  to  bring  their  felloW-sinners  to 
taste  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  God 
hatl  accepted  them  !  Yes,  happiness, 
bright,  singing  happiness,  in  their  new¬ 
found  Saviour,  in  his  love,  his  forgiveness, 
his  promises,  .and  the  hope  of  eternal 
glory,  is  a  j)art  of  the  very  life  of  the  new 
converts.  It  shines  in  their  eyes,  and 
covers  their  faces  with  tranquillity — often 
with  beams  of  w.arm  light ;  as  if  behind 
that  transparency  a  r.are  lamp  had  been 
kindled.  It  sets  them  u|)on  preaching  to 
all,  on  working  for  all,  on  doing  any  thing 
they  c.an  do  to  bring  all  to  enjoy  what 
they  enjoy.  If  this  happy  sense  of  the 
favor  of  Go<I  is  not  a  part  of  Christian 
life,  the  revivals  are  tot.ally  condemned. 

Another  strong  objection  is  against  the 
large  numbers  affected  at  a  time.  H.as  it 
been  revealed  that  8alv.ation  is  a  private 
gr.ant,  in  which  no  participation  is  allowed 
to  nations,  to  the  great  bulk  of  A<lam’8 
sinning  sons  ?  What  is  there  in  the  re- 
entance  of  three  thousand  to  make  it  less 
opeful  th.an  that  of  three  ?  or  in  that 
of  three  millions  to  make  it  less  hopeful 
than  that  of  three  thousand  ?  E.ach  man 
is  but  a  man,  with  the  s.ame  world  of  pas¬ 
sions  encircled  in  his  bosom,  whether  a 
multitude  or  a  few  unite  with  him.  The 
Great  Voice  who  made  all  the  nation  of 


Israel,  m.an,  woman,  and  child,  .at  the  same 
moment  hear  the  law  and  tremble,  was 
no  less  Divine  than  that  which  sjmke  to 
Moses  alone.  A  shower  is  none  the  less 
from  heaven  because  it  falls  upon  a  whole 
range  of  country  at  once.  Each  volunteer 
now  enrolling  himself  is  no  less  a  true 
man  because  every  town  is  yielding  its 
band.  If  righteousness  is  never  to  flour¬ 
ish  on  the  earth  ;  if  iniquity  is  alw.ays  to 
abound  ;  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to 
cover  and  renew  the  face  of  the  world — 
then  this  aversion  to  the  ch.ange  of  multi¬ 
tudes  is  reasonable.  But  if  all  this  is  to 
take  place,  how  else  can  it  be  effected  ? 
Some  d.ay  or  other  wonderful  things  must 
occur  in  the  way  of  regenerating  society  ; 
.and  why  not  in  our  day  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  unaccountable  disbelief  shown  by  so 
m.any  in  the  practical  intention  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  as  a  redemption  from  sin  for  the 
common  run  of  mankind,  is  now  receiving 
its  Divine  rebuke.  If  tokens  of  the  super¬ 
natural  are  not  to  be  entirely  withdrawn, 
some  works  must  be  wrought  which  the 
common  perceptions  will  trace  to  a  power 
.above  th.at  of  men.  How  the  change  in 
their  neighbors,  in  tens  and  hundreds  of 
them  near  their  own  doors,  has  b.attered 
down  the  walls  which  shut  men  in  from 
any  sense  of  Divine  operation,  and  oj>cned 
their  hearts  to  a  resistless  impression  that 
this  is  the  mighty  power  of  God  !  And 
no  exhibition  of  that  power  is  so  worthy 
as  that  wherein  practical  effect  is  given  to 
the  mission  of  Christ,  when  men  who  have 
been  “  carnal,  sold  un<ler  sin,”  are  rele.ased 
from  their  life  slavery,  and,  being  made 
free  from  sin,  become  servants  of  God. 
This  is  the  gre.at  standing  evidence  of 
Christi.anity.  All  other  evidences  are 
steps  in  the  argument ;  this  crowns  the 
demonstration.  All  human  consciences 
will  feel,  can  not  help  feeling,  th.at  a  reli¬ 
gion  which  restores  multitudes  of  men  to 
the  image  of  God  is  from  heaven. 

Dr.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  sober  and 
revered  clergymen  of  any  church  in  Ul¬ 
ster,  has  related,  that  one  morning  he  was 
(billed  to  visit  a  lamily  belonging  to  his 
own  congregation,  lie  found  two  per¬ 
sons  who  had  been  “struck”  prostrate, 
and  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  with  their 
relatives  praying  about  them.  When  he 
left  that  house,  he  w.as  called  to  another, 
where  he  found  just  the  s.ame  state  of 
things.  When  he  left  that,  a  third  call,  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  he  had  in  successioti 
visited  twenty  houses,  in  each  of  which 
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penitents  were  crying:  “God  be  merciful  world,  the  great,  broad  world,  full  of  un¬ 
to  mo!”  And  could  he  have  gone  to  converted  men,  are  to  be  seriously  sus- 
them,  he  might  have  found  one  hundred  pected. 

houses  that  day,  with  persons  thus  repent-  So  far  as  the  recent  revivals  are  con¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sin-  cerned,  the  results  hitherto  appear  to  bo 
ner  that  repenteth,  w’hat  joy  over  such  wonderfully  permanent.  But  should  nu- 
scenes!  And  surely,  surely,  this  w'ork  is  not  merous  defections  come,  let  no  man’s 
less  likely  to  be  from  a  higher  hand  than  heart  fail  him  !  One  thing,  however,  m.ay 
man’s,  bec.au8e,  instead  of  such  a  number  be  Laid  down  with  absolute  certainty,  that 
being  brought  to  repentance  in  thirty  young  converts  will  be  Ktea«ly  in  propor- 
years,  it  was  in  one  day  !  tion  as  they  are  carefully  trained  in  the 

But  are  those  apparent  conversions  like-  study  of  the  Scriptures.  “  Prayer  is  the 
1 V  to  prove  stable  ?  Will  not  the  majority  Christian’s  vital  bre.ath  but  is  only  his 
fall  away  when  the  excitement  subsides?  breath.  We  (ran  no  more  live  on  breath 
If  the  majority  did,  still  the  gain,  as  com-  than  without  it.  We  must  h.ave  daily 
]>ared  with  the  ordinary  progress  of  reli-  bread.  Prayer  for  vitality  ;  the  word  for 
glon,  would  be  immense,  liut  is  there  substance;  singing  for  joy  and  spirit ;  fel- 
ground  fir  the  idea,  so  generally  prev.a-  lowship  for  practical  experience !  These 
lent,  that  persons  converted  in  reviv.als  are  the  elements  of  Cliristi.an  tniining. 
are  less  stable  than  others  ?  Where  men  The  Ulster  converts  are  well  taught  to 
“get  up”  revivals,  force  an  excitement,  study  and  Lay  up  in  their  he.arts  the  liv- 
and  tease  .and  hurry  persons  into  profess-  ing  words  of  the  holy  and  blessed  Book, 
ing  faith  and  peace,  we  should  expect  in-  All  their  pr.ayer-meeting.«,  all  their  social 
stability  enough.  Where,  on  the  contra-  exerci.ses,  abound  with  scriptural  teaching, 
ry,  men  are  overwhelmed  under  a  Divine  It  is  in  this  respect  that  arrangements  for 
influence,  .and  efforts  are  directed  not  to  the  nurture  of  new  converts,  in  the  vari- 
r.aise  excitement,  but  to  secure  devout  ous  revivals  .among  Methodists,  have  been 
order — not  to  urge  a  speedy,  but  to  seek  most  defective.  IVaver,  the  nurse  of  faith 
a  thorough  healing  of  tlie  jienitents — then  — singing,  that  of  feeling — fellowship,  that 
we  believe  the  converts  of  revivals  are  not  of  social  Christian  life  —  have  all  been 
inferior  in  stability  to  others;  and,  as  a  called  fully  to  do  their  office;  but  the 
rule,  they  have  more  fervor,  and  far  more  nurse  of  thought,  learning  the  word  of 
faith  in  the  power  of  grace  to  renew  all  God  in  quietness  .and  patience,  has  not 
hearts,  Tlie  early  Methodists  were  not  been  equally  regarded. 

.an  unstable  race ;  and  how  were  they 

converted?  There  is  notin  the  mission-  We  now  .approach  what  lias  been  the 
field  a  steadier,  more  learned,  or  better  vexed  question  of  the  revival — the  physi- 
body  of  men  than  the  American  missiona-  cal  affections.  These  have  been  promi- 
ries;  and  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  nent  in  only  one  out  of  the  throe  countries 
them  are  the  fruits  of  revivals  :imong  col-  which  have  all  shared  in  religious  excite- 
lege  boys.  The  Methodists  of  West-Corn-  ment,  and  recorded  moral  results  precise- 
wall  know  more  of  revivals  than  any  other  ly  similar.  In  America  and  Wales  bodily 
section  of  British  Christians,  The  social  prostrations  h.ave  not  occurred ;  in  Ireland 
statistics  of  that  district,  compared  with  they  have.  This  fact  sweeps  off  the  ground 
other  mineral  districts,  speak  trumpet-  a  litter  of  popular  re.asons  for  them  ;  such 
tongu(Hl  as  to  the  result.  Dr.  Smith,  of  as  the  excitability  of  the  Irish  tem|K?ra- 
C.amborne,  is  a  sober  and  careful  witness,  ment,  and  so  on.  In  America  .and  Wales 
and  he  gives  no  credit  to  the  alleged  in-  religious  fervor  h.as  been  common.  There, 
stability  of  revival  converts,  as  compared  for  congreg.ations  under  the  stimulus  of 
with  others.*  On  this  point  we  have  now  powerful  feeling  to  heave,  and  give  voice, 
lieen  observing  and  gainering  testimonies  is  no  uncommon  thing.  Among  the  peo- 
for  many  years ;  and  our  persua.sion  is,  pie  of  Ulster  it  was  unknown.  Their  .os- 
th.at  litile  ground  exists  for  the  prevalent  semblies  were  sober  as  death.  Even  in 
impression  on  this  head.  In  fact,  all  the  Methodist  congregations  an  “Amen”  was 
reasons  whereby  we  half  content  ourselves  a  rarity.  Had  any  one  beforeh.and  been 
with  a  state  of  things  which  leaves  the  told  that  the  American  Methodist  Church, 

— ■  - . . . and  the  Ulster  Presbyteri.an  one,  would 

•  HUtnry  of  MelkodUm.  VcA  iL  By  Geome  ^o^h  bo  visited  with  a  wonderful  religious 
SaiTH,  LL.D.  excitement,  and  that  probably  bodily  af- 
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fuctions  would  occur  in  one  of  them,  wliich 
w'ould  he  h.ave  guessed  ?  The  mercurial 
temperament  of  the  Western  States  to  be 
untouched,  and  the  “cold  Presbyterians” 
to  fall  smitten  like  birds  by  a  fowler,  would 
have  seemed  the  most  impossible  of  impos¬ 
sibilities  to  any  man  who  had  witnessed 
the  religious  meetings  of  both.  Ulster 
congregations  are  far  less  excitable  than 
American,  than  Welsh,  than  English. 
We  do  not  know  Scotch  ones  well  enough 
to  compare  them  with  certainty.  And  it 
was  not  the  excitability  of  Irish  tempera¬ 
ment  which  accounted  for  the  bodily  af¬ 
fections  in  liristol  and  Kingswood  la-st 
century,  in  Scotland  in  earlier  times,  or 
in  America  and  Cornwall  at  ditferent 
epochs.  Ireland  and  Ulster  are  different 
words,  and  the  people  of  the  latter  are 
not  an  Irish  nice.  But  in  all  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  stillness  is  characteristic  of  Protest¬ 
ant  religious  assemblies.  We  know  a 
reacher  whose  voice  has  been  drowned 
y  the  outbursts  of  his  audience,  both  in 
England  and  America ;  but  who,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  never  saw  more  than  quiet  tears. 
Yet  h.ad  the  “  striking  down”  occurred  in 
the  South,  some  color  would  have  been 
given  to  the  idea  that  national  temjKira- 
ment  .acounted  for  it ;  but,  occurring  in 
Ulster,  that  is  swept  away. 

It  is,  perli.aps,  not  unworthy  of  remark  j 
that,  in  America  and  Wale.s,  revivals  ac- 
comp.anicd  with  bodily  affections  had  pre¬ 
viously  occurred ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
any  feeling  against  the  Imdily  affection, 
most  religious  men  were  what  would  else¬ 
where  be  called  “  revivalists.”  In  Ulster, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prevalent  feeling 
was  of  the  opjHisite  kind,  and  that  very 
strongly.  It  is  here  that  the  physical  af¬ 
fections  appear. 

No  means  of  accounting  for  such  affec¬ 
tions  is  so  natural  as  by  sympathy.  One 
person,  under  deep  religious  feeling,  from 
constitutional  weakness,  sinks  into  a  state 
of  prostration  ;  others  see  it  and  follow  by 
sympathy,  exhibiting  much  the  .same  symj)- 
toms.  It  is  impossible  to  define  limits 
w’here  the  power  of  sympathy  ends.  We 
can  allow  much,  even  wonders,  and  things 
at  first  sight  unaccountable,  to  be  set  down 
to  this  cause.  Put  when  we  face  the  facts, 
all  the  facts  of  the  revival,  our  faith  in  the 
power  of  sympathy  is  shaken. 

In  such  affections  .as  have  been  known 
in  America  by  the  name  of  “  jerks,”  .and 
elsewhere  by  similar  terms,  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  has  been  action  /  some- 


I  thing  in  which  the  voluntary  muscles 
\  (even  though,  so  far  as  the  patient  know, 

I  without  or  against  his  will)  were  c.alled 
!  into  play.  The  propag.ation  by  sympathy 
^  «)f  any  such  movements — of  any  tiling,  in 
fact,  that  implies  action,  and  may  be  relat¬ 
ed  to  will — is  very  intelligible.  But  the 
characteristic  cases  of  this  revival  are 
marked  by  the  opposite  physical  symp¬ 
toms.  According  to  all  testimony,  the 
effect  was  jirostr.ation,  often  amounting  to 
insensibility.  According  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  iliagnosis  of  Dr.  Carson,  “  the  per¬ 
son  affected  sinks  doini  with  a  partial  loss 
of  power  in  .all  ther  voluntary  muscles.”* 
Of  the  scientific  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment  there  c.an  be  no  doubt.  It  is  harder 
to  account  for  this  by  sympathy.  Sympa¬ 
thy,  like  strychnine,  tends  to  the  volunta- 
rv  muscles,  and  those  of  motion,  and  any 
tiling  they  c.an  do  m.ay  be  done  through  it. 
But  the  failure  of  their  power  by  8vmp.a- 
thy  is  something  more  difficult  to  (le  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Gesticulation  by  sympathy 
is  intelligible.  Persons  throwing  them¬ 
selves  off  the  Monument  of  London  by 
sympathy,  is  also  believable.  F.ainting  by 
sympathy,  in  the  presence  of  persons  who 
faint,  is  likely  among  women  ;  but  para¬ 
lysis,  total  or  partial,  by  sympathy,  when 
miles  from  any  one  so  affected,  is,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  a  much  more  difficult  phenomenon. 

After  these  two  reasons  comes  tho 
physiciil  one,  that  they  are  cases  of 
hvsteria.  The  great  champion  of  this 
view  is  Archde.acon  Stopford.  One  can 
not  read  his  ]>.amphlet  without  loving  him. 
He  writes  well,  and  is  plainly  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  devout  man.  He  is  full  of  good 
faith,  and  too  outspoken  to  cover  his 
defect.  It  is  not  so  much  a  man's  fault 
as  his  misfortune,  if  he  has  only  one  eye. 
I  But,  after  all,  Belfast  is  not  a  city  of  girls, 
j  We  do  assure  Archdeacon  Stopford’s 
readers  we  have  seen  men  in  it.  Of  those 
I  men,  numbers  have  been  “  struck and 
I  you  might  .as  truly,  in  a  medical  ^loint  of 
;  view,  call  their  affection  epidemic  colic,  as 
I  epidemic  hysterha.  An  old  woman  in  that 

i  town  gave  it  another  n.ame.  Dr.  H - 

had  been  sent  for  in  h.xste  to  her  daughter, 
'  who  “  was  t.aken  very  bad.”  Before  see¬ 
ing  his  p.atient,  he  asked  what  w.as  the 
I  matter:  “  Och,  sure,  sir,”  said  the  mother. 


•  The  voluntary  muiiclcs  fin  symjiathy  with  the 
I  voluntary  nt-rvi-s)  carry  out  the  impulse  of  the  mind ; 
j  the  nerves  of  sensation,  on  the  coiitrarj',  convey  in- 
I  formation  or  impulses  to  the  mind. 
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“  she  has  got  this  happy  faver  !”  “  Then,” 

replied  the  physician,  “  it  is  not  a  doctor 
she  wants.” 

Dr.  Carson  thus  handles  the  physical 
question  as  to  hysteria : 

“In  hysteria  we  have  the  hall  in  the  throat 
as  a  f)roiiiinent  symptom  ;  but  nothing  whatever 
of  the  kind  in  the  revival.  In  hysteria  we  have 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  instant,  or  in 
Euccc.s.sion  ;  notfiing  whatever  of  the  kind  in  the 
revival :  but  an  overwhelming,  intense,  and  I 
earnest  anxiety  in  supplicating  mercy  for  the 
soul.  In  hysteria  there  are  convulsive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  extremitie.s,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  revival,  as  tl\e  person  affected  sinks 
down  with  a  partial  loss  of  power  in  all  the 
voluntary  muscles.  There  is  one  other  fact, 
however,  to  be  mentioned,  which,  of  itself  alone, 
is  sufficient  to  convince  any  rational  man  that 
the  cases  are  not  identical.  Hysteria  is  almoet 
entirely  confined  to  the  female  eex.  This  is  a 
point  beyond  dispute.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  female,  but  so  ex'remely  rare  in  the  male, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Hooper,  and  the  present  Dr. 
W'atson,  of  London,  in  their  immense  practice, 
have  seen  only  three  eaeee  each,  which  they 
could  at  all  compare  to  hysteria,  and  these  cases 
occurred  in  debilitated  subjects.  I  have  been 
twenty -one  years  in  practice,  and  have  never 
yet  seen  a  case  of  hysteria  in  the  male  subject, 
either  old  or  young.  Unlike  hysteria,  it  occurs 
chiefly  amongst  the  lower  or  middle  cla-sses  of 
society,  who  are  obliged  to  cam  their  subsist¬ 
ence  %  their  daily  labor.  It  is  to  be  found  as 
readily  amongst  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  coun¬ 
try  parishes  and  mountain  districts,  as  in  towns 
and  citie.s.  If  all  ages  are  included,  there  are 
very  nearly  as  many  males  affected  by  it  as 
females.  I  have  seen  and  known  of  an  immense 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  strongest, 
stoutest,  and  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  lion- 
hearted  men  in  the  country  have  b^n  struck 
down  like  children,  and  have  called,  with  the 
most  agonising  entreaties,  for  mercy  for  their 
souls.  How  could  all  this  be  hysteria  ?  Would 
any  medical  practitioner  disgrace  himself  by 
saying  it  was?  Even  if  he  were  so  very 
thoughtless  as  to  do  so,  how  could  he  account 
for  tlie  fact  that  more  cases  of  the  revival  have 
occurred  in  the  male  subject  in  one  town,  within 
three  month*,  than  are  to  be  found,  under  the 
bead  of  masculine  hysteria,  in  the  whole  records 
of  medicine,  over  the  whole  world,  since  the 
days  of  Hippex^vtes  ?” — Pp.  8,  9. 

On  the  question  whether  hysteria,  in 
breaking  into  an  epidemic,  might  not  be 
BO  modified  as  to  take  the  new'  form,  the 
same  writer  says : 

“  Some  p^iea  seem  to  imagine  that  if  a  dis¬ 
ease  takes  on  an  epidemic  form,  it  may  change 
from  its  usual  character.  To  a  certain  extent, 
Uiis  is  possible;  but  tlie  extent  of  the  change  is 
within  very  decided  and  well-marked  bounda 


The  disease  may  become  more  or  less  violent 
and  fatal  in  its  character ;  but  it  nerer  loses  its 
dutinctite  symptoms.  This  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
moment  thedwt/nctirc  marks  cease,  the  identity 
ceases.  Every  disease  has  a  given  number  of 
features,  by  which  it  is  usually  known.  Some 
of  these  may  occasionally  be  absent,  but  they 
are  never  all  absent  —  some  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  are  inrariahly  present.  For  example,  it 
is  possible  that  scarlatina  might  exist,  although 
the  eruption  failed  to  come  out  on  the  skin  ;  but 
no  man  on  earth  ever  saw  a  case  of  scarlatina 
where  there  was  neither  eruption  on  the  skin 
nor  redness  in  the  throat  Such  a  thing  never 
happened.  Further,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
one  or  more  symptoms  does  not  depend,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  upon  the  isolated  or  epidemic 
form  of.  the  disease.  Typhus  fever  will  be 
typhus  fever,  whether  tliere  be  one  case  or  a 
thousand.  It  will  have  its  distinctive  marks  in 
the  one  case  as  certainly  as  in  the  other,  and 
rice  rerea.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
cholera,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  all 
other  diseases.  There  is  not  even  the  shadow 
of  an  apology  for  supposing  that  hysteria,  which 
has  now  stood  the  test  of  ages,  could  change  its 
character  in  the  way  some  people  seem  to  im¬ 
agine.  It  could  no  more  make  a  change  of  this 
description,  and  continue  to  be  hysteria,  than  I 
could  lose  my  essential  personal  qualities,  and 
still  continue  to  be  the  same  individual.” — Pp. 
16,  16. 

After  giving  a  full  description  of  cata¬ 
lepsy,  Dr.  Carson  ptisses  from  it  at  once, 
as  out  of  the  question.  lie  states  tliat 
the  physical  aflection  is  more  closely  .allied 
to  th.at  seen  in  electro-biology  than  any 
tiling  else ;  but  diflers  from  it  in  leading 
particulars. 

“  The  person  under  electro-biology  seems  to 
disregard  every  one  around  him  except  the 
operator;  he  believes  all  the  operator  tells  him, 
and  does  every  thing  he  bids  him ;  and  the 
operator,  if  he  wishes,  can  draw  out  any  and 
every  trait  of  his  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  revival,  the  person  is  generally  cognizant 
of  w'hat  is  going  on  around  him,  hears  what  is 
said,  and  sees  what  is  to  be  seen  before  his  eyes. 
But,  above  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  turn  his 
attention  completely  off  the  one  point  regarding 
the  condition  of  his  soul,  and  the  circumstances 
relating  thereto.  This  is  a  flxed  point,  from 
which  none  of  tlie  parties  affectcil  can  be  Anally 
moved,  although  they  may  be  distracted  for  a 
time.  They  all  pass,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  through  a  similar  course.  The  general 
traits  of  their  character,  irrespective  of  religion, 
can  not  be  brought  out,  nor  can  they  possibly 
be  made  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others.” 
— Page  12. 

As  to  the  three  great  popular  explana¬ 
tions,  teinpenunent,  sympathy,  and  hya- 
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teria,  wc  think  the  first  accounts  for 
nothing,  the  second  but  for  cases  of  a 
secondary  class,  and  the  third  only  for 
some  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
revival,  as  with  any  other  excitement, 
leav  ing  untouched  the  characteristic  cases. 

Of  these,  the  variety  is  very  great. 
First  come  those  in  which,  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  religious  anxiety,  occa¬ 
sionally  amounting  to  anguLsh,  the  bodily 
strength  suddenly  fails.  This  seems  a 
purely  natural  ettect  of  mental  pressure  on 
the  physical  system.  Kut  then,  the  bodily 
prostration  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  does 
not  resemble  any  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  the  same  persons,  or  their  relatives, 
under  the  weight  of  other  troubles.  When 
famine,  and  fever,  and  death,  were  staring 
the  population  in  the  face  for  months 
together,  and  hearts  were  rending,  and 
homes  breaking  up,  we  did  not  hear  of 
mental  sorrow  begetting  these  prostra¬ 
tions.  People  who  had  something  to  eat, 
and  did  not  catch  fever,  kept  on  their 
feet. 

There  are  cases  in  which  prostration 
never  reaches  the  point  of  powerlessness, 
and  yet,  after  the  heart  is  rejoicing,  and 
the  countenance  bright,  the  .frame  con¬ 
tinues  feeble,  as  from  the  effect  of  some 
malady.  Dr.  Morgan  relates,  that  the 
first  case  he  saw  was  a  decent,  well-con¬ 
ducted,  w’orking  -  woman  of  his  own 
church.  One  Monday  morning,  before 
breakfast,  being  told  she  wanted  him,  he 
found  her  in  his  dining-room  in  great 
excitement.  “  Won’t  you  pray  for  me, 
sir  ?”  she  cried,  with  deep  distress,  and, 
before  he  could  well  reply,  was  upon  her 
knees,  pouring  out  prayers  for  herself, 
which  astonished  her  minister  by  their 
propriety,  as  much  as  they  aftected  him 
I  by  their  intense  earnestness.  Having 
pf'ayed,  talked  with,  and  somewhat  calmed 
her,  he  sent  her  to  another  ai>.artment, 
wlplc  he  w'ent  to  breakfast.  Afterwanl 
she  came  up  to  him,  her  face  beaming,  and 
saying:  “O  sir!  1  know  what  the  new 
birth  means  now !  The  Lord  has  given 
me  peace.”  From  that  time  she  w’as 
happy;  but  it  was  ton  days  before  she 
could  go  to  her  usual  employment.  Now, 
what  was  there  to  account  for  that  feeble¬ 
ness,  in  the  ordinary  effects  of  sorrow 
upon  health?  What  in  sympathy,  when 
the  ne.-irest  cases  had  been  miles  away  ? 
What  in  hysteria,  when  the  woman  never 
became  hysterical  at  all,  and  during  all  the 
ten  days  was  perfectly  tranquil  ? 


Another  class  consists  of  those  who, 
feeling  conscious  of  “  something  coming 
over  them,”  resolve  to  resist  it,  and  leave 
the  place  or  company  where  they  may  be, 
but  yet  are  overcome.  This  is  a  very 
common  occurrence.  W e  remember  hear¬ 
ing  a  sedate  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty,  of  lymphatic  temperament  and  good 
muscle,  with  a  quiet  voice  and  strong  bust, 
who  had  been  a  Unitarian,  say  that,  when 
something  passed  through  his  frame,  that 
he  had  never  felt  the  like  of  before,  he  set 
his  will  ag.ainst  it,  got  up  and  left  the 
chapel ;  but  in  the  open  air  he  fell  down, 
and  had  to  cry  for  mercy.  Another,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  about  twenty-five,  a 
bony,  tall,  dark-haired  artisan,  said, '“that 
something  went  through  his  body,  while 
he  was  at  work  but  he  was  able  to  hold 
up  for  some  time.  He  resolved  to  drink 
it  off.  After  taking  three  glasses,  (and 
he  said,  “Those  that  know  me,  can  tell 
that  eight  would  hardly  make  me  un¬ 
steady,”)  he  tried  to  get  home,  but  could 
not  drag  his  limbs.  Then  came  the  crisis. 

“  I  was  struck  ;  and  won’t  say  what  state 
I  was  in,  for  twenty-four  hours  :  them  that 
visited  me  can  tell.” 

In  these  cases  the  mind  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
question  of  the  revival  beforehand ;  and 
j  if  the  efi*ect  comes  by  natural  connection 
I  from  mental  causes,  it  must  be  on  the 
j  principle  either  of  surprise,  or  of  continued 
I  pressure.  Dr.  M’Cosh’s  cases,  put  in  as 
'  illustrations,  are  those  of  8urpri.se,  women 
I  learning  suddenly  that  their  husbands  are 
dead,  and  such  like.  But  these  persona 
were  not  conscious  either  of  such  a  previ¬ 
ous  weight  upon  their  minds  as  would 
break  down  their  nerves,  or  of  such  a 
sudden  impression  of  unseen  things  upon 
the  conscience,  in  the  moment  previous  to 
the  pliysical  shock,  as  w'ould  account  for 
it.  Their  struggle  makes  against  the  idea 
of  surprise,  and  also  against  that  of  their 

Eassing  through  wasting  sorrows  before- 
and,  withotU  rememberinff  it.  One  of 
these  men  lived  in  an  upland  village,  the 
other  in  an  open  country  town.  What 
kind  of  trouble  is  accustomed  to  make  such 
men  fall  helpless,  and  cry  out  like  a  child, 
w'hich,  in  the  dark,  feels  a  hand  laid  on  it, 
and  takes  it  either  for  a  ghost  or  a  burker  ? 

Another  class  consists  of  those  who  are 
struck  like  a  shot.  In  one  place,  a  Scotch 
steward  on  a  farm  to-d.ay  is  threatening 
men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  disabled 
for  work,  and  to-morrow  falls  in  the  field, 
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“  she  has  got  this  happy  faver !”  “  Then,” 
replied  the  physician,  “  it  is  not  a  doctor 
she  wants.” 

Dr.  Carson  thus  handles  the  physical 
question  as  to  hysteria : 

“  In  hysteria  we  have  the  hall  in  the  throat 
as  a  prominent  symptom  ;  but  nothing  whatever 
of  the  kind  in  the  revival.  In  hysteria  we  have 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  instant,  or  in 
succession ;  notfiing  whatever  of  the  kind  in  the 
revival:  but  an  overwhelming,  intense,  and 
earnest  anxiety  in  supplicating  mercy  for  the 
soul.  In  hysteria  there  are  convulsive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  extremities,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  revival,  as  tlje  person  affected  sinks 
down  with  a  partial  loss  of  power  in  all  the 
voluntary  muscles.  There  is  one  other  fact, 
however,  to  be  mentioned,  which,  of  itself  alone, 
is  sufficient  to  convince  any  rational  man  that 
the  cases  are  not  identical.  Hysteria  is  almoet 
entirely  confined  to  the  female  eez.  This  is  a 
point  beyond  dispute.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  female,  but  so  extremely  rare  in  the  male, 
that  the  late  Dr.  Hooper,  and  the  present  Dr. 
Watson,  of  London,  in  their  immense  practice, 
have  seen  only  three  eaeee  each,  which  they 
could  at  all  compare  to  hysteria,  and  these  cases 
occurrcsl  in  debilitated  subjects.  I  have  been 
twenty-one  years  in  practice,  and  have  never 
yet  seen  a  case  of  hysteria  in  the  male  subject, 
either  old  or  young.  Unlike  hysteria,  it  occurs 
chiefly  amongst  the  lower  or  middle  classes  of 
society,  who  are  obliged  to  cam  their  subsist¬ 
ence  by  their  daily  labor.  It  is  to  be  found  as 
readily  amongst  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  coun¬ 
try  parishes  and  mountain  districts,  as  in  towns 
and  citie.s.  If  all  ages  arc  included,  there  are 
very  nearly  as  many  males  affected  by  it  as 
females.  I  have  seen  and  known  of  an  immense 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  strongest, 
stoutest,  and  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  lion- 
hearted  men  in  the  country  have  been  struck 
down  like  children,  and  have  called,  with  the 
most  agonising  entreaties,  for  mercy  for  their 
souls.  How  could  all  this  be  hysteria  ?  Would 
any  medical  practitioner  disgrace  himself  by 
saying  it  was?  Even  if  he  were  so  very 
thoughtless  as  to  do  so,  how  could  he  account 
for  the  fact  that  more  cases  of  the  revival  have 
occurred  in  the  male  subject  in  one  town,  within 
three  month*,  than  are  to  be  found,  under  the 
head  of  nuisculine  hysteria,  in  the  whole  records 
of  medicine,  over  the  whole  world,  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  — Pp.  8,  9. 

On  the  question  whether  hysterin,  in 
breaking  into  an  epidemic,  might  not  be 
so  modified  as  to  take  the  new  form,  the 
same  writer  says : 

”  Some  forties  seem  to  imagine  that  if  a  dis¬ 
ease  takes  on  an  epidemic  form,  it  may  change 
from  its  usual  character.  To  a  certain  extent, 
tills  is  possible ;  but  the  extent  of  the  change  is 
within  very  decided  and  well-marked  bounds. 


The  disease  may  become  more  or  less  violent 
and  fatal  in  its  character ;  but  it  nerer  loses  its 
distinetiee  symptoms.  This  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
moment  the  dietinetire  marks  cease,  the  identity 
ceases.  Every  disease  has  a  given  number  of 
features,  by  which  it  is  usually  known.  Some 
of  these  may  occasionally  be  absent,  but  they 
are  never  all  absent  —  some  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  are  invariably  present.  For  example,  it 
is  possible  that  scarlatina  might  exist,  although 
the  eruption  failed  to  come  out  on  the  skin  ;  but 
no  man  on  earth  ever  saw  a  case  of  scarlatina 
where  there  was  neither  eruption  on  the  skin 
nor  redness  in  the  throat.  Such  a  thing  never 
happened.  Further,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
one  or  more  symptoms  does  not  depend,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  upon  the  isolated  or  epidemic 
form  of.  the  disease.  Typhus  fever  will  be 
typhus  fever,  whether  there  be  one  case  or  a 
thousand.  It  will  have  its  distinctive  marks  in 
the  one  ca.se  as  certainly  as  in  the  other,  and 
vice  verm.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
cholera,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  all 
other  diseases.  There  is  not  even  the  shadow 
of  an  apology  for  supposing  that  hy.steria,  which 
has  now  stood  the  test  of  ages,  could  change  its 
character  in  the  way  some  people  seem  to  im¬ 
agine.  It  could  no  more  make  a  change  of  this 
description,  and  continue  to  be  hysteria,  than  I 
could  lose  my  essential  personal  qualities,  and 
still  continue  to  be  the  same  individual.’' — Pp. 
16,  16. 

After  giving  a  full  description  of  cata¬ 
lepsy,  Dr.  Carson  ptisses  from  it  at  once, 
as  out  of  the  question.  He  states  that 
the  j^hysical  affection  is  more  closely  allied 
to  that  seen  in  electro-biology  than  any 
thing  else ;  but  differs  from  it  in  leading 
particulars. 

“  The  person  under  electro-biology  seems  to 
disregard  every  one  around  him  except  the 
operator;  he  believes  all  the  operator  tells  him, 
and  does  every  thing  he  bids  him ;  and  the 
operator,  if  he  wishes,  can  draw  out  any  and 
every  trait  of  his  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  revival,  the  person  is  generally  cognizant 
of  what  is  going  on  around  him,  hears  what  is 
said,  and  sees  adiat  is  to  be  seen  before  his  eyes. 
Hut,  above  all,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  turn  his 
attention  completely  off  the  one  point  regarding 
the  condition  of  his  soul,  and  the  circumstances 
relating  thereto.  This  is  a  fixed  point,  from 
which  none  of  tlie  parties  affected  can  be  Anally 
moved,  although  they  may  be  distracted  for  a 
time.  They  all  pass,  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  through  a  similar  course.  The  general 
traits  of  their  character,  irrespective  of  religion, 
can  not  be  brought  out,  nor  can  they  possibly 
be  made  to  imitate  the  actions  of  others.^' 
—Page  12. 

As  to  the  three  great  popular  explana- 
tions,  temperameut,  sympathy,  and  by»> 
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teria,  wc  think  the  first  accounts  for 
nothing,  the  second  but  for  cases  of  a 
secondary  class,  and  the  third  only  for 
some  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
revival,  as  with  any  other  excitement, 
leaving  untouched  the  characteristic  cases. 

Of  these,  the  variety  is  very  great. 
First  come  those  in  which,  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  religious  anxiety,  occa¬ 
sionally  amounting  to  anguish,  the  bodily 
strength  suddenly  fails.  This  seems  a 
purely  natural  ettect  of  mental  pressure  on 
the  physical  system.  But  then,  the  bodily 
prostrsition  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  and  does 
not  resemble  any  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  the  same  persons,  or  their  relatives, 
under  the  weight  of  other  troubles.  When 
famine,  and  fever,  and  death,  were  staring 
the  population  in  the  face  for  months 
together,  and  hearts  were  rending,  and 
homes  breaking  up,  we  did  not  hear  of 
mental  sorrow  begetting  these  prostra- 1 
tions.  People  who  had  something  to  eat, 
and  did  not  catch  fever,  kept  on  their 
feet. 

There  are  c.ases  in  which  prostration 
never  reaches  the  point  of  powerlessness, 
and  yet,  after  the  heart  is  rejoicing,  and 
the  countenance  bright,  the  .frame  con¬ 
tinues  feeble,  as  from  the  effect  of  some 
malady.  Dr.  Morgan  relates,  that  the 
first  case  he  saw  was  a  decent,  well-con¬ 
ducted,  w'orking  -  woman  of  his  own 
church.  One  Monday  morning,  before 
breakfast,  being  told  she  wanted  him,  he 
found  her  in  his  dining-room  in  great 
excitement.  “Won’t  you  pr.ay  for  me, 
sir  ?”  she  cried,  with  deep  distress,  and, 
before  he  could  well  reply,  was  upon  her 
knees,  pouring  out  prayers  for  herself, 
which  astonished  her  minister  by  their 
propriety,  as  much  as  they  affected  liitn 
by  their  intense  earnestness.  Having 

f)r!iyed,  talked  with,  and  somewhat  calmed 
ler,  he  sent  her  to  another  aj)artment, 
while  he  went  to  breakfast.  Afterwanl 
she  c.ame  up  to  him,  her  face  beaming,  and 
saying:  “O  sir!  I  know  what  the  new 
birth  means  now !  The  Lord  has  given 
me  peace.”  From  th.at  time  she  was 
happy;  but  it  was  ten  days  before  she 
could  go  to  her  usual  employment.  Now, 
what  was  there  to  account  for  that  feeble¬ 
ness,  in  the  ordinary  effects  of  sorrow 
tipon  health?  What  in  sympathy,  when 
the  nearest  cases  had  been  miles  away  ? 
What  in  hysteria,  when  the  woman  never 
became  hysterical  at  all,  and  during  all  the 
ten  days  was  perfectly  tranquil  ? 


Another  class  consists  of  those  who, 
feeling  conscious  of  “  something  coming 
over  them,”  resolve  to  resist  it,  and  leave 
the  place  or  company  where  they  may  be, 
but  yet  are  overcome.  This  is  a  very 
common  occurrence.  We  remember  hear¬ 
ing  a  sedate  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty,  of  lymphatic  temperament  and  good 
muscle,  with  a  quiet  voice  and  strong  bust, 
who  had  been  a  Unitarian,  say  that,  when 
something  ])a8sed  through  his  fr.ame,  that 
he  had  never  felt  the  like  of  before,  he  set 
his  Mill  against  it,  got  up  and  left  the 
elmpel ;  but  in  the  open  air  he  fell  down, 
.and  had  to  cry  for  mercy.  Another,  a 
Homan  Catholic,  about  twenty-five,  a 
bony,  tall,  dark-haired  artisan,  said, '“that 
something  went  through  his  body,  while 
he  M'as  at  M’ork  ;”  but  he  was  able  to  hold 
up  for  some  time.  He  resolved  to  drink 
it  off.  After  taking  three  glasses,  (and 
he  said,  “Those  that  know  me,  can  tell 
that  eight  would  hardly  make  me  un¬ 
steady,”)  he  tried  to  get  home,  but  could 
not  drag  his  limbs.  Then  came  the  crisis. 

“  I  M'as  struck  ;  and  won’t  say  M-hat  state 
I  was  in,  for  tM’enty-four  hours  :  them  that 
visited  me  can  tell.” 

In  these  cases  the  mind  h.ad  been  occu¬ 
pied  M'ith  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
question  of  the  revival  beforehand ;  and 
if  the  eflect  comes  by  natural  connection 
from  mental  causes,  it  must  be  on  the 
principle  either  of  surprise,  or  of  continued 
pressure.  Dr.  M’Cosh’s  cases,  put  in  as 
illustrations,  are  those  of  surprise,  M’omcn 
learning  suddenly  that  their  husbands  are 
dead,  and  such  like.  But  these  persons 
were  not  conscious  either  of  such  a  previ¬ 
ous  weight  upon  their  minds  as  M'ould 
break  down  their  nerves,  or  of  such  a 
sndden  impression  of  unseen  things  upon 
the  conscience,  in  the  moment  previous  to 
the  pliysical  shock,  as  M’ould  account  for 
it.  Their  struggle  makes  against  the  idea 
of  surprise,  ami  also  against  that  of  their 
assing  through  wasting  sorrows  before- 
and,  without  remembering  it.  One  of 
those  men  lived  in  an  upland  village,  the 
other  in  an  open  country  toM’n.  What 
kind  of  trouble  is  accustomed  to  make  such 
men  fall  helpless,  and  cry  out  like  a  child, 
M’hich,  in  the  dark,  feels  a  hand  laid  on  it, 
and  takes  it  either  for  a  ghost  or  a  burker  ? 

Another  class  consists  of  those  who  are 
struck  like  a  shot.  In  one  place,  a  Scotch 
steward  on  a  farm  to-d.ay  is  threatening 
men  who  allow  themselves  to  be  disabled 
for  M’ork,  and  to-morrow  falls  in  the  field. 
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by  the  plow,  as  if  a  rifleman  had  hit 
him.  In  another,  a  farmer  going  home 
from  the  market  counting  his  money,  is 
laid  on  the  road,  and  his  coins  scattered 
far  and  wide.  Here  is  a  case  related  by 
the  liev.  John  Baillie,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  what  we  heard  in  the 
neighborhood,  tve  believe  occurred  in 
Ahoghill : 

“There  was  a  boy  whom  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  used  to  know  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  wick¬ 
ed  and  abandoned  characters  that  ever  troubled 
a  place.’  Cursing  and  blasphemy  seemed  a 
kind  of  second  nature  to  him  ;  he  was  a  mocker 
of  all  prayer,  and  used  to  mimic  the  cries  of 
poor  awakened  sinners.  One  Sunday,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  he  stationed  himself  near  the  church  as 
the  people  were  assembling  for  worship,  and,  in 
language  of  the  grossest  ob.scenity,  reviled  each 
as  he  passed  in.  ‘  Ha  1  ha  I’  he  cried  to  one, 
‘  the  devil  will  get  hold  of  you  to-day  I’  To 
others  he  said :  ‘  Run  fast,  or  you’ll  not  get  the 
touch.’  Within  an  hour  he  was  struck  to  the 
earth  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  falling  prostrate 
and  senseless  upon  the  very  scene  of  his  ini¬ 
quity.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  final  retribution  at  the  bar 
of  the  Omnipotent;  but  the  visitation  was  in 
mer6y,  not  in  judgment.  Animation  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  with  it  came  the  soul-piercing  stings 
of  an  awakened  conscience.  Ills  despair  was 
exhibited  in  words  and  gestures  too  horrible  for 
description.  But  Jesus  drew  the  prodigal  to 
his  feet;  the  dead  one  was  alive  again, — the 
lost  one  found.” 

In  this  case  the  mind  w.as  evidently 
turned  to  the  revival ;  but  t.ake  another, 
for  the  facts  of  which  we  are  responsible. 
A  man  of  forty  years  of  age,  dark-haired, 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  twelve  stones 
in  w'eight,  of  firm  visage  and  good  head, 
is  visited  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon.  He 
has  been  up  that  day ;  but  is  now  lying  on 
his  bed,  still  weak ;  he  was  struck  on  F riday 
morning.  How  did  it  hajipen  ?  “I  was 
working  in  the  loft,”  a  large  open  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  linen-bleaching  establishment, 
“  and  I  was  struck.”  He  is  reserved,  dis¬ 
posed  to  saj'  little.  “  Of  course,  you  had 
neen  thinking  a  good  deal  about  your 
soul  before  ?”  “  No,  indeed,  sir.”  “  Hut 

you  had  felt  concern  about  your  salva¬ 
tion?”  “So  far  from  that,  sir,  I  was 
thinking  bad  thoughts  at  the  moment.” 
On  surprise  being  expressed,  and  a  desire 
shown  to  find  a  clue  to  previous  mental 
exercises:  “Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  morning  I  had  had  one  glass 
of  whisky  already,  and  was  then  just 
scheming’how  I  could  get  the  children  to 


'  get  me  another,  unknown  to  Mary — that 
is,  the  w’il'e.”  “And  what  then?”  “Why, 
]  then  I  was  struck.”  “  And  after  you 
^  were  struck,  what  did  you  feel  ?”  “  I 

I  knew  nothing  till  I  found  myself  in  the 
:  hands  of  the  other  men  ;  and  I  was  call- 
I  ing  upon  the  Lord  to  save  me  from  that 
pit.  They  say  it  was  five  minutes.” 

Here  we  pause  only  to  remark  on  the 
single  fe.ature  common  to  all  cases  of 
“  striking ;”  and  that  is,  the  ‘‘  calling 
upon  the  Lord.”  As  unfailing  as  an 
!  instinct  this  apfiears  in  every  case  of  per- 
I  sons  wounded  by  this  mysterious  sword. 
In  one  hot  and  thronged  room  we  watch- 
I  ed  for  cas^s,  saying:  “If  it  be  hysteria, 

!  this  is  the  place.”  Presently  we  saw  one 
falling;  there  was  a  slight,  very  slight 
movement ;  and  a  quiet  W'hisper :  “  It’s 
only  weak  she  is !”  Afterwards,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  said:  “How  instantly  those  con¬ 
verts  distinguish  between  a  case  of  ‘  strik¬ 
ing  down,’  and  fainting,  or  hysterics ! 
You  saw’  that  young  woman.  I  thought 
she  w'.as  struck.  They  sjiid,  ‘No,’  she 
only  fainted  w’ith  the  he.at.  ‘How’  did 
you  know?’  ‘Sure,  as  she  was  sinking, 
she  asked  for  her  sister.’”  This  meant 
to  say,  that  whoever  was  struck,  never 
thought  of  human  help  ;  but  of  the  soul, 
and  of  its  Saviour  alone. 

Another  case  was  as  follow’s :  A  young 
woman,  of  good  character,  w’as  in  the 
“  lapping-room,”  with  a  number  of  work- 
fellow’s.  She  declares  that  she  had  not 
attended  revival  meetings,  nor  had  her 
mind  turned  to  religious  subjects.  They 
were  discussing  a  point  likely  to  fix  and 
fill  the  thoughts  of  a  set  of  young  women, 
— their  spring  dresses.  She  said  it  seemed 
as  if  something  passed  down  her  spine. 
She  fell,  was  carried  home,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  complete  prostration,  yet 
sensible  of  what  w'ent  on  around  her. 
When  persons  prayed  with  her,  she  seem¬ 
ed  resolved  not  to  be  converted.  One 
day,  two  ministers  were  together  by  her 
bedside.  The  .same  feeling  of  opposition 
to  religion  still  strugglecl  in  her  mind. 
But  at  length  they  sang  the  hymn  : 

“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name!” 

As  they  went  on,  a  change  pa.ssed  over 
her,  and  when  they  came  to  the  li*.e  : 

“  Crown  him  I^ord  of  all  I” 

she  broke  from  her  deep  prostration, 
clapped  her  liands  with  joy,  and  sang  : 

“  Crown  him,  crown  him  Lord  of  all  1" 
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A  gentleman  who  heard  this  stated  by 
the  clergym.in  to  whom  she  related  it, 
said :  “  Watch  that  young  lady.”  For  six 
months  she  has  been  watched,  and  she 
walks  in  the  new  path  into  w’hich  she  was 
thus  strangely  called. 

As  to  modes  of  accounting  for  all  this, 
the  idea  that  it  was  got  up  on  the  part  of 
preachers,  and  affected  on  that  of  patients, 
soon  went  to  the  winds.  The  natural 
exi)lan.ations  of  temperament  and  hysteria 
fail.  That  of  sympathy  is  shifty  and  in¬ 
sufficient,  an  easy  escape  from  a  real  pro¬ 
blem.  Two  explanations  remain :  First, 
the  one  generally  adopted  on  the  spot ; 
that  the  affection  is  a  direct  messenger  of 
God,  as  much  as  a  pestilence  or  famine. 
If  so,  is  it  by  a  physical  agent,  as  an 
epidemic,  or  by  a  simple  impulse  of  the 
supreme  will  on  the  frame  ?  Persons 
generally  do  not  care  to  inquire.  They 
argue,  it  is  not  fictitious,  it  is  not  diabo¬ 
lical,  it  is  not  natural ;  then  it  must  be 
divine.  Where  its  physical  cause  begins 
is  little  matter  to  them  ;  God’s  hand  sends 
and  directs  it.  This  we  take  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  popular  view  in  the 
“  revival  districts.” 

The  mor.al  design  of  the  affections, 
^nidged  in  this  point  of  view,  is  taken  to 
be  two-fold;  as  to  the  individual,  as  to 
the  community.  To  the  former  it  is  a 
call,  such  as  a  special  affliction ;  to  the 
latter,  a  sign  of  superratural  powers,  a 
remembrancer  of  invisible  things.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  good 
men  say,  that  just  as  the  Lord  may  send 
a  fever,  or  an  .accident,  to  lay  a  man  low, 
and  call  him  to  think  of  his  soul,  so  he 
sends  this  .affection.  And  again,  that  so 
great  is  the  indisposition  of  men  to  believe 
in  any  thing  spiritual,  and  so  strong  the 
impression  of  physical  appearances  which 
force  into  the  mind  a  belief  in  an  invisible 
cause,  that  in  mercy  to  human  dullness  and 
weakness  the  Lord  may  thus  sound  a  pe¬ 
culiar  alarum.  On  this  point.  Dr.  Carson, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  physicians  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  thus  writes : 

“  Why,  simply  to  excite  such  a  degree  of  ah 
tention  to  spiritual  matters  as,  humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means.  No 
person  but  the  man  who  has  witnessed  them 
could  have  any  idea  of  the  awful  effects  produced 
on  the  public  mind  by  a  number  of  revival 
cases.  A  scene  like  the  one  which  took  place 
on  the  night  in  which  the  new  hall  in  Coleraine 
was  first  filled  with  these  cases,  has  perhaps 
never  Itecn  equaled  in  the  world.  It  was  so  like 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  sinners  will  be  call- 
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ing  on  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  hide 
them  from  the  storm  of  God’s  wrath,  that  it 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 
and  obdurate  sinner.  The  whole  town  was  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  business  was  forgotten,  and  the 
revival  was  the  only  subject  of  conversation.  A 
French  invasion  could  not  have  produced  so 
great  a  panic.  I  have  been  present  at  execu¬ 
tions;  I  have  seen  much  of  the  accumulated 
misery  of  bodily  disease  and  mental  distress; 
but  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  for  one  moment,  to  the  harassing  scenes 
in  the  Coleraine  Town  Hall.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  imagine  any  agency  more  powerful 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  men  to  the  state  of 
their  souls.  I  heard  many  people  mocking  and 
scoffing,  before  that  night,  about  the  revival ; 
but  when  I  .saw  the  same  parties  examining  the 
cases  in  the  Town  Hall,  their  mocking  was  at  an 
end,  and  they  looked  like  criminals  whose  hour 
was  at  hand.  No  other  sort  of  a  revival  could 
have  had  the  same  effects.  If  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Coleraine  had  been  converted  in 
a  minute,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  other  half 
would  not  have  believed  it — they  would  have 
laughed  at  it  as  a  vision.  It  would  have  had 
no  effect  upon  them.  In  truth,  the  people  of 
England  do  not  yet  believe  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  being  converted,  because  they  have 
not  witne.ssed  the  scenes  which  have  occurred. 
But  if  they  had  one  hour  of  the  revival,  they 
would  soon  change  their  tune.  Their  skepticism 
would  speedily  vanish.  When  I  heard  of  the 
revival  being  at  Ballymena,  I  did  not  believe  it. 
I  even  went  the  length  of  saying  it  would  soon 
be  stopped  in  its  progress  by  the  coldness,  form¬ 
ality,  and  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  secta¬ 
rianism  of  Coleraine.  My  skepticism  on  the 
subject,  which  was  very  great,  all  vanished  in  a 
night.  Wherever  the  physical  manifestations 
broke  out,  in  town  or  country,  they  put  terror 
into  the  heart  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  at  once 
convinced  the  onlooker  that  there  was  a  great 
reality  in  them,  let  them  be  explained  as  they 
might  Deception  was  considered  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  No  person  who  witnessed  it 
could  doubt  the  reality.  One  case  in  each  end 
of  a  parish  would  set  the  whole  parish  in  a  state 
of  excitement” — Pp.  12,  13. 

The  other  view  is  that  presented  best 
by  Dr.  M‘Cosh,  in  his  masterly  .and  judi¬ 
cious  paper — namely,  that  the  bodily  affec¬ 
tion  is  simply  the  result  of  a  sadden  shock 
of  mind,  as  when  he  saw  a  woman  fall 
into  convulsions  by  witnessing  the  shijv 
M'reck  of  her  son ;  or  others,  by  learning 
from  the  Doctor’s  own  lips,  that  the  hus¬ 
bands  whose  return  from  sea  they  were 
awaiting,  were  lying  in  the  sailor’s  grave. 

"  Now,  suppose  that  these  same  persons  had 
been  assembled  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  that  by  a  gracious  movement  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  they  had  been  led  to  see  their  sin 
in  its  true  colors,  I  apprehend  that  preci.sely 
similar  bodily,  or,  as  they  should  be  called,  phy- 
3S 
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biological,  effects  would  hare  followed,  and  that 
these  would  have  varied  according  to  the  nature, 
and  depth,  and  intensity  of  the  sorrow  for  sin 
cherished,  and  according  to  the  peculiar  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  individual.” — Page  4. 

As  respects  the  amount  of  divine  agency 
concerned  in  the  affection,  tliis  explana¬ 
tion  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  differ 
from  the  other ;  though  it  does  as  to  the 
kind  of  that  agency.  Here  it  is  purely 
spiritual.  But,  on  this  explanation,  the 
spiritual  operation  is  aasuiued  to  be  of 
greater  force  than  on  the  other.  By  a 
purely  spiritual  agent,  the  mind  must 
have  set  before  it  a  purely  spiritual  dan¬ 
ger,  as  plainly  as  the  physic^sd  horror  of 
the  struggling  ship  was  presented  to  the 
mother’s  mind  by  the  physical  agency  of 
light  and  the  eye.  Moreover,  this  danger 
has  been  heard  of,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
believed  in,  for  a  long  time.  No  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  thing  new  has  been  made. 
It  is  old  ideas  turned  into  perceptions,  old 
names  and  notions  suddenly  turned  into 
beings  and  things ;  all  within  the  soul,  all 
by  a  light  directly  Divine,  and  with  such 
a  power  upon  the  emotions,  that  the  frame 
feels  it  in  all  its  members. 

If  so.  He  who  knows  our  frame,  and 
with  his  own  hand  strung  every  chord 
which  is  ready  to  vibrate  under  the 
sound  of  his  still  small  voice,  knows  as 
well  the  effect  upon  that  frame  of  the  im- 
jiression  he  is  abotit  to  make,  as  any 
bearer  of  the  tidings  to  families  of  ship¬ 
wrecked  men  would  know  that  he  must 
witness  here  tears,  there  stupefaction,  and 
elsewhere  fainting  or  convulsions.  There¬ 
fore,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  Divine 
operation,  and  as  to  the  fact  th.at  its 
natural  result  must  enter  into  the  design 
of  him  who  directs  it,  the  theory  of  Dr. 
M’Cosh  is  not  a  whit  less  spiritual  than 
the  other.  In  one  sense  it  is  more  so.  It 
has  many  advantages;  it  is  simpler,  and 
more  easily  accords  with  our  highest 
ideas  of  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  the  human  mind,  and  the  connection 
between  the  latter  and  its  body. 

But  we  confess  that  —  though  Dr. 
MKlJosh’s  explanation  is  the  same  as  we 
had  adopted  before  we  saw  and  investi¬ 
gated  facts — we  read  it,  after  that  pro¬ 
cess,  with  one  qualification  to  our  pro¬ 
found  admiration  and  general  concurrence. 
It  did  not  clear  up  the  question :  Does 
eeery  case  of  physical  affection  admit  of 
this  explanation  ?  Is  it  always  preceded 
by  the  mental  awakening?  We  do  not 
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I  mean  those  sudden  cases  which  occur  in  a 
[  meeting  where  other  cases  have  preceded 
them ;  these  might  be  by  sympathy.  But 
in  every  case  of  a  person  struck  down  at 
home,  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  at  work, 
or  (strange  as  it  may  sound)  in  bed  ;  w:is 
there  an  antecedent  mental  view  of  the 
soul’s  danger  ?  This  point  is  not  cleared 
up  by  Dr,  M’Cosh.  ^  far  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  of  the  persons  concerned 
goes,  it  is  that  the  bodily  affection  as 
surely  preceded  and  produced  the  inward 
alarm,  as  Dr.  M’Cosh’s  voice  in  the  case 
o(  the  sailors’  widows.  They  felt  God’s 
hand  liiid  on  their  body,  and  cried  out  for 
salvation.  Such  is  the  account  of  their 
case,  rendered  to  many  by  their  own 
consciousness.  We  know  how  insufli- 
cient  that  test  is,  in  such  a  matter ;  for 
not  one  man  in  a  million  could  be  trusted 
corrctly  to  recall  the  sequence  of  emotions 
through  which  he  passed  at  such  a  cri.sis. 
Here  comes  in  the  question:  Arc  the 
symptoms  such  as  mental  distress  would 
account  for?  In  numberless  cases  they 
are.  But  in  all  ?  in  the  sudden  and  the 
characteristic  cases?  Here  the  denial  of 
Dr.  Carson  is  strong.  He  says :  “  What¬ 
ever  I  may  have  been  disposed  to  think 
at  first,  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  the 
symptoms  of  a  revival  case  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  effects  which  are  manifest¬ 
ed  as  the  result  of  mere  mental  impres¬ 
sions.  The  unearthly  tone  of  the  intense, 
melancholy,  and  subdued  entreaties  for 
the  soul,  and  the  partial  prostration  of 
mu.scular  jwwer,  are  very  different  indeed 
from  the  wild  and  indefinite  screams  and 
convulsive  paroxysms  which  arise  from 
sudden  mental  anguish,  in  connection  with 

great  temporal  distress . Besides,  if 

the  prostrations  were  owing  to  mere 
mental  excitement,  they  would  invariably 
be  found,  in  the  same  sort  of  constitutions, 
wherever  the  same  sort  and  amount  of 
excitement  was  in  operation.” 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believ¬ 
ing  the  extraordinary  influence  to  be 
wholly  on  the  mind,  is  that  all  the  inward 
effects,  accompanied  with  the  same  moral 
results,  have  taken  place  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  outward  show  has  only 
been  a  downcast  countenance,  a  flood  of 
tears,  or  ordinary  signs  of  sorrow,  with¬ 
out  that  failing  of  the  body’s  functions, 
which  in  Ulster  is  called  being  “struck 
down,”  and  in  Cornwall  has  often  been 
called  being  “taken  down.”  Tlie  facts 
will  not  admit  the  explanation,  that  all  the 
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persons  prostrated  were  those  most  likely 
to  bo  BO  by  natural  constitution. 

Another  material  point  is  this,  that 
while  thousands  have  been  converted  in 
the  places  most  visited  with  cases  of  pros¬ 
tration  without  that  affection,  many  of 


those  who  have  undergone  it  have  proved 
unconverted  after  all ;  have  come  out 
of  it  without  the  clear  sense  of  God’s 
favor,  and  been  like  many  who  in  sickness 
call  upon  the  Lord,  and  on  recovery  for¬ 
get  him. 


from  Mtemlllsn’i  Magailmt. 

MACAULAY  AS  A  BOY. 

DESCRIBED  IN  TWO  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Thb  originals  of  the  two  following  let¬ 
ters  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Kev. 
Arthur  Roberts,  Woodrising  Rectory, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Roberts  inherited  them , 
from  his  father,  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  a 
friend  of  Hannah  More,  and  the  author 
of  the  Memoirs  of  her  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence,  w'hich  appeared  in  four 
volumes  in  1834.  Among  tlie  numerous 
letters  of  Hannah  More  included  in  that 
work  are  several  addressed  to  Zachary 
Macaulay,  tlie  father  of  Lord  Macaulay ; 
but  tlie  two  following  letters,  then  omitted 
by  the  biographer,  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time. 

To  understand  the  letters,  the  reader 
has  to  fancy  Hannah  More  as  she  was  in 
the  years  1812-14,  residing,  at  the  ago 
of  nearly  seventy,  at  Barley  Wood,  near 
Bristol.  To  this  neighborhood  (pleasant 
to  her  as  that  of  her  birth  and  her  early 
associations^  she  had  retired  many  years 
before,  leaving  the  literary  world  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  carrying  w'ith  her  all  the  cele¬ 
brity  she  had  there  acquired,  and  her 
ample  store  of  recollections  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  Walpole,  Garrick,  and  the  other 
notables  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
living  link  between  that  past  Johnsonian 
era  and  the  new  men  and  interests  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  was  still  adding 
occasional  new  publications  to  the  long 
series  of  her  writings  which  had  begun 
while  Johnson  was  alive  to  dispense  praise 
and  blame;  but  much  of  her  time  was 
occupied  in  correspondence  on  religious, 
moral,  and  philanthropic  subjects  with 
eminent  persons  of  the  day  —  bishops, 
politicuns,  and  others — who  either  liked 
to  exchange  views  with  her,  or  sought 


her  advice  and  the  influence  of  her  name 
in  matters  in  which  th^  were  concerned. 
Among  her  friends  was  Zachary  Macaulay, 
then  a  man  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  already  for  the  last  four¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  known  (as  he  was 
to  continue  to^  be  known  during  the  rest 
of  his  life)  as  n  conspicuous  member  of 
that  group  of  religious  philanthropists  and 
anti-slavery  politicians  to  which  Wilber- 
foroe,  Clarkson,  and  Buxton  belonged. 
From  Mr.  Roberts’  Memoirs  of  Hannah^ 
More  it  appiears  that  Zachary  Macaulay' 
was  one  of  her  correspondents  as  early  as 
1796.  What  may  have  given  greater 
intimacy  to  the  friendship  then  already 
formed  was  that  the  lady  whom  Zachary 
Macaulay  married  about  that  time  was  a 
Miss  Sarah  Mills,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Hannah  More  while  yet  she  and 
her  sisters  kept  a  ladies’  school  in  Bristol 
—  a  school  celebrated  in  its  day  as  the 
best  ladies’  school  in  the  West  of  England. 
For  this  reason  as  well  as  for  others, 
Hannah  More  seems  to  have  taken  an 
unusual  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Macaulay  family ;  and  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1800 — on  which  dav  her 
former  pupil  presented  Zachary  with  the 
son  who  was  afterwards  to  be  so  famous 
— little  Tom  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been 
often  in  her  thoughts.  She  had  probably 
seen  him  occasionally  in  infancy'  and  early 
childhood ;  she  could  regard  him  as  deriv¬ 
atively,  or  by  only  one  remove,  a  pupil 
of  her  own ;  for  till  his  thirteenth  year 
Lord  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  entirely  at  home  and  chiefly  by  his 
mother ;  and  there  may  have  been  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  anxious  mother 
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and  BO  high  an  educational  authority  as 
Mrs.  More,  respecting  the  little  fellow’s 
training.  At  all  events,  before  the  year 
1812,  the  bov  must  have  been  well  known 
to  Hannah  More  both  personally  and  by 
reports  of  him  from  his  parents,  and  must 
have  been  not  only  a  great  pet  of  hers, 
but  really  remarkable  to  her  as  a  little 
prodigy  of  acquisition.  So  much  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  letters  which  we  proceed  to 
quote. 

The  first  is  dated  “August  seven,  1812,” 
at  which  time  the  bov  was  eleven  years 
and  nine  months  old.  A  question  it 
seems  had  then  arisen  with  his  parents 
as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  farther 
education;  and  his  fiither,  inclining,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  plan  of  placing  him  as  a 
day-scholar  at  Westminster  School,  had 
written  to  consult  Hannah  More.  Here 
is  her  reply : 

“  My  Dear  Sib  :  I  snatch  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  R.  Grant  being  hero  to  convey  a 
line  under  his  cover,  so  that  it  must  be  a 
hurrying  one.  As  far  as  my  poor  judg¬ 
ment  goes,  it  appears  to  me  that,  if  all 
other  things  can  be  brought  to  suit,  you 
can  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  plan  of 
which  you  have  conceived  the  idea,  of 
removing  to  W estminster  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  Tom  at  school  there  by  day. 
It  is  only  with  this  limitation  that  I  should 
think  it  a  safe  measure.  Throwing  boys 
headlong  into  those  great  public  schools 
always  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  practice 
of  the  Scythian  mothers,  who  threw  their 
new-born  infants  into  the  river ;  the 
greater  part  perished,  but  the  few  who 
possessed  great  natural  strength,  and  who 
were  worth  saving,  came  out  with  addi¬ 
tional  vigor  from  the  experiment.  Yours, 
like  Edwin,  ‘is  no  vulgar  boy,’ and  will 
require  attention  in  proportion  to  his 
great  superiority  of  intellect  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  passion.  He  ought  to  have  com¬ 
petitors.  He  is  like  the  prince  who  re¬ 
fused  to  play  with  any  thing  but  kings. 
Such  a  place  as  Westminster  School  (with 
the  safeguard  of  the  paternal  hearth  during 
all  the  intervals  of  studjr)  will  tie  down 
his  roving  mind,  and  pin  his  desultory 
pursuits  to  a  point.  At  present,  conscious 
that  he  has  no  rival  worthy  to  break  a 
Lance  with  him,  he  m.ay  not  pursue  the 
severer  parts  of  study  with  sufficient  ar¬ 
dor,  sure  as  he  must  be  of  comparative 
success.  Next  to  religion,  there  is  no 
such  drill  to  the  mind,  no  such  tamer,  as 


the  hard  study  and  discipline  of  these 
schools.  In  all  other  respects,  I  think 
sutficiently  ill  of  them.  Nor  would  I,  for 
all  the  advantages  which  the  intellect  may 
obtain,  throw  his  pure  and  uncormpted 
mind  into  such  a  scene  of  danger.  Your 
having  him  to  sleep  at  home,  as  well  as 
to  inspect  in  the  evenings,  I  trust  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  protect  him 
from  all  mischief  of  this  sort.  I  never 
saw  any  one  bad  propensity  in  him ; 
nothing  except  natural  frailty  and  ambi¬ 
tion  inseparable  perhaps  from  such  t.alents 
and  so  lively  an  imagination  ;  he  apiwars 
sincere,  veracious,  tender-hearted,  and 
affectionate.  I  observed  you  have  a  great 
ascendency  over  him.  Your  presence  re¬ 
strained  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence 
without  shutting  up  his  frankness  or  im¬ 
pairing  his  affection.  You  are  quite  his 
oracle;  I  trust  you  will  always  presen'e 
this  influence.  I  observed  with  pleasure 
that  though  he  was  quite  wild  till  the 
ebullitions  of  his  muse  w’ere  discharged, 
he  thought  no  more  of  them  afterAvards 
than  the  ostrich  is  said  to  do  of  her  eggs 
after  she  has  laid  them. 

“Our  love  to  Mrs,  M.  and  Tom,  and 
pray  tell  the  latter  that  the  huntsman,  or 
whipper-in,  I  am  not  certain  which,  of 
Childe  Hugh*  is  actually  dead  of  the 
injury  he  received  from  falling  into  the 
cauldron  in  which  he  boils  the  meat  for 
the  hounds.  If  he  was,  as  we  are  told, 
the  instrument  of  Sir  Hugh’s  vengeance, 
it  is  a  very  awful  providence.  I  suppose 
your  young  bard  Avill  lay  hold  of  it  for  a 
second  Jit.  I  wish  he  would  correct  the 
other,  and  send  it  me  in  a  legible  [form]. 
Tell  him  I  have  been  dining  at  Mr.  D.avis’, 
and  he  is  to  dine  here  on  Friday.  I  have 
told  him  what  a  champion  Tom  is  in  his 
cause.  I  read  to  him  Tom’s  fable,  which 
I  inclose. 

“  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

“  V ery  sincerely, 

“H.  Moke. 

“Bablet  Wood,  Augutt  7,  1812." 

From  independent  information,  we  .ire 
able  to  add  that  the  boy  did  not  go  to 
Westminster  School,  (in  which  case  that 
school  would  have  had  another  great 
name  to  add  to  that  long  list  of  her  orn.i- 
ments  which  includes  Camden,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  George  Herbert,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
and  Cowper,)  but  was  sent  to  a  select 

•  PobftWy  some  poem  of  tlie  boy’s,  which  bis 
father  had  sent  for  Hannah  More  to  look  at. 
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private  academy,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Matlliew  M.  Preston,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
(./ollege,  Cambridge,  at  Shelford,  ne.ar 
Cambridge.  It  was  probably  during  one 
of  the  vacations  at  this  academy  that  he 
paid  the  visit  to  Hannah  More  at  Harley 
VVood,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  second 
letter.  The  letter,  which  is  very  striking 
and  full  of  detail,  bears  unfortunately  only 
the  date  “twenty-first  July,”  without  the 
year  being  named ;  but,  from  internal 
evidence,  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  slightly 
more  advanced  stage  of  Macaulay’s  boy¬ 
hood  than  the  preceding,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
has  furnished  us  with  grounds  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  year  was  1814.  If  so,  Ma¬ 
caulay  had  not  quite  completed  his  four¬ 
teenth  year  when  it  was  written.  lie 
had  been  staying  for  some  weeks  under 
Hannah  More’s  roof,  and  is  on  the  {mint 
of  departing,  when  she  thus  conveys  to  his  | 
father  her  impressions  of  him. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  I  wanted  Tom  to 
write  to-day,  but  as  he  is  likely  to  be 
much  engaged  with  a  favorite  friend,  and 
I  shall  have  no  time  to-morrow,  I  scribble 
a  line.  This  friend  is  a  sensible  youth  at 
Woolwich:  he  is  qualifying  for  the  Ar¬ 
tillery.  I  overheard  a  debate  between 
them  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Eu¬ 
gene  and  Marlborough  as  generals.  The 
<iuantity  of  reading  that  Tom  has  poured 
in,  and  the  quantity  of  writing  he  has 
mured  out,  is  astonishing.  It  is  in  vain 

have  tried  to  make  him  subscribe  to  Sir 
Harry  Savile’s  notion  that  the  poets  are 
the  best  writers  next  to  those  who  write 
prose.  We  have  poetry  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  He  recited  aU  Pa¬ 
lestine*  w’hile  we  breakfasted,  to  our 
pious  friend  Mr.  Whalley,  at  my  desire, 
and  did  it  incomparably.  I  was  pleased 
with  his  delicacy  in  one  thing.  You 
know  the  Italian  poets,  like  the  French, 
too  much  indulge  in  the  profane  habit  of 
attesting  the  Supreme  Being;  but  with¬ 
out  any  hint  from  me,  whenever  he  comes 
to  the  sacred  name,  he  reverently  passes  it 
over.  I  sometimes  fancy  I  observe  a 
daily  progress  in  the  growth  of  his  mental 
powers.  His  fine  promise  of  mind  ex- 
piuids  more  and  more,  and,  what  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  he  has  as  much  accuracy  in 
his  expression  as  spirit  and  vivacity  in  his 
imagination.  I  Hkc  too  that  he  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  pas.sing  events,  and 

*  Ueber’s  poem  of  tliat  name. 


that  the  child  is  still  preserved  ;  I  like  to 
see  him  as  boyish  as  he  is  studious,  and 
that  he  is  as  much  amused  with  making  a 
pat  of  butter  as  a  poem.  Though  loqua¬ 
cious,  ho  is  very  docile,  .and  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has 
persisted  in  doing  any  thing  when  he  saw 
we  did  not  ajiprove  it.  Several  men  of 
sense  and  learning  have  been  struck  with 
the  union  of  gayety  and  rationality  in  his 
conversation.  It  w’as  a  pretty  trait  of 
him  yesterday :  being  invited  to  dine 
abroaid,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said : 
‘ No;  I  have  so  few  days,  that  I  will  give 
them  all  to  you.’  And  he  said  to-day  at 
dinner,  when  speaking  of  his  journey :  ‘  I 
know'  not  whether  to  think  on  my  depar¬ 
ture  with  most  pain  or  pleasure  —  with 
most  kindness  for  my  friends,  or  affection 
for  my  parents.’ 

“  Sometimes  w'e  converse  in  ballad 
j  rhymes,  sometimes  in  Johnsonian  sesqui- 
I  pedalians;  at  tea  we  condescend  to  riddles 
I  and  charades.  He  rises  early,  and  w.alk8 

I  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfa.st,  generally 
composing  verses.  I  encourage  him  to 
live  much  in  the  open  air ;  this,  with  great 
exercise  on  those  airy  summits,  I  hope  will 
invigorate  his  body ;  though  this  frail 
body  is  sometimes  tired,  the  spirits  are 
never  exhausted.  He  is,  however,  not 
sorry  to  be  sent  to  bed  soon  after  nine ; 
and  seldom  st.ays  to  our  supper. 

“  A  new  poem  is  produced  less  incor¬ 
rect  than  its  predecessors — it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  satire  on  radical  reform,  under  the 
title  of  Clodpole  and  the  Quack  Doctor. 
It  is  really  good.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
they  are  thrown  by  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  once  read,  and  he  thinks  no  more 
of  them.  He  has  very  quick  perceptions 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  defective  in  com¬ 
position.  I  received  your  note  Lost  night, 
and  Tom  his  humbling  one.*  I  tell  him  he 
is  incorrigible  in  the  way  of  tidiness.  The 
other  day,  talking  of  what  were  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  gentleman,  he  said  with  some 
humor,  and  much  good  humor,  that  he 
had  certain  infallible  marks  of  one,  which 
were  neatness,  love  of  cleanliness,  and 
delicacy  in  his  person.  I  know  not  when 

I I  have  written  so  long  a  scrawl,  but  I 
thought  you  and  his  good  mother  w'ould 

*  Mr.  Roberts  informs  us  that  in  1814  Zachary 
Macaulay  set  his  son  to  make  the  Index  to  voL  xiiL 
of  the  Christian  Observer;  and  the  “humbling” 
note  rocived  by  Tom  at  Barley  Wood,  may  have 
been  the  order  fur  this  task,  accompanied  by  a 
paternal  lecture  on  tidiness  aud  exactitude. 
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feel  an  interest  in  any  trifles  which  related 
to  him.  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to 
prosper  his  journey,  and  restore  him  in 
safety  to  you.  Let  us  hear  of  his  arrival. 

“  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

“Very  sincerely, 

“H.  More. 

“  Baruet  Wood,  2UE  July. 

“  P.  S. — ^To-morrow  we  go  to  Bristol.” 

In  1814,  Mr.  Preston  removed  from 
Shelford  to  Aspeden,  near  Herts,  taking 
voung  Macaulay  and  his  other  pupils  with 
Iiim.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
at  Aspeden,  from  1815  onwards,  informs 
us  that  here  he  was  the  same  studious, 
extraordinary  boy,  that  Hannah  More  had 
found  him  —  rather  largely  -  built  than 
otherwise,  but  not  fond  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  physical  sports  of  boys ;  with  a 
disproportionately  large  head,  slouching 
or  stopping  shoulders,  and  a  whitish  or 
pallid  complexion ;  incessantly  reading  or 
writing,  and  often  reading  or  repeating 
poetry  in  his  walks  with  companions. 
The  same  fellow-pupil  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  verses,  carried  in  his  memory 
yet,  as  written  by  young  Macaiilay  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  school.  The  persona 
named  were  men  then  of  note  in  the  world 
of  public  gossip— Marsh  being  the  bishop 
of  that  name ;  Coates  the  famous  Romeo 
Coates;  Bennett  an  aristocratic  prison- 
reformer,  and  Lewis  Way  (we  suppose) 
some  advocate  of  Jewish  rights. 

“  Each,  says  the  proverb,  has  his  taste.  ’Tis 
true : 

Marsh  loves  a  controversy ;  Coates  a  play  ;  { 

Bennett  a  felon  ;  Lewis  Way  a  Jew ; 

The  Jew  the  silver  spoons  of  Lewis  Way ; 

The  Gipsy  Poetry,  to  own  the  truth. 

Has  been  my  love  through  childhood,  and  in 
youth." 

F rom  Mr.  Preston’s  academy,  3Iacaulay 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  October,  1818,  from  which  date  the 
steps  of  his  career  are  well  knowm.  His 
father  died  May  thirteen  1838,  having 
lived  to  see  his  son  a  public,man.  Hannan 
More  had  departed  this  life  five  years 
before,  (1833,)  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight 
— having  seen  her  young  piodigy  making 
her  predictions  goo<l.  It  is  pleasant  to 
add  that  Lord  Macaulay  cncrished  a 
warm  recollection  of  H.annah  More,  and 
used  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
her,  and  the  influence  she  had  had  in 
directing  his  reading,  and  that  as  late 


as  1852,  when  himself  driving  as  an  in¬ 
valid  past  the  house  ne.ar  Clifton  where 
she  had  spent  her  last  years  after  quitting 
Barley  Wood,  ho  jxiinted  out  the  house 
to  a  friend,  (our  informant,)  and  spoke  of 
her  with  affection.  One  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  also  th.at,  through  Hannah  More,  as 
through  a  second  memory,  Macaulay  had 
a  more  vivid  tradition  of  the  EnglLsh 
literary  society  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  the  personal  habits  of  Johnson 
and  his  cotemporaries,  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  possible,  and  that 
something  of  this  may  be  traced  in  his 
works. 

As  we  revert  to  the  two  letters,  there 
is  something  very  touching  just  now  in 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  daw'n 
of  the  remarkable  career  which  has  just 
closed.  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
public  funeral:  here  is  the  fitting  end. 
We  turn  from  it;  and  the  quiet  country 
home  at  Barley  Wood,  w’ith  the  bright 
boy  reciting  poems,  writing  fables,  and 
conversing  in  ballad  rhymes,  or  Johnson¬ 
ian  sesquipedalians,  with  his  gentle,  jfious, 
clear-sighted  hostess,  is  a  sight  which 
should  do  us  good.  Here  was  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  never  was  a  better  instance 
of  the  truth  that  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man ;  the  special  charm,  however,  of  the 
letters  is,  tliat  while  giving  a  very  lively 
idea  of  his  great  gifts,  they  bring  out  all 
the  lovable  side  of  the  boy’s  character  so 
freshly  and  clearly.  The  writer  excuses 
herself  for  penning  such  long  scratvls  by 
the  thought  that  his  father  and  naother 
would  feel  an  interest  in  any  trifles  which 
related  to  him.  She  scarcely  thought 
how  wide  a  circle  would  one  day  be 
thankful  for  her  trifles.  One  can  only 
heartily  hope  that  all  future  Englishmen 
of  m.ark  may  fall  under  equally  loving  and 
judicious  supervision.  One  can  not  help 
hoping  also  that  there  may  be  other 
equally  loving  and  graphic  sketches  of 
the  young  historian  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country,  which  may  now  come 
to  light. 

It  is  most  curious  to  observ’e  how  the 
mind  of  the  little  Macaulay,  as  seen  in 
Hannah  More’s  letters,  is  already  full 
I  of  exactly  the  subjects  on  which  the 
I  grown  man  was  never  weary  of  labor¬ 
ing,  and  on  which  his  fame  rests.  Ballad 
poetry,  biography,  history,  oratory,  and 
politics,  are  as  much  the  objects  of  his 
devotion  at  tlurteen  as  they  were  after¬ 
wards. 
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'  VICTOR  HUGO’S  LEG 

It  has  lonj;  been  a  subject  for  abstract  I 
discussion,  whether  the  riches  of  poetry 
be  not  exhausted  ;  whether  it  be  not  im- 
pos.siblc  for  any  gifted  and  adpenturous 
diver  to  plunge  under  the  sunlit  billows 
of  jK)etic  conception,  and  add  a  fresh  pearl 
to  the  coronet  of  song.  Like  other  ab¬ 
stract  questions,  $olvitur  ambulando.  The 

irear  1859  has  supplied  an  answer  in  Eng- 
and  and  France.  In  England,  Tennyson 
hxs  given  us  the  Tdiflh,  and  endowed  our 
poetic  treasures  with  a  work,  as  calm  and 
strong,  as  fresh  and  deep,  as  the  best  of 
our  Elizabethan  singers  could  have  pro¬ 
duced,  with  the  richer  coloring  and  subtler 
analysis  which  belong  so  jMJCuliarly  to 
modern  times.  In  France,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  published  the  first  installment 
of  a  gigantic  work,  which  the  most  com- 
pctoJit  critics  of  his  country  alYnost  unani- 
mou.sly  consider  to  stand  in  the  very  first 
ranks  of  its  poetical  annals.  Neither  of 
the  poets  is  young  :  it  would  almost  seem 
from  their  cases,  and  that  of  Burke,  as  if 
the  imagination,  not  less  than  the  judg¬ 
ment,  were  ripened  by  the  mellowing  in¬ 
fluence  of  years  ;  as  if  figures  and  images 
were  amas.sed  in  greater  profusion,  while 
the  associative  faculty  acquired  a  subtler 
and  more  delicate  tact  in  their  employ¬ 
ment.  In  other  respects,  these  great 
writers  are  rather  to  be  contrasted  than 
compared,  in  these  latest  monuments  of 
their  genius.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  chosen 
for  the  form  of  his  Idylla  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  measures  of  English 
poetry ;  to  this  he  has  adhered  with  un¬ 
swerving  resolution,  almost  appearing  to 
grudge  us  the  one  or  two  exceedingly 
short  rhymed  pieces,  which  are  the  golden 
flowers  upon  the  sternly  beautiful  granite 
of  his  w’ork.  In  M.  Hugo’s  Ltgende^ 
while  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the 
classical  French  Alexandrine,  there  is 
yet  an  intermixture  of  other  tones  and 
me.'isures,  and  the  poems  vary  from  the 
bold  sweep  of  lyrical  elevation,  to  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  monotonous  ca¬ 
dence  of  epic  poetry.  He  has  opened  out 
a  new  vein.  The  world  'knew  before  his 
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rich  and  colored  lyric  strains ;  it  knew 
also  his  eloquent  and  pas-sionato  dramatic 
style  —  full  of  sobs  and  broken  inteijeo- 
tions  as  a  Greek  tragedy  ;  but  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  is  pcculiai 
to  the  present  production.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  w'ork  is  narrower  in  its  range,  less 
astonishing  in  variety  of  knowledge,  less 
eloquent,  less  calculated  to  sweep  the 
whole  scale  of  nassion,  rising  from  fierce 
hatred  and  withering  contempt  to  gentle 
pity  and  noble  love  J  but  then  it  is  more 
selt-contained,  much  less  disfigured  by 
eccentricitie.s,  repetitions,  and  ugly  bk?m- 
ishes,  infinitely  more  tender  and  holy,  and 
actuated  by  profounder  if  less  pretentious 
thought.  M.  Hugo  is  more  surprising ; 
Mr.  Tennyson  more  beautiful.  M.  Hugo 
is  the  more  brilliant  and  “interesting” 
writer ;  Mr.  Tennyson  is  the  greater 
poet. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  the  following  criti¬ 
cal  sketch,  to  give  the  general  outline  of 
the  intention  of  the  L^gende  des  Sih'lea, 
which  the  writer  himself  has  put  forward 
—  to  bestow  a  rapid  survey  upon  the 
poems  in  the  first  volumes,  reserving  the 
second  for  subsequent  notice  —  and  to 
conclude  with  an  attempt  to  appreciate 
the  author’s  characteristic  excellencies 
and  defects. 

I.  Of  this  work,  its  author  tells  us,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  a  fragment  as  a  leaf.  It 
is  to  his  entire  conception,  to  the  purpose 
W'hich  looms  dimly  in  the  sunny  mist  of 
his  im.agination,  and  is  only  beginning  to 
shape  itself  in  the  severer  light  of  his 
judgment,  what  the  first  page  is  to  the 
book,  the  peristyle  to  the  edifice,  the  tree 
to  the  forest,  the  overture  to  tho  sym¬ 
phony. 

His  object  then,  he  announces  is  to  rc- 

f resent  Humanity  as  one  moral  being, 
’rogre.s8  being  the  real  though  sometimes 
almost  impalpable  link. 

Humanity  has  two  aspects,  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  the  legendary,  of  which  the  last  is 
philosophically,  idealiv,  if  not  factually,  as 
true  as  the  former,  homer  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  the  one,  Herodo- 
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tu8  of  the  other.  It  is  the  legendary  side 
of  the  profile  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Legend  of  the  Agee.  Yet  the  histori¬ 
cal  coloring  is  carefully  preserved,  as  the 
author  intimates  with  a  just  and  pardona¬ 
ble  pride.  Certain  apparent  dispropor¬ 
tions  of  perspective  will,  he  maintains,  be 
adjusted  when  the  work  can  be  regarded 
as  a  whole.  Riant  pictures  are  rare  in  the 
poem,  because,  as  the  illustrious  exile  sadly 
and  pointedly  remarks,  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  infret^uent  in  history. 

His  project  then,  in  its  “  totality,” 
would  appear  to  be  a  great  Hegelian 
poem,  “envisaging”  Existence  under  its 
great  triple  category.  Humanity  or  Pro¬ 
gress,  the  Relative  or  Evil,  the  Absolute 
or  God.  Each  is  to  have  its  giant  epopee. 
La  Legende  dee  Sieclee  represents  the 
first ;  the  “  End  of  Satan”  will  adumbrate 
the  second  ;  and  “God”  will  be  the  title 
of  the  third.  It  is  significant  to  remark 
that  this  programme  indicates  that  the 
poet  belongs  to  the  philosophical  creed 
which  would  consider  evil  as  only  partial 
and  relative  good. 

Tested  by  its  vast  and  extraordinary 
aims,  this  great  poem  must  be  confessed 
to  fail.  But  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  piece  of  magnificent  ambi¬ 
tion  is  an  ailer-thought.  The  poet  is  a 
great  historical  student.  We  have  here  a 
long  gallery,  not  only  hung  with  portraits, 
but  tapestri^  round  with  scenes,  exquisite 
ill  coloring  and  perfect  in  finish.  But  the 
generalising  tendency  of  a  Frenchman  will 
not  allow  Victor  Hugo  to  have  it  supposed 
that  he  is  only  turning  out  a  vast  series  of 
historical  itueUt. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  review  the  work  in 
detail. 

The  first  set  of  poems  are  grouped 
together  as  “D’Eve  a  Jesus,”  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  upon  Scriptural 
themes. 

The  “  Consecration  of  Woman,”  whose 
heroine  is  Eve,  is  one  of  those  “  few  riant 
pictures”  of  which  the  poet  has  spoken  in 
his  preface.  To  us  it  seems  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  volume.  The  beauty  is 
natural  and  physical  rather  than  spiritual. 
One’s  head  aches  and  one’s  eyes  are  heavy 
after  studying  it.  It  is  like  coming  out 
of  a  banquet-room  hung  with  glaring 
calico  and  radiant  tinsel,  or  from  a  theater 
with  its  gilded  columns  and  gla.ss  chande¬ 
liers.  liio  very  fogs  and  shadows  are 
illuminated.  Avalanches  of  gold  melt 
uto  the  blue  of  heaven.  The  flowers  can 


not  nestle  among  their  green  leaves  in 
unobtrusive  loveliness :  they  are  isolated, 
and  stand  out  from  the  landscaju*  like 
blotches  of  light — 

“  The  young  world  knew  no  wrinkle  in  that  hour. 

Call  not  the  lily  pale — ’twas  light  in  flower.” 

The  figure  of  the  mother  of  all  living  is 
unworthy  of  this  great  genius.  Eve  is 
simply  a  voluptuous  blonde,  a  primitive 
Duchess  of  Fitzfulke,  “  presenting  her 
holy  nakedness  to  the  blue  sky.”  The 
angels  who  float  around  her  are  not  the 
spiritual  creatures  who  float  in  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  shadow  round  the  protoplast  in 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  They  are  larger 
editions  of  the  gnomes  who  haunt  Belinda’s 
toilette-table.  They  are  copied  from  the 
saloon  of  a  steamer,  or  of  a  restaurant., 
rather  than  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  or  from  the  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Tlie  tall,  green  p.alms  over¬ 
shadow  Eve  herself.  She  is  smothered  in 
pinks,  in  blue  lotuses,  in  myosotis,  in  roses 
with  half-closed  lij>s.  She  is  rather  a 
flower  in  flesh  and  blood  than  any  thing 
else — 

“  As  if,  of  all  those  soul-like  blossoms  grand, 

The  birest  into  woman  might  expand.” 

Indeed  the  adoration  of  woman  in  Hugo 
is  rather  of  her  physical  than  of  her  moral 
nature,  he  apostrophizes  “  the  flesh  of 
woman,  ideal  potter’s  clay — sublime  inter¬ 
penetration  ot  spirit  with  the  earth  which 
the  Ineffable  kneaded — matter  where  soul 
glimmers  athwart  its  shroud — mire  where 
one  sees  the  fingers  of  the  Divine  statu¬ 
ary.”  In  his  first  volume  he  has  produced 
no  figure  of  woman  worth  looking  at. 
She  helps  to  fill  up  a  corner  in  “  Eve”  and 
in  “  Booz  Endorml”  In  “  Eviradnus” 
Mahaud  is  a  mere  rash  and  good-natured 
coquette,  a  foil  to  the  horrid  forms  of  Joss 
ana  Zeno,  and  to  the  majestic  sovereignty 
of  the  white-bearded  Knight.  In  the 
“  Marriage  of  Roland  ”  the  fair  Aube, 
with  white  arms,  is  but  the  toy  which 
stops  the  fight.  Those  who  recollect 
Esmeralda  in  the  Hunchback  and  her 
passionate  devotion  to  the  stupid  but 
beautiful  Captain,  may  suspect  that  M. 
Hugo’s  delineation  of  Eve  is  the  deliberate 
expression  of  his  convictions  in  reference 
to  the  feminine  nature. 

Cain,  or  “  Conscience,”  has  a  dark  mag¬ 
nificence  and  shadowy  horror.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  conception  which  haunts  the 
poet  in  the  “  Parricide.”  A  black,  inex- 
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pinble  guilt  hangs  over  the  soul  of  the 
transgressor.  The  chamber  of  his  memo- 
rv  is  haunted  with  everlasting  echoes. 
Evermore,  through  all  eternity,  the  eye 
of  an  angry  God  glares  into  the  receases 
of  his  being.  We  venture  to  attempt  the 
piece  in  verse : 

'*  When,  with  his  children,  clothed  in  skins  of 
beasts. 

Disheveled,  livid,  rushing  through  the  storm, 
Cain  fled  before  Jehovah.  As  night  fell 
The  dark  man  reached  a  mount  in  a  great 
plain, 

And  his  tired  wife  and  his  8on.s,  out  of  breath. 
Said :  ‘  Let  us  lie  down  on  the  earth  and 
sleep.’ 

Cain,  sleeping  not,  dreamed  at  the  mountain’s 
foot 

Raising  his  head,  in  that  funereal  heaven 
He  saw  an  eye,  a  great  eye,  in  the  night 
Open,  and  staring  at  him  through  the  gloom. 

*  T  am  too  near,’  he  said,  and  trembled,  then 

woke  up 

His  sleeping  sons  again,  and  his  tired  wif(^ 
And  fled  through  space  and  darkness.  Thirty 
days 

He  went,  and  thirty  nights,  nor  looked  be¬ 
hind  ; 

Pale,  silent  watchful,  shaking  at  each  sound ; 
No  rest  sleep,  till  he  arrived  the  strand 
Where  the  sea  washes  that  which  since  was 
Asshur. 

'  Here  pause,’  he  said, '  for  this  place  is  secure ; 
Here  may  we  rest  for  fbis  is  the  world’s  end.’ 
And  he  sat  down  ;  when,  lo !  in  the  sad  sky, 
Tlie  self-same  eye  on  the  horizon’s  verge. 

And  the  wretch  shook  as  in  an  ague  fit 

*  Hide  me,’  he  cried ;  and  all  his  watchful 

sons. 

Their  finger  on  their  lip,  looked  at  their  sire. 
Cain  said  to  Jabal,  father  of  them  that  dwell 
In  tents :  ‘  Spread  here  the  curtain  of  thy  tent’ 
And  they  spread  wide  the  floating  canvas  roof, 
And  made  it  fast  and  fixed  it  down  with  lead 
‘  You  see  naught  now,’  said  Zillah  then,  fair 
child. 

The  daughter  of  his  sons,  and  sweet  as  day. 
Rut  Cain  replied :  ’  That  eye ;  I  see  it  still’ 
And  Jubal  cried,  the  father  of  all  those 
That  handle  harp  and  organ,  '  I  will  build 
A  s.anctuary ;’  and  he  made  a  wall  of  bronze. 
And  set  his  sire  behind  it  But  Cain  said : 
'That  eye  is  looking  at  me  ever.’  Henoch 
cried : 

*  Then  must  we  make  a  circle  vast  of  towers. 
So  terrible  that  nothing  dare  draw  near ; 
Build  we  a  city  with  a  citadel ; 

Build  we  a  city  high,  and  close  it  fast’ 

Then  Tubal  Cain,  instructor  of  all  them 
That  work  in  brass  and  iron,  built  a  tower — 
Enormou-S  superhuman.  While  he  wrought, 
His  fiery  brothers  from  the  plains  around 
Hunted  the  soas  of  Enoch  and  of  Seth. 

They  plucked  the  eyes  out  of  whoever  passed. 
And  hurled  at  even  arrows  to  the  stars. 


Tliey  set  strong  nanite  for  the  canvas  wall. 
And  every  block  was  cramped  with  iron 
chains. 

It  seemed  a  city  made  for  hell.  Its  towers. 
With  their  huge  shadows,  made  night  in  the 
land. 

The  walls  were  thick  as  mountains.  On  the 
door 

They  wTote :  ‘  Let  not  God  enter  here.’  This 
done. 

And  having  finished  to  cement  and  build 
In  a  stone  tower,  they  set  him  in  the  midst 
To  him,  still  dark  and  haggard,  ‘  0  my  sire  I 
Is  the  eye  gone  f  said  Zillah,  tremblingly. 
And  Cain  replied  :  ‘  No,  it  is  even  there.’ 
Then  said  he  :  ‘  I  will  live  beneath  the  earth. 
As  a  lone  man  without  his  sepulcher. 

I  will  See  nothing ;  will  be  seen  of  none.’ 
They  digged  a  trench,  and  Cam  said  :  '  It  is 
well’ 

Then  he  went  down  alone  into  the  vault 
But  when  he  sat  down,  gho.st-like,  in  his  chair. 
And  they  had  closed  the  dungeon  o’er  his 
head. 

The  eye  was  in  the  tomb,  and  looked  at  Cain.” 

“  Christ  .It  the  Tomb”  is  most  disap¬ 
pointing.  Hugo,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
felt,  with  a  poet’s  tact  at  least,  if  not  with 
a  Christian’s  reverence,  the  propriety  of 
giving  the  words  of  “  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake”  precisely  in  the  form 
wdiich  they  bear  in  the  sacred  page.  It 
is  not  merely  that  they  are  each  hung 
round  with  beautiful  dew-rlrops  and  scents 
of  association,  which  handling,  even  when 
it  is  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
them  better,  shakes  off  and  brushes  away  ; 
it  is  that  elern.al  wisdom  inclosed  its  gilts 
in  a  casket  of  speech  so  adapted  to  its 
contents  that  they  can  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other,  however  rare  or  gorgeous, 
without  losing  some  nameless  grace,  some 
magic  and  indescribable  effect,  without 
being  torn  or  ruffled.  But  the  machinery 
of  this  |)oem  forces  Victor  Hugo,  upon 
one  or  two  occa.sions,  to  place  words  in 
the  Saviour’s  mouth.  For  instance : 

“  Who  followeth  me  is  equal  to  the  angels. 
When  one  hath  walked  in  sunshine  all  the 
day. 

By  roads  that  have  no  well,  no  sheltering  roof^ 
If  he  believeth  not,  when  evening  comes 
He  weeps,  he  cries,  be  falleth  down  and  pants. 
If  he  believe  in  me,  an  he  but  prar. 

With  triple  force  he  may  fare  forth  again.” 

Some  instructive  thoughts  are  suggested 
by  a  pa.ssage  so  little  remarkable  in  itself. 
The  w'ords  of  our  Saviour  have  not  been 
intrusted  to  oral  tradition.  Outside  the 
four  Gospels,  but  one  of  the  sayings  of 
his  ministry  upou  earth  lias  been  recorded- 
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Outside  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
but  two,  we  believe,  have,  with  any  thing 
which  approaches  in  the  faintest  degree 
to  respectable  authority,  been  assigned  to 
that  august  source :  “  Be  ye  approved 
money-lenders,”  and  the  words  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  a  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath  :  “  O  man  !  if  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  happy  art  thou ;  but  if  not, 
thou  art  a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
accursed.”  It  would  seem  as  if  rude  tra¬ 
dition  had  paused  awe-struck  before  the 
impiety  of  assigning  language  to  that 
Divine  mouth,  while  the  hardier  spirit  of 
deliberately  concocted  legend  shrunk  from 
the  felt  impossibility  of  coping  with  such 
a  task.  Into  the  clear  depths  of  these 
words  eighteen  centuries  have  gazed 
dottTi,  and  never  yet  seen  the  bottom. 
Those  diamond  expressions  have  new 
lights  to  throw  off  to  every  eye  and  in 
every  age.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  lind 
“  Le  Christ  et  la  Tombean  ”  another 
proof  of  the  authenticity^  of  the  Gospels 
and  of  the  character  of  Christ.  A  man 
of  superior  genius  essays  to  put  a  few 
words  into  our  Redeemer’s  lips :  who  does 
not  feel  that  he  utterly  fails  ?  Will  these 
words,  could  they,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  taken  of  the  heart 

of  Christendom  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  speaker ;  hollow, 
unreal,  exaggerated,  unsuited  to  th.at  quiet 
truth  and  divinely  human  simplicity  ?  A 
oet  of  the  highest  order,  celebrated  for 
is  dramatic  faculty,  has  a  subject  of  the 
highest  kind  given  and  made  to  his  hand. 
In  the  case  of  one  character,  very  many 
of  whose  words  have  been  recorded,  he 
tries  a  few  sentences,  and  fails  not  less 
signally  than  when  he  represents  Allah 
himself  as  the  interlocutor.  But  was  John 
the  Evangelist  such  a  master  of  dramatic 
discrimination  as  Victor  Hugo  ?  Yet  we 
are  expected  to  believe  that  he,  or  such 
as  he,  invented,  not  one  or  two  sentences, 
but  a  whole  chain  of  dialogues,  conversa¬ 
tions,  soliloquies,  and  prayers  which  have 
been  inspected  under  the  telescope  of 
hbtory  and  the  microscope  of  criticism  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  have  never 
been  proved  to  possess  one  flaw  or  one 
speck,  one  inconsistency  with  physical, 
moral,  or  historical  truth.  We  willingly 
leave  this  section  of  the  Legende.  The 
author  is  plainly  not  at  home  upon  sacred 
ground.  The  “  heavenly  muse” — we  will 
not  say  of  David  and  Isaiah  —  but.  of 
Dante,  Calderon,  Klopstock,  Racine,  Mil. 


ton,  Ileber,  and  Keble,  h.as  never  vbited 
him.  If  he  knows  the  Bible,  it  is  but  as 
he  knows  Herodotus  or  Ossian,  Sisinondi 
or  Cantemir.  The  section  entitled  Decad¬ 
ence  de  Rome  contains  the  noble  poem  of 
“Androcles  and  the  Lion.”  Its  position 
in  the  volume  is,  in  itself,  a  stroke  of  art. 
The  corruption  of  Rome  stands  out  in 
contrast  with  the  grand  and  holy  shapes 
of  the  first  era.  This  piece  alone  b  quite 
sufficient  to  stamp  its  author  as  a  master. 
Thus  might  Tacitus  have  written  had 
Tacitus  been  a  poet.  The  whole  essence  of 
Roman  hbtory  b  here  distilled  into  a  vi.al, 
not  of  fragrance,  but  such  as  one  might 
conceive  to  have  been  held  by  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  angels  who  poured  the  wrath 
upon  the  guilty  city.  Lesbi.'i,  with  the 
elegant  Catullus  at  her  feet,  pricking  with 
her  sharp  golden  pin  the  breast  of  the 
PersLan  slave  who  wn.s  arranging  her 
tresses  ;  Delia  walking  forth  with  Tibullus, 
six  thousand  gory  shapes  on  either  side 
of  the  road  ;  the  infamies  of  the  Imperial 
harlot,  Messalina — these  are  the  bloody 
and  lustful  figures  that  lower  out  porten¬ 
tously,  carved,  as  it  were,  into  the  dark 
sunset  sky  of  Rome’s  decline,  by  the  fiery 
glare  of  coming  judgment,  and  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  places  from  which  Eve  and  Ruth 
have  glided  away  into  the  golden  summer 
of  the  holy  past.  But  if  Mrs.  Poggsen,  in 
Adam  Bede,  considers  that  “  women  were 
made  to  match  the  men,”  we  have  here, 
inversely,  the  men  to  match  the  women — 
Epaphroditus  breaking  the  limbs  of  Epic¬ 
tetus  for  a  jest,  and  the  ruffian-cry  of 
“  Christianos  ad  leones.”  What  a  pic¬ 
ture  this! 

“  Whilst  the  bear  growled,  and  whilst  the  ele¬ 
phant 

Fearfully  trod  on  children,  small  and  fair, 

The  te$tal  dreaming  in  her  marble  chair." 

Passing  over  the  third  section — “  Islam” 
— with  its  wild  t.alcs,  we  come  to  the 
fourth,  the  “Heroic  Christian  Cycle.” 
The  “  Parricide”  o|>ens  the  seiies.  It  is 
a  composition  of  high  and  terrible  power. 
Canute,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom, 
has  murdered  his  father,  an  old  man,  ripe 
for  the  harvest  of  death,  inviting  the  blow, 
and  hardly  conscious  of  it.  This  usurp¬ 
er,  like  others,  adorns  the  crown  which 
he  has  w’on  by  a  crime  of  such  enormous 
dimensions.  Ho  exhibits  himself  as  a 
noble  and  generous  prince,  a  hero  who 
sweeps  the  sea  with  his  fleets,  a  man  of 
genius  in  the  arts  of  peace,  an  earnest 
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and  sincere  Christian.  But  death  at  last 
overtakes  the  gentle  tyrant.  The  Bishop 
of  Aarhus  chanted  his  solemn  obsequies. 
The  priests  professed  that  they  had  seen 
his  beatified  spirit  at  God’s  right  hand. 
But  when  the  tapers  were  extinguished 
and  the  cathedral  wrapped  in  gloom,  a 
naked,  guilty,  shivering  spirit,  spotted 
with  blood,  walks  forth  to  seek  the  expi¬ 
ation  which  it  needs.  We  venture  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  translation  of  the  greater  portion 
of  this  magnificent  poem,  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  inadequacy : 

“  He  died ;  in  a  stone  coffin  was  he  laid. 

The  Bishop  Aarhus  came  to  say  the  prayers, 
And  sang  a  hymn  upon  his  tomb,  and  said 
That  Canute  was  a  saint.  Canute  the  Great, 
That  from  his  memory  breathed  celestial  per¬ 
fume  ; 

And  that  they  saw  him,  they  the  priests,  in 

Rlory. 

Seated  at  God’s  right  hand,  a  prophet  crowned. 

“  Night  came.  The  organ  that  had  mourned 
the  dead 

Was  silent  in  the  holy  place ;  the  priests, 
Iicaving  the  high  cathedral,  left  the  king 
Dead  in  sepulchral  peace.  Then  he  got  up, 
Opened  his  eyes,  girt  on  his  sword,  and  left 
The  tomb,  for  doors  and  walls  are  mist  to  phan¬ 
toms. 

He  pas.sed  across  the  sea,  the  sea  that  shows 
The  domes  of  Altona  and  Elsinore, 

And  Aarhus  on  its  face,  with  all  their  towns. 
Night  listened  for  the  steps  of  the  stern  king ; 
But  he  walked  silent,  being  himself  a  dream. 
Straight  to  Mount  ^vo  went  ho  whom  time 
gnaws. 

And  Canute  greeted  his  strange  ancestor, 

And  said :  ‘  Let  me,  O  Mountain  Savo  I  hy  the 
storm 

Ever  tormented,  for  a  winding-sheet. 

Cut  me  a  morsel  of  thy  cloak  of  snow.’ 

And  the  hill  knew  him,  and  dared  not  refu.se. 
And  Canute  took  his  sword  that  never  failed. 
And  from  the  mount  that  shook  before  the  war¬ 
rior 

He  cut  some  snow,  and  made  himself  a  shroud. 
Then  he  cried :  *  Old  Mountain,  death  tells  little, 
Where  shall  I  go  to  look  fur  God  f ’  The  moun¬ 
tain. 

With  all  its  yawning  chasms,  and  its  sides 
Difformed  and  black,  bid  in  a  flight  of  clouds. 
Answered ;  ‘  I  know  not,  specter.  I  lie  here.’ 
He  left  the  icy  mountain,  and  alone. 

Brow  raised,  and  white  in  his  snow  winding- 
sheet. 

Beyond  the  isles,  and  the  Norwegian  sea, 
Passed  into  the  grand  silence  of  the  night 
Behind  him  the  dim  world  went  slowly  out. 

He  found  himself  a  ghost,  a  soul,  a  king 
Without  a  kingdom,  naked,  face  to  face 
With  an  impalpable  immensity. 

He  saw  the  Innni  tc,  that  porch  horrible 


Receding,  where  light  dies  if  it  should  enter. 
Dies  sad  and  slow,  and  darkness,  that  strange 
hydra 

Whose  vertebras  are  nights,  appears  to  move 
Formless  amid  the  blackness  of  the  clouds. 
There  nor  a  star,  and  yet  there  fell  a  gleam 
Across  that  motionless  and  haggard  chaos. 

And  not  a  sound  but  the  lugubrious  chime 
Of  the  deaf  waters  of  obscurity. 

“  He  passed  on,  saying ;  ‘  ’Tis  the  tomb :  be¬ 
yond 

Is  God.’  When  he  bad  made  three  steps,  he 
called. 

But  night  is  silent  as  the  sepulcher. 

And  nothing  answered.  Under  his  white  shroud 
Went  on  Canute.  The  whiteness  of  the  sheet 
Gave  hope  to  the  sepulchral  joumeyer, 

And  he  went  on,  when  suddenly  he  saw 
Upon  that  strange  white  vail,  like  a  black  star, 
A  point  that  grew,  and  grew  slowly.  Canute 
Felt  with  his  spectral  hand,  and  was  aware 
That  a  blood-drop  had  fallen  on  his  shroud. 

His  haughty  head,  that  fear  had  never  bent, 

He  raised  and  terrible  looked  at  the  night. 

But  be  saw  nothing;  space  was  black  —  no 
sound. 

*  Forwar,’  said  Canute,  raising  his  proud  head. 
There  fell  a  second  stain  t>esi<le  the  first. 

Then  it  grew  larger,  and  the  Cumbrian  chief 
Stared  at  the  thick  vague  darkness,  and  saw 
naught 

Still  as  a  blo<^hound  follows  on  his  track. 

Sad  he  went  on.  There  fell  a  third  red  stain 
On  the  white  winding-sheet  He  had  never 
fled, 

Howbeit  Canute  forward  went  no  more. 

But  turned  on  that  side  where  the  sword-arm 
hangs. 

A  drop  of  bl<^,  as  if  athwart  a  dream. 

Fell  on  the  shroud,  and  reddened  his  right 
hand. 

Then,  as  in  reading  one  turns  back  a  page, 

A  second  time  he  changed  his  course,  and 
turned 

To  the  dim  left.  There  fell  a  drop  of  blood. 
Canute  drew  back,  trembling  to  be  alone. 

And  wished  he  had  not  left  his  burial  couch. 
But  when  a  blood-drop  fell  again,  he  stopped. 
Stooped  his  pale  head,  and  tried  to  make  a 
prayer. 

Then  fell  a  drop,  and  the  prayer  died  away 
In  savage  terror.  Darkly  he  moved  on, 

A  hideous  specter  hesitating,  white. 

And  ever  as  he  went,  a  drop  of  blo^ 

From  the  implacable  darkness  broke  away 
And  stained  that  fearful  whiteness.  He  be¬ 
held 

Shaking,  as  doth  a  poplar  in  the  wind. 

Those  stains  grew  darker  and  more  numerous : 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 

They  seemed  to  light  up  that  funereal  gloom. 
And  mingling  in  the  folds  of  the  white  sheet. 
Made  it  a  cloud  of  blood.  He  went,  and  went, 
And  still  from  that  unfathomable  vault 
The  red  Mood  rained  upon  him  drop  by  drop, 

1  Always,  forever — without  noise — as  though 
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From  the  black  feet  of  some  night-gibbeted 
corpse, 

Alas !  who  wept  those  formidable  tears? 

The  Infinite — toward  Heaven  of  the  good 
Attainable — ^through  the  wild  sea  of  night, 

That  bath  nor  ebb  nor  flow,  Canute  went  on. 
And  ever  walking  came  to  a  closed  door. 

That  from  beneath  showed  a  mysterious  light. 
Then  he  looked  down  upon  his  winding-sheet 
For  that  was  the  grest  place,  the  sacr^  place, 
That  was  a  portion  of  the  light  of  God, 

And  from  behind  that  door  Hosannas  rang. 

The  winding-sheet  was  red,  and  Canute  stopped. 
This  is  why  Canute  from  the  light  of  day 
Draws  ever  back,  and  hath  not  dared  appear 
Itefore  the  Judge  whose  face  is  as  the  sun. 

This  is  why  still  remaineth  the  dark  king 
Out  in  the  night,  and  never  being  able 
To  bring  his  robe  back  to  its  first  pure  state. 
Hut  feeling  at  each  step  a  blood-drop  fall. 
Wanders  eternally  ’ncath  the  vast  black  hea¬ 
ven.” 

The  three  or  four  following  poems  are 
in  a  lighter  strain.  Roland  and  Oliver 
fight  two  or  three  days.  It  is  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  single  combat.  At  last  Oli¬ 
ver,  “the  dove-eyed  ea^le,”  quietly  ex¬ 
claims:  “Roland,  we  shall  never  end. 
Were  it  not  better  that  we  became  breth¬ 
ren  ?  Hearken,  I  have  my  sister,  the 
beautiful  Aude,  with  white  arms.  Es¬ 
pouse  her.” 

“  Pardieu  1  I  will  it  well,”  cried  Ro¬ 
land.  “And  now  let  us  drink,  for  the 
afimr  was  hot.” 

“And  thus  it  was  that  Roland  espoused  the 
lovely  Aude !" 

“  Aymerillot”  is  an  account  of  one  of 
those  strange  and  sudden  mutations  of 
fortune  which,  in  rude  ages,  so  often  exalt 
the  adventurous  soldier  of  one  day  into 
the  peer  and  captain  of  the  next.  The 
good  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  dolour 
for  Roncevaux,  and  the  fall  of  his  nephew 
Roland,  and  the  twelve  Peers,  wishes  to 
lake  the  strong  fort  of  Narbonne,'to  wipe 
away  the  stain,  and  to  encourage  his 
army.  His  tried  captains  shrink  before 
the  danger  of  that  dreadful  attack.  Ay¬ 
merillot,  “  le  petit  compagnon,”  boasts 
that  he  can  take  it,  amidst  the  laughter 
of  the  soldiers.  It  reaches  the  King's 
ears.  He  asks  his  name.  “  Aymery.  I 
am  as  poor  as  any  poor  monk.  I  am 
t  wenty  years  old  ;  I  have  neither  hay  nor 
straw;  I  can  read  Latin,  and  I  am  a 
bachelor.  That  is  all,  sire.  It  plea.sed 
fortune  to  forget  me  when  she  was  distii- 
buting  hereditary  feoflfs. 


“  Two  miles  would  cover  all  wherein  I  Imve  a 
part, 

But  all  tlio  great  blue  heaven  could  never  fill 
my  heart 

I  shall  enter  into  Norbonne  and  be  vic¬ 
torious.  I  shall  afterwards  punish  those 
who  ridicule  me,  if  any  remain.”  And 
Charles,  more  radiant  than  one  of  the 
heavenly  host,  exclaimed :  “  For  this  high 
purpose  thou  shalt  be  Aymery  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Count  Palatine,  and  i»eople 
shall  speak  of  thee  civilly.  Go  my  son  !” 
The  next  morning  Aymery  took  the  town. 
“  Hivar”  brings  out  at  once  the  uncon¬ 
querable  pride,  the  filial  obedience,  and  the 
majestic  poverty  of  the  Cid.  Hut  “Le 
Jour  des  Rois,”  is  a  longer  and  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  poem.  It  opens  with  one  of 
those  grotesque  pictures  which  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  Quasimodo  delights  to  draw.  It 
is  a  beggar  on  a  Spanish  biblge  in  the 
year  360,  squatted  l)elween  two  liattle- 
ments,  spectral,  shivering  in  the  horror  of 
his  monstrous  rag — so  abject  that  in.an 
and  woman,  sorrow  and  joy,  buri.als,  nup¬ 
tials,  beasts,  swet*p  by  him  without  touch¬ 
ing  him.  Crested  soldier,  shaven  monk, 
love,  murder,  battle, 

“Know  not  this  cinder,  mock  then  at  this  straw.’* 

Suddenly  fire  in  every  qu.arter  of  the  hor¬ 
izon  !  On  a  given  ^av  the  kings  swoop 
down  from  the  mountains,  wrap  the  coun¬ 
try  in  flame,  and  water  it  with  blood. 
The  very  daughters  of  the  Cross  are  not 
spared. 

“  O  fury  of  the  kings  1  not  even  at  Reus 
Spared  they  the  daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

As  some  rude  hand  impatient  to  unfold 
A  rare  old  missal,  breaks  the  clasp  of  gold. 

The  drunken  soldiers  forced  the  convent-gate. 
Alas !  Christ  held  within  that  jealous  grate 
Pure  virgin  hearts,  souls  uncontaminate. 

Pages  where  Mary’s  blessed  name  did  shine. 
With  Aves  written  over ;  words  divine, 

Claspen  with  gold,  and  l^und  with  ivory. 

Of  maiden  vow,  and  virgin  purity. 

They  sweep  the  cloisters,  through  the  bursted 
gate. 

The  poor  nuns  trembling,  by  the  altar  wait 
In  vain  the  convent  shakes  her  somber  shroud. 
And  old  Rome  thunders  on  the  threshold  loud  ; 
In  vain  the  Abbess  fair,  in  her  black  frock. 
Stands,  cross  in  hand,  to  guard  her  frightened 
flock. 

Saints  arc  but  women  to  the  vile  and  base. 

They  fling  defiance  in  God’s  veir  face. 

The  altar,  and  the  horror,  and  the  blood. 

The  cloister’s  night,  the  Abbess  with  her  rood. 
All  have  passed  by  in  one  ferocious  war : 

And  this  was  done  by  Blaise  el  Matador.” 
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The  return  of  the  soldiers  with  their 
spoils  is  a  wonderful  picture.  One  sees 
them  winding  away  along  the  mountains, 
reddened  with  the  setting  sun — drunken, 
blooded,  bloated  hell-hounds  —  trailing 
their  spears,  and  the  west,  burning  like 
blood,  before  them.  But  how  does  the 
poem  close?  Not  with  the  deep  curses 
of  men  and  the  wailings  of  women,  but 
with  the  fierce  and  withering  contempt 
from  the  foul  and  hideous  beggar.  The 
bridge,  moistened  with  blood,  is  lonely 
and  deserted.  The  mendicant  shakes  his 
obscene  serge  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
cries  out  in  the  immensity  of  night : 

-  “  Confront  thyself,  and  own  fraternity. 

0  mountain  beautiful !  0  rags  I  O  filth  I  0  driven 
snow  I 

Compare  beneath  the  winds  of  heaven,  which 
shake  them  as  they  blow, 

Tbou  thy  black  clouds,  O  mountain  !  0  beggar  I 
thou  thy  rags  t 

Hide  thou  thy  lice  in  tatters,  and  thou  thy 
kings  in  crags.” 

The  fifth  division  is  headed  “  Les  Chev¬ 
aliers  Errants.”  The  general  description 
of  chivalry  attains  the  point  where  the 
highest  philosophical  generalization  meets 
with  the  hiijhest  power  ‘of  poetical 
expression.  M.  Hugo  brings  out  the 
s.nlient  i)oints  of  chivalry,  its  mysterious 
and  (so  to  speak)  exceptional  agency  in  a 
savage  age.  It  is,  as  Bacon  says  of  re¬ 
venge,  a  wild  kind  of  justice.  It  is,  as 
Victor  Hugo  calls  it,  with  inimitable  fine¬ 
ness,  “  a  magistracy  of  the  sword,”  “  an 
.arm  thrust  forth  out  of  the  darkness,  with 
this  cry  to  the  evil-doer,  ‘Thou  shalt  per¬ 
ish.’”  This  thought  at  once  poetically 
and  historically  true,  is  perfectly  carrieil 
out  in  Boland’s  sudden  apparition  to  de¬ 
liver  the  boy  king,  and  in  Eviradnus  over¬ 
hearing  the  hideous  project  of  Sigismund 
and  Ladislas. 

“  Lc  Petit  Roi  de  Galice”  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  wild  and  savage  ra¬ 
vine  of  Ernula.  The  ten  princes  arc 
there,  surrounded  by  troops  of  the  black¬ 
est  wolves  and  scoundrels  in  Spain.  “  Mau- 
regat  has  no  bullies  more  savage,  the 
Coi'sair  Dregat  no  worse  galley-slaves, 
and  (iartier  has  not  in  the  troop  which  fol¬ 
lows  him  any  thing  more  infernal — 

”  Of  steel  their  casques,  their  hearts  are  all  of 
bronze.” 

Their  nephew,  the  young  king,  is  taken 
by  those  monsters,  and  their  debate  is 
given :  one  recommending  the  cloister, 


one  the  well,  sealed  with  the  heavy  stone, 
as  the  safer  and  less  tell-tale  seclusion. 
The  murderous  uncles  think  themselves 
secure ;  but 

“  Hist  I  a  gallant  cavalier  there  passes  by  that 
way.” 

The  Cavalier  in  high  and  stately  fashion, 
intimates  that  there  is  a  sort  of  panther- 
odor  about  the  spot,  and  that  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  place  and  the  comjiany  any  thing 
but  respectable.  Who  is  the  boy,  .and 
what  are  they  going  to  do  with  him? 
The  violent  Padccho  blurts  out  all. 

“  The  horseman  raised  his  vizor  haughtily  - 
‘  My  name  is  Roland,  peer  of  France,’” 

said  he.  Then  ensues  a  terrific  battle  and 
the  work  of  the  good  sword  Durandel. 
We  can  not  help  thinking  the  fight  rather 
a  failure.  It  is  overdone.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  more  interest  in  a  contest  so  nt- 
torly  di.sproportioned,  than  in  the  battle- 
pieces  01  Milton,  where  rebel  angels  and 
archangels  fall  of  neces-sity  before  Al¬ 
mighty  power.  Here,  upon  any  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  human  prowess,  Rokind  must  have 
fallen  in  a  few  minutes  before  the  ten 
princes,  and  their  bandit  swarms.  But 
oue  feels  that  they  are  doomed  men,  and 
h.as  no  pleas.ant  anxiety  about  the  result. 
The  combatants  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Enid” 
are  infinitely  more  thrilling,  with  less 
blood  and  fury.  One  shudders  for  that 
sweet  pale  lady  with  the  quiet  eyes,  and 
in  the  })oor  garment.  But  even  in  the 
IchjUs  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
boy-king’s  flight.  Beautiful  is  the  prayer 
under  the  evening  sky,  where  the  white 
taper  burns  before  the  crucifix  ;  beautiful, 
too,  the  les.son  of  nobility,  justice,  and 
reverence  for  the  unhappy,  which  sinks 
into  Ids  soul : 

‘‘  While  far  away,  no  need  of  spur  or  rein, 

The  good  horse  flew  o’er  river  and  o’er  plain. 
The  child,  half-rapture,  half-solicitude, 

Looks  back  anon,  and  fears  to  be  pursued. 
Shakes  lest  some  raging  brother  of  his  sire 
Leap  from  those  rocks  that  o’er  the  path  aspira 

On  the  rough  granite  bridge,  at  evening’s  fall 
The  white  steed  paused  by  Composbdia’s  wall, 
(’Twa.s  goo<l  St  James  that  reared  those  arches 
Ull.) 

Through  the  dim  mist  stood  out  each  belfry 
dome, 

And  the  boy  hailed  the  paradise  of  home. 

Close  by  the  bridge,  set  on  high  stage,  they 
meet 

A  Christ  of  stone,  the  Virgin  at  his  feet 
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A  taper  lighted  that  dear  pardoning  face, 

More  tender  in  the  aha^  that  wrapped  the 
place. 

And  the  child  staid  his  horse,  and  in  the  shine 
Of  the  wax-taper  knelt  down  at  the  shrine. 

*  0  my  good  God  I  0  Mother  Maiden  sweet,' 

He  said,  *  I  was  the  worm  beneath  men’s  feet. 
My  father’s  brethren  held  me  in  their  thrall. 
But  thou  did’st  send  that  Paladin  of  GauL 
O  Lord  I  and  show’dst  what  different  spirits 
move 

The  good  men  and  the  eeil :  those  who  lore. 
And  those  who  lore  not  I  had  been  as  they, 
But  thou,  O  God !  hast  saved  both  life  and  soul 
to-day. 

I  saw  thee  in  that  noble  man,  I  saw 
Pure  light,  true  faith,  and  honor’s  sacred  law. 
My  father  -  and  I  learned  that  monarchs  must 
Compassionate  the  weak,  and  unto  all  be  just 
0  Lady  Mother!  0  dear  Jesus!  thus 
Bowed  at  the  cross  where  thou  did’st  bleed  for 
us, 

I  swear  to  hold  the  truth  that  now  I  learn. 

Leal  to  the  loyal,  to  the  traitor  stem. 

And  ever  just,  and  nobly  mild  to  be 
Meet  scholar  of  that  Prince  of  Chivalry, 

And  here  thy  shrine  bear  witness.  Lord,  for  me.’ 
The  horse  of  Roland,  hearing  the  boy  tell 
His  vow,  looked  up  and  said:  ‘0  king!  ’tiswell.’ 
Then  on  the  palfry  mounted  the  child-king. 

And  rode  into  the  town  while  all  the  bells  did 
ring.” 

“  Eviradnus,”  the  longest  composition 
in  the  volume,  begins  with  .a  mysterious 
word  of  crime,  spoken  by  Sigismund  to 
Ladislas  : 

“  Qu’est  oe  que  Sigismond  et  Ladislas  ont  dit  ?” 

hoarse  with  horror  ;  dark  with  mystery  ; 
bLack  with  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
description  of  Eviradnus,  the  aged  knight, 
is  admirable.  It  is  the  author^s  profound 
appreciation  of  the  knightly  mission  and 
ethical  tone,  painted  in  actual  flesh  and 
blood : 

“  Peoples  sore  pres.sed  by  kings  he  doth  redress 
With  a  superb,  intrepid  tenderness. 

Where  in  their  horrid  scale  the  princes  cast 
Treason,  and  violence,  and  fiery  blast. 
Iniquity  and  horror,  sin  and  blood. 

His  grand  sword  was  the  counterpoise  of  God 
W’oe  to  the  evil  action  tluit  shall  feel 
The  hand  him,  the  champion  clad  in  steel. 
And  death  Us  from  him  in  the  battle  stir, 

As  water  ialieth  from  the  glacier.” 

The  old  Donjon  of  Corbus  is  a  perfect 
castle-piece.  The  poet  seems  to  have  the 
architecture  by  heart,  and  to  have  watch¬ 
ed  and  listened  in  such  places,  till  every 
grim  figure  carven  in  stone,  every  cranny 
and  gargoyle,  and  every  clump  of  ivy  and 
lichen  on  the  walls,  like  rust  on  a  sword, 


has  told  them  its  story.  There  is  a 
strange  custom  of  Lusace,  that  the  inher¬ 
itor  of  its  coronet  shall  sleep  a  night  in 
the  tower.  Mahand.  the  present  Marquise, 
is  a  fair  young  girl : 

“  Without  the  gift  of  beauty  a  queen  is  not  a 
queen. 

What  t^ts  to  have  a  kingdom  if  royalty  be , 
not  seen  ? 

And,  as  'twixt  rain  and  darkness,  the  rain¬ 
bow  laugheth  fair. 

And  a.s  the  young  due  plays  between  the 
tiger  and  the  bear. 

So,  ’twixt  Allemagne’s  dark  Emperor  and 
Poland’s  ruthless  King 

Is  she,  the  weak  and  beautiful,  the  pure  and 
stainless  thing !” 

And,  having  spoken  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  King,  be  it  known  that  two  mu¬ 
sicians — a  German  and  a  Pole,  Zeno  and 
Joss  —  have  lately  arrived,  and  made 
themselves  specially  agreeable  to  the 
Marquise ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  coron.-uion,  .and 
for  the  cu.stom  of  Lusace,  the  minstrels 
accompany  her  to  the  donjon.  Tims  the 
story  proceeds,  with  a  wonderful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hall,  where  the  lonely  feast  is 
spread : 

“  But  that  which  makes  that  ancient  hall  more 
ghost-like  and  more  drear, 

’Tis  not  the  torches,  or  tlie  dais,  or  tlie  tables 
set  with  cheer ; 

But  in  the  lines  of  arches  stretching  far  be¬ 
yond  the  lights. 

Those  two  long  rows  of  horses  with  their 
two  long  rows  of  knights. 

Each  leans  against  his  pillar,  and  holds  his 
lance  in  rest. 

The  right  arm  raised  in  silence,  they  sit  there, 
breast  to  breast. 

With  harness  laced,  and  visors  down,  and 
cuisses  barred  below. 

And  a  poniard  in  a  burnished  sheath  at  every 
saddle-bow ; 

The  gorgcLs  and  the  breastplates  are  buckled 
on  with  steel ; 

Each  horse  stands  full  caparisoned,  with 
housings  to  the  heel 

With  battle-axe  and  dagger,  and  broad-sword 
at  each  side. 

With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  rein,  booted 
and  spurred  they  ride ; 

’Tis  terrible  to  see  them  all,  with  nodding 
helm  and  plume. 

For  no  one  stirs  and  no  one  speaks  in  all  that 
awful  room. 

Beneath  their  monstrous  housings  loom  the 
horses,  huge  and  grim  ; 

If  Satan  kept  bluk  cattle,  this  were  a  herd 
for  him. 

Such  shapes  in  an  uneasy  dream  across  the 
brain  might  flit. 
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So  grave,  and  cold,  and  horrible  their  armed 
ridera  sit 

If  hell  should  take  those  close-shut  hands 
and  ope  them  suddenly, 

Methinks  some  dreadful  missive  in  every  palm 
would  lie. 

All  down  the  misty  chamber  they  grow  larger 
in  the  shade ; 

The  very  pillars  arc  a-oold,  the  darkness  looks 
afraid ; 

0  night  1  what  are  those  livid  hosts  so  fear¬ 
fully  arrayed  T 

“  Then  history  tells  her  story  from  these  empty 
armors  cold. 

Of  those  who  did  her  glorious  deeds  in  the 
great  days  of  old. 

Seems  a  vision  of  a  chieftain  in  all  those 
arched  nooks : 

Tliere  sit  the  savage  marquises,  and  there  the 
bloody  dukes 

Who  bore  upon  their  pennons,  athwart  the 
battle's  din, 

The  good  saints  gilt  and  painted,  upon  a 
fish’s  skin. 

There  Oeth,  who  led  his  wild  Sclavonians  to 
the  field ; 

Mundiac,  Ottocar,  and  Guelph,  who  bore 
upon  his  shield 

'  No  fear  have  I and  Ladislas,  the  first  in 
every  list ; 

Great  Otho,  of  the  darkened  eyes ;  Zultan, 
and  Nazamyst 

From  Spignus  down  to  Spartibor,  they  pause 
in  long  array. 

As  if,  upon  the  verge  of  time,  some  voice  had 
bade  them  stay. 

**  And  through  that  line  of  horsemen  runs  a 
pathway  dark  and  straight. 

To  the  dais,  where  stand  the  table  and  the 
lonely  chair  of  state ; 

The  marquises  are  left  hand,  the  dukes  are 
on  the  right. 

And  till  that  crumbling  roof  shall  fall,  they 
sit  there  day  and  night. 

All  face  to  face,  and  side  to  side,  alike  in  all 
but  bight; 

And  just  outside  the  double  row,  bis  high 
head  backward  thrown. 

The  sculptors  of  the  olden  time  had  carved  a 
knight  of  stone. 

He  stands  before-  that  funeral  host  to  lead 
them  like  a  king ; 

That  host  that  shall  nut  waken  till  the  last 
trumpet  ring. 

Tis  Charlemagne,  who  his  twelve  peers  so 
true  and  peerless  found. 

And  made,  of  all  the  earth,  for  them  one 
glorious  table  round.” 

Meanwhile,  Eviradiius,  with  Gasclin, 
his  squire,  watches  by  the  old  castle. 
The  knight  bids  him  observe  those  three 
shapes  advancing  in  the  moonlight,  and 


thus  Mahand  and  the  two  minstrels  are 
most  picturesquely  described.  Eviradnus 
dismisses  his  squire  and  watches  undaunt¬ 
edly  alone.  He  goes  into  the  hall  w'here 
the  feast  is  ready,  takes  down  a  suit  of 
armor,  seats  himself  on  a  saddle,  and  re¬ 
mains  there  like  a  statue.  The  voice  of 
one  of  the  minstrels  sounds  a  wild  song 
of  love  in  the  moonlight.  He  is  hand¬ 
some,  but  in  that  beauty, 

“  A  devil  there  grimaces  evermore. 

Such  flowers  hath  April  that  the  slug  crawls 
o’er  I” 

So  Joss  and  Zeno  and  Mahand  sup  in 
that  chamber.  The  Marquise,  after  some 
raillery  at  Zeno’s  littleness,  sinks  to  sleep, 
having  had  a  medicated  potion  given  to 
her  by  the  priest,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  who  slept  in  that  sepulchral  place. 
Then  the  cloven  foot  comes  out.  They 
dice.  Joss  wins  the  kingdom,  Zeno  the 
girl.  He  resolves  to  murder  her,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  her  raillery.  Then  Eviradnus 
comes  down  from  his  saddle.  At  first  he 
acts  the  part  of  a  specter.  Afterwards 
he  knightly  tells  the  Emperor  and  King 
(for  such  they  are)  who  he  is ;  kills  the 
Hole  first  and  then  the  tall  German,  with 
the  little  king’s  corpse.  The  poem  cer¬ 
tainly  verges  upon  melodrama  too  much, 
but  it  is  of  intense  interest,  and  closes 
thus  charmingly : 

“  He  bears  the  lady  back  again  to  the  fatal 
ducal  chair. 

Shuts  down  the  spring  of  iron,  and  shuts  out 
the  dungeon  air. 

He  sets  all  things  in  order,  and  mutters,  soft 
and  low : 

'  It  hath  not  cost  one  drop  of  blood ;  ’tis  well 
it  should  be  so.’ 

But  suddenly  the  tocsin  sounds  for  morning 
far  away. 

And  a  long  thread  of  scarlet  lies  on  the 
mountain  gray. 

Dawn  breaks;  the  hamlets  are  astir,  and 
bearing  branches  green, 

A  joyous  people  come  to  greet  their  lady  and 
their  queen. 

“  And  rosy  with  the  rosy  dawn  awakes  the  fair 
Mahand, 

Looks  round,  and  deems  the  glamor  of  the 
place  has  changed  things  so. 

That  for  her  two  fair  minstrels  she  meets  an 
old  man’s  glance. 

And  there's  a  shade  in  those  sweet  eyes 
regretting  them,  perchance ; 

But  courteously  drew  near  to  her  that  prince 
of  honor  bright, 

‘  Madam,’  said  Eviradnus,  ‘  How  did  you 
sleep  last  night  ?’  ” 
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The  “  Thrones  of  the  East”  is  the  title 
of  the  sixth  epoch.  It  is  introduced  by 
“Sultan  Mourad.”  This  monster’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  of  the  most  hideous  and  infernal 
complexion.  Once  only  docs  he  perform 
an  act  of  kindness.  He  sees  a  hog, 
wounded  by  the  butcher’s  knife,  lying  in 
the  burning  heat,  the  sunshine  }>iercing 
its  gaping  wounds  like  coals  of  fire.  He 
puslies  it  under  the  shadow  of  a  gateway. 
That  night  his  soul  is  required.  A  dread¬ 
ful  c.atalogue  of  his  crimes  is  spread  before 
Eternal  Justice,  and  the  angels  call  for 
the  sentence  upon  the  guilty  soul.  But 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  terrore 
and  glories  of  the  infinite  spaces,  the  un¬ 
clean  beast  stands  forth,  and  Mourad  is 
pardoned  !  “  Zim-Zizimi”  we  reserve  for 

another  notice. 

III.  It  remains  for  us  to  conclude  with 
some  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature 
upon  this  splendid  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  venture  to 
observe  that  M.  Hugo’s  imagination  is 
wider  and  more  varied  on  its  pictorial 
than  on  its  ethical  side.  Eden,  the  castle 
and  hall  of  Corbus,  the  battle  of  Roland, 
are  wonderfully  different  and  wonderfully 
fine.  But  this  opulent  imagination  is  not 
rich  in  its  delineation  of  moral  phenomena. 
The  finer  lights  that  play  over  the  sea  of 
conscience,  for  instance,  he  can  not  render 
with  any  colors  at  his  command.  He  can 
give  it  in  a  majestic  and  almost  super¬ 
natural  re|)Ose,  as  in  Eviradnus  and  Ro¬ 
land.  He  can  also  represent  it  “exsting 
up  mire  and  dirt,”  and  raging  horribly, 
as  in  Cain  and  Canute.  But  he  c.an  not 
catch  its  tints,  when  one  has  said  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  “  Peace,  be  still 
when  the  white  caps  are  beginning  to 
subside,  and  the  sunshine  contrasts  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  foam.  Cain  and  C.anute 
represent  his  entire  conception  of  con¬ 
science.  The  first  murderer,  with  the 
eye  glaring  into  his  heart  forever;  the 
parricide,  with  th.at  cloud  of  blood  rain¬ 
ing  down  upon  him  world  without  end. 
Of  forgiveness — of  the  moral  restoration 
which  accompanies  it — he  hxs  nothing  to 
say.  He  can  throw  himself  into  a  psy- 
chological  rapport  with  enormous  guilt. 
But  he  is  professedly  the  poet  of  human¬ 
ity.  Is  conscience  only  to  be  recognized 
in  these  extreme  perturbations?  Hxs  she 
no  more  beautiful  functions,  pregnant 
Avith  more  consolatory,  and  certainly  not 
less  poetical,  workings?  A  man,  true  as 
Roland  or  Eviradnus,  yet  ever  yearning 


towards  the  more  perfect  purity  of  the 
moral  law,  to  which  he  can  not  attain, 
seeing  his  oivn  virtue  dimmed  and  sullied 
in  the  whiteness  of  eternal  holiness,  as  the 
lake  looks  black  when  its  hills  and  shores 
are  mantled  Avith  untrodden  snoAV,  avouM 
afford  a  theme  for  poetry  more  noble  than 
any  Avhich  M.  Hugo  has  chosen  to  select. 
Hearts  xs  high  and  generous  as  any  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry  have  been  made  to  feel 
of  whjit  perishable  material  our  virtues 
are  composed,  and  have  boAved  down  in 

feniteutijil  sorrow  before  ibe  Pardoner, 
s  David  less  worthy^  than  Cain  of  a  place 
in  this  mighty  epopee  ? 

Arthur,  and  Launcelot,  and  Guinevere 
do  not  stand  alone  in  the  annals  of  the 
true  Legends  of  the  Ages. 

Together  with  this  failure  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  conscience,  Ave  must  notice 
the  extraordinary  meagerness  of  the 
AA’hole  scripture  cycle.  The  character  of 
the  Perfect  Man  just  appears  in  “  Christ 
and  Lazarus but  it  is  introduced  AA'ith 
a  frigid  and  unimpassioned  indifference, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  No  beauty  streams  richly  from 
heaven  upon  the  Divine  Man ;  no  noble 
blos-soms  spring  before  his  path ;  no  mas¬ 
sive  lines  carve  out  his  moral  lineaments 
in  marble  and  colossal*  grandeur ;  no 
tender  touches  of  sympathy  move  us  to 
tears.  He  Avho  can  feel  with  such  grand 
enthusiasm  the  throbbing  heart  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  is  visited  Avith  no  rapture  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Liberator  of  our  race.  He 
AA-ho  can  burst  into  ecstasy  at  the  pardon 
of  the  monstrous  Mourad  by  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  a  hog,  has  no  lyrical  delight  to 
make  music  before  the  exquisite  tender¬ 
ness  and  self-devotion  AA-hich  are  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  Atonement.  Those  AA-ho  believe 
that  not  only  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
beast,  and  bird,  and  fish,  but  that  more 
AA'onderful,  beautiful,  eternal  thing,  the 
heart  of  man  —  that  full-toned  harp  of 
many  strings  —  AA’ith  .all  its  rich  hopes, 
noble  yearnings,  and  deep  sorrows,  are 
made  by  him,  Avill  at  once  be  more  than 
doubtful  Avhether  M.  Hugo  can  be  the 
poet  of  humanity.  It  must  be  a  broken 
profile,  a  mutilated  likeness,  where  hu¬ 
manity’s  fairest  development  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unappreciated. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  darker  side 
of  humanity,  and  specially  to  tyranny,  is 
surely  exorbitant.  M.  liugo  seems  al¬ 
most  un.abic  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  or  to 
contemplate  a  castled  cr.ag,  AA-ithout  re- 
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verting  to  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of 
nioiiarchs.  They  mar  the  ethereal  purity 
of  tite  naked  heavens,  and 

“  Make  black  the  horizon  which  the  Lord 
made  blue.” 

It  is  sad,  he  says,  again,  when  man 
makes  inexpugnable  that  which  God  made 
simply  inaecessible :  when,  where 

“  (LmI  put  the  rock,  man  huildeth  up  the  fort, 

When  to  the  solitude  he  addeth  death.” 

Shelley’s  v.ague,  dim  rhetoric  ag.ainst 
priests  and  kings  in  the  Revolt  of  IsUim 
IS  weak  and  vacillating  compared  with 
II  iigo's  tierce,  iiiexonable  hate,  pointed  as 
it  is  with  historical  instances.  Picture  ! 
upon  picture  appalls;  declaiimtion  upon  { 
dcclam.it ion  peals  in  our  ears.  There  is  I 
Canute,  the  parricMe,  sweeping  like  a  | 
shadow  through  the  spectral  night,  uinable  j 
to  assoil  his  crowneil  head  with  a  shroud  ; 
of  the  driven  snow,  while  he  is  canonized 
by  mendacious  shavelings.  There  are  \ 
the  kings  swoojting  down  upon  a  fertile  j 
country  and  its  innocent  inhabitants,  I 
covering  them  and  it  with  the  ashes  of  1 
devastated  homesteids,  and  with  the 
blood  of  beautiful  children  and  .consecrat¬ 
ed  virgins ;  while  over  against  the  roy.al 
villains  stands  the  filthy  laz.ir,  hissing  out 
his  contempt  of  them  to  the  Pyrenees. 
]M.  llugi»  gives  more  than  one  hint  that 
D.ivid  does  not  stand  much  higlier  in  his 
good  graces.  The  ten  princes  ap]>ear 
before  us  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
their  nephew’s  blood.  The  lion  in  the 
st.ny,  who  saw  in  the  palace  lions  depicted 
in  various  attitudes,  .and  always  defeated 
in  their  struggles  with  man,  observed, 
that  the  representation  w!i.s  manifestly 
human,  and  consequently  partial.  Had 
the  lion  been  the  limner,  there  would 
have  been  an  astonishing  difierencc.  But 
here  is  the  consummation  of  cruelty,  that 
the  lion  is  made  to  delineate  himself  from 
the  human  points  of  view.  The  selfish¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  and  unlielief  of  kings 
form  an  axiom,  taken  for  granted,  .and 
acted  upon  by  them3elve.s.  The  respect¬ 
able  Pacheco,  in  an  audience  of  kings, 
exclaims  with  full  assur.ance  of  finding 
fvmpathy  .and  assent : 

“  The  bourgeois  dogs,  who  go  to  church,  die 
old. 

We  princes  love  to  live  a  youth  of  gold,  , . 

Merry  and  short,  and  ending  with  blood-fiow. 

Warriors  we  are,  and  find  that  death  treads 
slow, 
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And  speed  his  step  funereal,  with  ‘  Come  on,’ 
Shouted,  and  music  of  the  clarion. 

The  people  knows  us,  wot  it  well,  and  chase. 
As  most  unworthy  of  his  crown  and  race, 

Who  weareth  not  his  tiger-skin  with  graca” 

But  it  is  in  Eviradnus  that  M.  Hugo’s 
wrath  glows  with  the  whitest  heat.  Who 
that  h:is  ever  read  w’ill  forget  th.at  awful 
and  superb  burst  of  declamation  ? 

“  Under  this  haughtiness  that  none  can  enter, 
This  arch  triumphant  with  the  limitless 
center; 

Under  this  loyalty,  vailed  from  the  rude 
world ; 

Under  these  crowns,  begemmed,  bestained, 
empearled ; 

Under  high  exploit,  prompt  and  bloody  plan, 
One  is  a  monster,  one  a  beggarman. 

0  people  with  the  million,  million  arm.s. 

Thou  whom  these  kings  dishonor  in  thy 
power,  , 

Thou  whom  their  majesties  the  lice  devour. 
Hast  thou  no  nails,  vile  herd,  wherewith  to 
crack 

These  high  imperial  itchers  on  thy  back  !”  , 

Were  this  sort  of  anti-monarchical  tirade 
to  meet  the  reader  once  or  twice  only  it 
might  well  pass  with  approb.ation.  When 
I  it  is  repe.ited  a  hundred  times  in  a  work 
of  this  stamp,  it  is  a  libel  not  only  upon 
'  monarchy,  but  upon  mankind.  If  M. 
Hugo  wishes  to  make  his  book  correspond 
with  its  title  and  with  its  pretensions,  he 
must  search  for  things  of  a  different 
stamp.  He  must  turn  from  the  petty  .and 
blood-stained  annals  of  jirovincial  hist^iry, 
from  names  that  are  remembered  only  to 
be  execrated,  to  more  brilliant  pages  and 
names  that  sparkle  like  diamonds  on  the 
forehead  of  history.  St.  Louis,  Alfred, 
and  Chtirlemagne  h.ave  a  better  right  to  a 
I  niche  in  the  Ijegend  of  the  Ages^  than 
Sigismund  or  Ladislas,  Ruy  the  Subtle, 
or  Sultan  Mourad. 

'  A  true  criticism  must  also  protest 
^  against  the  constant  exaggeration  of  ch.a- 
'  racter  in  this  volume.  Every  one  is  in 
extremes,  either  sublimed  to  a  god,  or 
degraded  to  a  devil.  Every  nature  is  like 
an  Arctic  winter,  a  horror  of  jierpetu.al 
I  darkness,  or  like  an  Arctic  summer,  eter¬ 
nal  starlight  and  silverness.  There  are 
men  fiercely  brutal,  like  the  ten  kings, 
and  Sigismund  and  Ladislas;  there  .are 
'  men  fiercely  guilty,  like  Cain  and  Canute  ; 
:  there  are  also  men,  perfectly  bnave  and 
1  perfectly  holy,  like  Eviradnus  and  Ro- 
34 
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land.  There  is  no  repose,  no  intermedi¬ 
ate  human  tinting  to  soothe  and  refresh 
the  eye.  Glaring  orange  sunsets  and  big 
black  clouds  are  very  superb  in  their  way. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  monotony  of 
violent  contrasts.  The  eye  demands 
gentle,  golden  -  tinted  violet,  nameless, 
quiet  beauties  —  more ;  good,  gray  wea¬ 
ther-sky  of  the  open  sea  of  human  feeling, 
rather  than  the  perpetual  ice-blink,  with 
its  cold,  false  glitter. 

We  hope  to  return  to  the  Ligende  at 
an  early  opportunity.  Faulty  as  it  is  in 
some  details,  and  disproportioned  in  some 
departments ;  overrun  with  passionate 
prejudices,  which  degrade  some  of  its 
most  magnificent,  passages  into  carica¬ 
tures;  disfigured  by  endless  iteration  of 
favorite  words,  and  even  of  some  out¬ 
rageous  hyperboles;  with  little  subtle 
analysis  of  the  human  heart,  and  we  fear 
we  must  say,  with  little  sympathy  for  that 


character  which  is  the  key  to  humanity — 
yet  it  is  a  work  of  captivating  originality 
and  power.  It  has  Scott’s  ringing,  chival¬ 
rous  lines,  and  thrilling  trumpet  •  blasts. 
As  we  read,  the  gray  ruin  rises  upon  the 
steep,  or  the  castle  hangs  from  the  crag. 
The  knight  rides  by  with  his  vizor  up. 
The  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  full  upon 
men-at-arms  winding  along  the  hills, 
bathed  in  crimson  mist.  It  has  Shelley’s 
sentiment  and  colored  style,  and  fierce, 
pathetic  indignation ;  it  has  Wordsworth’s 
accurate  description;  it  has  Macaulay’s 
fervid  declamation  and  swinging  rhythm ; 
it  has  Tennyson’s  compressed  pictures 
and  pregnant  music.  And  in  English 
poetry  we  can  find  few  parallels  for  its 
deep  and  sustained  interest,  for  its  vivid 
realization  of  the  poetical  aspects  of 
the  most  varied  pages  of  the  history  of 
man. 


From  Titan. 

BEATRICE  RINGTON. 


“  Ich  als  Idol,  ihin  dem  Idol  verband  ich  mlch.  ' 

Ed  war  ein  Traum,  so  sagen  ja  die  IVorte  selbst.” — Fau*t. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Beatrice  Rinoton  sat  on  the  verandah 
outside  the  drawing-room  of  “  The  Larch¬ 
es,”  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  an  April  af¬ 
ternoon.  Her  brown  hat  pulled  low  over 
her  brows  almost  concealed  her  face ;  but 
the  sunbeams  poured  dazzingly  upon  the 
rich-hued  silk  she  wore,  glittered  upon  the 
ringed  and  ungloved  hands,  and  upon  the 
golden-braceleted  white  arm,  baclc  from 
which  the  lace  sleeve  had  slipped. 

Miss  Rington  made  no  pretense  of  em¬ 
ploying  herself— apparentlj^  she  was  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  luxuriate  in  the  spring 
warmth  and  brightness. 

She  did  not  stir  till  a  gentleman  stepped 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  saying : 

“  Beatrice !  our  young  relative,  Tyremain, 
is  staying  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have 

i'ust  met  with  him  and  have  brough  thim 
lome  with  me.  What!  are  you  so  glad?” 


Miss  Rington  started  and  rose  hastily ; 
her  hat  fell  off ;  one  could  just  see  that 
her  face  was  ordinarily  too  colorless  be¬ 
fore  a  fleet  flush  came  over  it.  The  sun 
shone  full  upon  her  brow  and  eyes,  as  she 
turned  to  acknowledge  the  introduction 
to  a  young  man  who  followed  her  brother 
very  closely — so  closely,  that  he  must 
have  heard  the  la.st  words,  not  intended 
for  his  ears.  The  flush  of  first  surprise, 
pleasure,  enthusiasm,  or  whateverthe  emo¬ 
tion  had  been,  returned  and  deepened 
when  her  inquiring  glance  at  IMr.  Tyre- 
main  was  met  and  parried  by  the  keenness 
of  his  scrutiny,  as  ne  took  her  graciously- 
extended  hand. 

“Neither  to  my  sister  nor  myself  do 
you  seem  a  stranger,  though  our  relation¬ 
ship  is  but  slight,”  Eldon  said.  “  To  Bea¬ 
trice  you  are  better  known  than  to  me,  I 
su^ct,”  he  added  smiling. 

The  three  strolled  about  the  garden 
some  time,  then  returned  to  the  verandah. 
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lieatrice  resuming  her  8e.at,  found  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observing  the  changeful  face  of 
her  new  acquaintance,  as  he  stood  a  little 
way  off,  talking  to  her  brother. 

“There!  yon  have  put  your  foot  into 
it !  And  how  Beatrice  will  forgive  you  I 
do  not  know,”  Eldon  exclaimed  presently. 

“  In  what  have  I  offended  ?”  Mr.  Tyre- 
main  asked. 

“  You  have  nipped  off  the  young  grail 
of  a  cloth-ofgold  rose,  which  she  has 
watched  with  great  solicitude.” 

“Can  your  Majesty  pardon  me?”  Mr. 
Tyre  main  stood  before  his  young  relative, 
displaying  the  precious  shoot  in  his  hand. 

He  carelessly  tossed  away  the  bit  of 
tender  green,  and  leaning  against  thd* 
wall  beside  her,  tried  to  draw  Beatrice 
into  conversation,  or  rather  to  gain  her 
admiring  attention  to  his  talk. 

“  This  is  a  favorite  spot  of  yours,  no 
<loubt.  The  view  is  very  lovely ;  rich  pas¬ 
ture  goldening  with  buttercups,  orchards 
silvering  with  blossom,  those  softly  green¬ 
ing  larcli  woods,  and  the  winding  river. 
It  IS  very  lovely,  and  is  thoroughly  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

“  It  is  very  lovely ;  and  to-day  has  been 
so  beautiful.  Eldon,  I  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  idle  all  this  afternoon,”  Beatrice 
said,  turning  to  her  brother. 

“  What  the  world  must  have  lost  b^  the 
failure  of  your  restless  industry !”  Eldon 
spoke  in  a  kindly  tone,  but  his  words 
seemed  to  give  offense. 

“  It  has  been  just  the  day  for  sweet 
idlesse,”  Mr.  Tyremain  remarked ;  “  for  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  warm  earth  and  feeling  her  stir 
and  growth  ;  to  be  is  enough  on  such  days, 
to  do  is  treason  against  their  perfection.” 

“  Fine  doctrine  for  you  poets  and  idlers.” 

Beatrice's  lip  curled  a  little  at  her 
brother's  comment ;  it  was  always  too 
ready  to  curl 

“  I  think  you  agree  with  me  that  your 
brother  is  a  heretic  to  class  poets  and  idlers 
together  in  that  cavalier  fashion,”  Mr. 
Tyremain  said. 

“  There  are  some  few  topics  on  which 
Beatrice  and  I  do  not  yet  think  alike,” 
Eldon  remarked  smilingly. 

“  Only  a  few  /”  Mr.  Tyremain  replied ; 
.and  then  added :  “  Your  sister  is  very  like 
my  memory  of  a  sister  who  died  when  I 
was  a  boy,  whom  I  worshiped,  and  still 
worship.” 

“  It  is  strange  how  family  likenesses 
sometimes  show  themselves  m  very  dis¬ 


tant  relations.  Beatrice,  do  you  know  if 
Anniston  meant  to  come  this  evening  ?” 
Eldon  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  do  not  know  ;  oh !  yes,  I  believe  Mr. 
Anniston  said  something  about  it.’ 

“  The  old  saying  about  the  angel  and 
the  angel's  wing !”  Mr.  Kington  exclaim¬ 
ed,  a  few  minutes  after,  as  he  went  to 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  a  gentleman 
who  came  up  the  garden-path. 

“  I  have  once  or  twice  encountered  this 
handsome  sportsman,  I  fancy,”  Mr.  Tyre¬ 
main  said  to  Beatrice,  as  Eldon  and  his 
friend  came  towards  them.  Mr.  Tyre¬ 
main  had  assumed  a  half  confidential  tone 
with  Beatrice  which  their  distant  relation¬ 
ship  did  not  excuse,  which  she  would  have 
resented  in  any  one  whom  she  had  been 
less  predisposed  to  admire,  or  more  in- 
clinea  to  judge  by  conventional  rules. 

Mr.  Anniston  greeted  Beatrice  with 
somewhat  of  the  ease  of  old  friendsliip, 
tempered  by  the  reverence  of  a  manly 
devotion,  frankly  manifested  in  every 
word  and  look  addressed  to  her. 

“  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  prudent 
to  begin  summer  customs  so  early,”  he 
observed.  “  There  is  a  cool  air  creeping 
about  this  afternoon ;  at  least,  let  me  beg 
you  to  put  on  the  shawl  I  see  lying  here.'’ 
lie  picked  it  up,  and  was  going  to  throw 
it  over  Beatrice. 

“  No,  thank  you ;  I  shall  go  in  now ;  the 
sun  has  left  my  seat so  saying.  Miss 
Kington  rose  and  quitted  the  little  group. 
Before  entering  the  drawing-room,  she 
stepped  into  her  conservatory.  Mr.  An¬ 
niston  followed  her. 

“  Is  that  young  Tyremain,  the  writer 
of  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak.  Miss 
Kington  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.”  There  was  a  slight  expression 
of  triumphant  defiance  in  the  eyes  she 
raised  from  her  flowers  to  Mr.  Anniston’s 
face.  “  He  is  the  writer — the  poet — whom 
you  would  not  admire.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  him,  he  seems  very  agreeeble,” 
she  added,  speaking  as  if  she  were  reiis- 
suring  some  timid  person  who  feared  a  for¬ 
midable  animal.  Mr.  Anniston  did  not 
look  much  relieved  by  this  assurance. 

“  I  wanted  you  and  Eldon  to  go  with 
me  to  Fern  Ilill  this  evening,”  he  said  ; 
“  but  as  you  have  a  guest - ” 

“I  daresay  he  will  accompany  us,” 
Beatrice  interrupted. 

“I  think  we  had  better  postpone  the 
walk.” 
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“  As  yon  please.” 

“  What  are  you  discussing  ?”  Mr.  Ruig- 
ton  .asked,  joining  them. 

“  Only  the  ‘to  be  or  not  to  be  ’  of  a 
walk  to  Fern  Hill.” 

“To  be!”  Mr.  Tyremain  interposed 
decidedly. 

“  I..et  us  have  tea  at  once^  then,  Bea¬ 
trice,  and  start,”  Eldon  said.  “  By  the  by, 
we  keep  such  early  hours,  i)erhaps  you, 
Tyremain,  have  not  dined  ?” 

“  A  ceremony  I  do  not  often  perform.” 

“  How  very  interesting  !”  Mr.  Anniston 
muttered  from  among  Be.atrice’s  az.aleas, 
over  which  he  bent  his  face. 

“  In  my  ilays  of  poverty  I  found  it  an 
expensive  habit,”  Mr.  Tyremain  pursued. 
“  I  cured  myself  of  it  perforce,  and  now, 
by  choice,  I  generally  dispense  with  the 
set  .and  formal  meal  so  dear  to  English¬ 
men.  You  jnty  me,  I  see,  Mr.  Anniston.” 

Mr.  Anniston’s  honest  blue  eyes  had 
expressed  pity  as  they  read  record  of  past 
privation  in  the  speaker’s  worn  fjice;  but 
the  pity  swiftly  changed  to  something  else 
as  they  met  Mr.  Tyremain's,  flashing  with 
scornful  mirth,  and  noticed  the  soft  sor¬ 
rowing  look  with  which  Be.atrico  regarded 
her  relative. 

Beatrice  went  into  the  drawing  room  ; 
the  gentlemen  were  soon  summoned  to 
join  her;  an  elderly  widow  lady,  who 
lived  with  the  Ringtons,  .and  a  little  girl, 
Beatrice’s  sister,  increased  the  party. 

“  May  she  come  with  us  this  evening  ?” 
Mr.  Anniston  asked  Beatrice,  as  he  dili¬ 
gently  attended  to  all  Fleda’s  wants  and 
whims. 

“  I  hardly  know  if  she  ought ;  it  is  so 
far.  We  must  ask  Mrs.  Smith.” 

“  Oh !  ple.ase  let  me  go  !  and  Mr.  Annis¬ 
ton  will  carry  me  if  I  am  tired,”  Fleda 
said  earnestly. 

“  Right  proudly,”  her  champion  replied, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  child  should 
CTO- 

Just  before  sunset  the  little  party  were 
mounting  the  westward-sloping  fields 
towards  Fern  Hill. 

Mr.  Tyrem.ain  talked  brilliantly,  he  and 
Eldon  leading  the  way;  but  tha  glances 
he  flashed  back  ever  and  anon  told  that 
he  did  not  talk /"or,  though  to  Eldon. 

Fleda  would  have  one  hand  from  Mr. 
Anniston,  one  from  Beatrice,  as  she  gen¬ 
erally  did  when  they  walked  out  togeth¬ 
er.  “  Hush  !  Fleda  !”  was  once  or  twice 
uttered  impatiently,  avhen  the  child’s  prat¬ 


tle  preventeii  her  sister  from  catching 
wh.at  Mr.  Tyremain  was  s.aying. 

Tlie  field-ti’ack  was  narrow,  .and  the 
grass  long  and  damp.  Presently  Mr. 
Anniston  took  Fleda  in  his  arm.s,  saying  : 

“  Pi  ay,  Miss  Rington,  keep  to  the  path  ; 
the  grass  is  wet,  and  I  notice  that  you  still 
cough  sometimes.” 

“That  is  the  consequence  of  sitting  so 
long  out-doors,”  Eldon  said,  turning  quick¬ 
ly.  “  I  am  afniid  I  ought  not  to  have  let 
you  come  this  walk  so  late.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  my  cough  is  nothing,”  Be.a- 
trice  answered  with  angry  hastiness.  “  I 

wish  people  would  not  be  so - ”  She 

did  not  finish. 

“Is  there  some  pain,  as  well  as  much 
ple.asure,  then,  in  being  beloved?”  Mr. 
Tyremain  asked  softly,  as  he  came  to  Be.**.- 
trice’s  side. 

Be.atrice  first  blushed  .and  then  looked 
haughty  ;  she  thought  that  Mr.  Anniston 
was  officious,  impertinent ;  what  right  had 
he  to  expose  her  to  such  remarks  by  his 
manner  and  its  assumed  tenderness  ? 

But  she  forgot  her  annoy.ance  presently, 
as  she  listened  to  her  companion  ;  those 
two  were  the  last  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  bare  hill,  just  as  the  glory  of  the 
spring  sunset  was  at  its  deejiest.* 

Beatrice  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Fleda 
came  to  her  side.  They  all  watched  the 
changing  glory  of  the  sky  in  silence  a 
while.  Mr.  Tyremain  stood  with  bared 
head  lifted  up  loftily  ;  the  eveniug  wind 
tossed  about  his  hair,  and  a  tierce  light 
gleamed  in  his  ey(‘s. 

He  appeartnl  to  be  absorbed  by  his  own 
thoughts,  yet — he  w.as  not  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that,  once  or  twice,  Beatrice  look¬ 
ed  .at  him  with  a  kind  of  timid  awe. 

Presently  Mr.  Anniston  fidgeted,  and 
Eldon  yawned,  but  no  one  moved  or 
s|)oke,  till  a  stifled  cough  from  Beatrice 
made  her  brother  draw  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  say  th.at  it  was  time  that  they 
were  moving  home. 

As  they  returned  through  the  fair 
mingling  of  “  colored  spring  twilight,” 
and  of  white  moonlight,  Elfleda’s  gentle 
prattle  and  Mr.  Anniston’s  low  replies 
were  almost  the  only  sounds  to  be  he.ard. 
Mr.  Tyremain  walked  on  alone  with  foldeil 
arms  and  bowed  head,  and  Beatrice’s 
thoughts  were  principally  of  what  the 
poet’s  might  consist. 

“  Rather  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  being 
for  a  companion — a  poet,”  Eldon  remark- 
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ed.  But  Be.itrice  made  no  reply,  save  by  ' 
a  motion  of  lip  atid  brow  not  affirmative. 

Ah  they  all  went  up  the  fragrant,  dewy 
garden,  an  early  blown  nareissus  attracted 
Mr.  Tyremain  by  its  pure,  moon-lit  lustre;  ] 
he  plucked  it,  and  gave  it  to  Beatrice  i 
without  a  wonl.  He  would  nut  enter  the  ' 
house  again,  but  letl  them  with  an  abrupt ' 
“  goo<l-night.”  ! 

The  night  through  that  flower  filled  the  ■ 
room  of  the  wakeful  Beatrice  with  its  fra  ! 
grance ;  she  had  placed  it  in  a  tiny  Pari-  ' 
an  vase.  In  the  morning  it  bore  wittiess 
to  the  truth  of  what  she  was  inclined  to 
consider  .as  a  dream  ;  that  one  of  whom 
she  had  thought  and  romanced  so  much, 
had  walked  by  her,  talked  to  her,  given 
her  a  gift  !  Day  following  d.ay,  he  again 
walked  by  her,  and  talked  to  her;  he  i 
learnt  to  call  her  his  “  beautiful  cousin,”  : 
and  availed  himself  of  all  the  privileges  | 
of  relationship;  over-largely,  Mr.  Annis¬ 
ton  thought. 


CIIAPTERII.  I 

I 

Beatrice  carelessly  jrlayed  with  the ' 
pages  of  a  new  mag.azine,  as  she  stood  at ! 
the  breakfast-room  window, one  early  June  | 
morning,  looking  out  with  very  dreamy  i 
eyes.  i 

“  When  does  Anniston  talk  of  returning  ! 
to  town  ?”  Eldon  asked  her,  looking  up  j 
from  his  newspaper. 

“  /  do  not  know  !  how  should  I  ?”  i 

“He  h.as  been  going,  and  going,  and  ; 
going  !”  Elfletia  remarked.  “  I  don’t  j 
know  why  he  stays,  for  he  seems  tired  of  j 
all  the  things  he  used  to  like.  I  know  he 
doesn't  like  that  Mr.  Tyremain  who  is 
.alw.ay8  here  now.” 

“  Of  course  he  stays  for  the  pleasure  of  I 
your  company,  fairy,”  Eldon  said  as  he  , 
rose.  j 

“  I  know  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  if  1 1 
were  old  enough,  I  should  be  his  wife !” 
the  child  answered  demurely. 

Her  brother  smiled  rather  sadly  as  he  : 
kissed  her,  then  glanced  at  Beatrice ;  she 
diil  not  seem  to  have  heard.  Fleda  en¬ 
ticed  Eldon  into  the  garden,  and  Beatrice  ^ 
still  stood  in  the  window. 

Presently  she  listlessly  glanced  at  the 
pages  her  fingers  h.ad  turned  over  so  un- 
regardingly.  Her  attention  was  arrested.  | 
A  bright  color  came  into  eiich  cheek.  . 
With  trembling  hands,  lips  just  apart, 
eyes  glistening  with  excitement,  she  read  i 


and  re -read  one  p.age,  a  poem  ;  one  oi 
two  last  lines  she  uttered  in  a  whisper, 
then  she  smiled  an  inefl'able  smile  of  joy 
ami  triumph,  and  stood  absorbed,  dream¬ 
ing  over  the  musical  madness  of  those 
words. 

Before  she  knew  that  he  w'as  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Anniston  was  close  to  her. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well !”  he  said ;  his  eyes  beamed  down 
aflectionatc  admiration  u|)on  her  glowing 
face.  Then  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
m:igazinc  she  had  drop|)ed  startled  from 
her  dreams  by  his  address :  he  was  thus 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  an  expression 
of  something  like  abhorrence  in  her 
ch.anged  face;  a  lover  who  is  not  the 
right  lover  is  generally  regarded  with  .a 
feeling  more  like  hate  than  indiflerence 
by  a  girl  in  love. 

The  magazine,  when  Mr.  Anniston  held 
it  In  his  hands,  was  open  at  the  one  page 
still. 

“  Wh.at  have  w'e  here,  poetry !”  he  said. 
“  What  a  curious  meter  !  curious  matter 
too  ;  very  dreamy,  very  m.ad,  isn’t  it  ?  A 
love-poem,  more  full  of  conceit  than  feel¬ 
ing  apparently.  Isn’t  this  eccentric  rather 
than  beautiful  ?”  He  read  a  few'  lines  in 
a  mocking  tone.  This  was  more  than 
Beatrice  could  bear.  She  caught  the  Imok 
away,  bestowed  a  glance  of  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion  upon  Mr.  Anniston,  and  swept  from 
the  room. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Anniston’s  face  ex- 
jwessed  profound  astonishment — then  the 
dawning  of  a  strange,  sad,  pitying  smile 
told  that  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  mys¬ 
tery.  A  joj/ytng' smile !  Henrv  Anniston 
had  a  quiet  consciousness  of  the  relative 
value  of  his  love  and  young  Tyremain’s 
homage. 

It  was  not  long  before  f^ldon  saw  his 
friend’s  grave  face  at  the  window  instead 
of  that  of  Beatrice ;  he  came  in. 

“  I  shall  return  to  town  to  night ;”  Mr. 
Anniston  said.  He  and  Eldon  grasped 
hands:  there  was  no  need  of  any  explana¬ 
tion.  Soon  after,  Beatrice  from  her  win¬ 
dow  saw  her  brother  and  his  friend  walk 
away  together ;  then  she  returned  to  the 
room  she  had  so  hastily  quitted. 

Mrs.  Smith  thought  Miss  Kington  very 
restle.ss  that  morning.  Bc.atrice  w'ander- 
ed  into  the  draw’ing-room,  opened  her 
piano,  made  some  considerable  search  for 
a  particular  song,  struck  way  w’ard  chords 
and  sang  wild  w’ords,  then  rose  w'ith  an 
exclamation  of  impatience ;  next  she 
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threw  herself  on  a  couch  and  becfan  to 
read,  soon  to  drop  the  volume  and  spring 
up  when  some  noise  disturbed  her  medi¬ 
tations  ;  then  she  collected  a  little  heap  of 
books,  got  her  great  German  dictionary, 
and  ensconced  herself  snugly,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  day  was  too  warm  and  fine 
for  study,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  passage  were  not  to  be  conquered 
without  Mr.  Tyremain’s  assistance. 

Dinner  was  announced ;  Eldon  had  de¬ 
sired  that  they  should  not  wait  for  him  ; 
of  course  it  was  too  warm  to  eat. 

“  You  are  not  well  to-day.  Miss  Ring- 
ton  !”  Mrs.  Smith  ventured  to  suggest. 

“  I  am  well  and  happy,”  Beatrice  an¬ 
swered  quickly.  In  the  afternoon  she  was 
more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  found  repose. 

Eldon  coming  in,  looking  sad  and 
weary,  found  her  sunk  in  the  depths  of  a  \ 
luxurious  chair,  busy  with  her  needle, 
content  on  her  half-smiling  mouth,  some¬ 
thing  yet  deeper  shining  in  her  eyes. 

“  You  know  that  Anniston  is  going  j 
away  to-night,  Beatrice  ?”  Eldon  asked 
abruptly  when  he  and  his  sister  were 
left  alone. 

“  No;  I  did  not  know  it,”  she  answered 
absently,  as  if  she  attached  no  meaning 
to  his  question,  but  replied  mechanically. 

Eldon  was  unusu.ally  ruffled. 

“Beatrice!  lay  down  that  work  and 
look  at  me,”  he  said. 

Beatrice  obeyed,  her  misty  expression 
clearing  to  one  of  wonder. 

“  I  shall  speak  plainlv,”  Eldon  began. 
“  Beatrice,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  are 
ignorant  that  my  friend  Henry  Anniston 
loves  you.” 

Beatrice  rose,  as  if  to  go,  the  color  fly¬ 
ing  into  her  face.  But  Eldon  saying 
“stay!”  she  staid.  She  stood  leaning 
her  hand  upon  the  table  between  them, 
and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  brother ; 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  a  combat  was  at 
hand,  and  to  be  ready  for  it. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  accuse  me  of  having 
given  your  friend  any  encouragement  ?  of 
having  treated  him  as  if — as  if  he  were 
any  thing  more  to  me  than  your  friend  ?” 
she  demanded. 

“  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  you  of  any 
thing ;  so  pray  keep  your  temper,  Bea¬ 
trice  !  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  you, 
that  I  believe  you  to  be  making  a  fatcU 
mistake,  endangering  the  whole  happiness 
~  of  your  life.  I  am  deeply  grieved  that 


you  can  not  accept  the  great  love  of  Henry 
Anniston’s  true  heart.  My  child !  have 
ou  considered  ?  Are  you  sure  that  you 
now  your  mind  ?” 

“  I  have  not  found  it  needful  to  con¬ 
sider  !"  she  began  scornfully :  then  her 
eyes  softened  as  she  adiled  :  “  I  am  sorry 
to  vex  you,  Eldon  ;  do  not  mind  so  much  ! 
He  will  soon  forget  me  !” 

“  You  misjudge  him,  Beatrice.  I  have 
known  Henry  as  many  years  as  you  have 
known  him  months.  If  ever  there  was  a 
constant-natured,  faithful-hearted  fellow', 
he  is  one !” 

“It  is  useless  to  tell  me  this.” 

“  Ay  !  so  he  said.” 

“  Yet  wished  you  to  importune  me  on 
his  behalf!” 

“  You  are  not  able  to  speak  of  Anniston 
justly,  Beatrice,  so  w’e  will  say  no  more 
of  him.  But  take  care,  child ;  you  are 
dazzled  now',  and  do  not  sec  things  cor¬ 
rectly;  you  are  dazzled  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  homage,  perhaps,  offered  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  women  besides  yourself ;  but  be¬ 
ware,  Beatrice,  it  is  shallow  water  that 
babbles  .and  foams !” 

“I  wonder,”  Beatrice  said,  her  eyes 
flashing  now,  “  would  you  have  pleaded 
Mr.  Anniston’s  cause  if  he  had  been  a  poor 
man,  struggling  w'ith  fortune  ?” 

“Perhaps  not,  Beatrice;  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  a  poor  man’s  wife ;  you  have  no 
great  amount  of  physical  strength,  and 
you  have  not  the  kind  of  moral  strength 
needful  for  those  who  have  to  contend 
W'ith  the  realities  of  poverty.” 

“I  know,  brother,  that  now  you  mis¬ 
judge  me.  My  body  is  the  serv'ant  of  my 
soul.  It  is  when  I  am  sick  w'ith  weari¬ 
ness,  and  almost  loathe  an  utterly  aimless 
existence,  that  my  physical  strength  fails 
me !” 

“  Beatrice  !  Beatrice  !  w'hen  in  your 
short  life  has  your  soul  been  sick  with 
I  w'eariness  ?” 

“  Many  a  time  !  It  is  not  vour  fault ; 
I  do  not  reproach  you ;  all  la  different 
now.” 

“  Poor  child !” 

“  Do  not  pity  me,  dear  Eldon !  I  am 
very  sorry  to  have  grieved  you ;”  she 
went  to  him  and  took  his  h.aiid.  He  held 
her  firmly  as  he  said  : 

“  For  years,  Beatrice,  it  has  been  my 
hope  that  one  day  my  sister  and  my  friend 
would  love  each  other  well.  I  fancied 
that  you  would  appreciate  Anniston’s  solid 
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and  simple  |;oodnes8  and  quiet  depth  of 
feelin";  and  Beatrice,  I  thought  awhile 
ago  that  iny  dream  would  come  time.” 

Eldon’s  eyes  had  a  keen  penetrating 
look.  Beatrice  released  her  hand,  and 
turned ;  a  moment  she  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  then  suddenly  she 
pressed  close  up  to  her  brother,  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
sweetly  and  shyly : 

”  Dear  Eldon,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth :  your  dream  might  have  come  true. 
I  did  like  Mr.  Anniston,  and  I  did  not 
know  my  own  heart.  I  know  that  your 
friend  is  very  good ;  if  I  have  given  him 
pain,  I  am  more  grieved  than  you  can  think; 
but  as  his  wife  I  should  be  miserable,  and 
then  he  could  not  be  happy.  So  it  is 
better  as  it  is ;  only  I  wish  we  had  parted 
good  friends.  When  I  thought  I  could 
love  Mr.  Anniston,  I  did  not  know  what 
love  is,  Eldon Beatrice  fled,  having 
made  that  confession. 

Late  that  June  night,  Beatrice,  with 
disheveled  liair  and  loose  white  raiment, 
s,at  at  her  oj)en  window,  which  looked 
over  a  little  valley  then  flooded  by  moon¬ 
light.  By  that  witching  light  she  wrote 
in  a  certain  small  green-bound  and  gold- 
clasj»ed  book  of  hers : 

‘“Offered  to  a  hundred  w’omen  be¬ 
sides!’  Nay,  Eldon,  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  !  A  poet  worships  the  ideal,  finds 
it  partially  revealed  in  many  natures,  bows 
down  to  all  shrines  so  consecrated ;  but 
his  love,  the  deepest  poetry  and  highest 
worship  of  his  soul,  is  for  one,  but  one  ! 
How  it  must  glorify  that  one,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  for  the  mture!  Looking  into 
the  (loot’s  soul,  how  fairly  and  s(uritually 
I  am  mirrored !  it  is  not  myself  I  see,  but 
the  highest  possibility  of  my  being.  We 
become  like  what  we  very  constantly  look 
upon,  so  Shelley  says :  if  I  live  face  to  face 
with  my  idealised  self,  I  may  grow  purer 
and  more  beautiful  each  day !” 

The  little  book  was  closed  and  locked 
away.  Beatrice  stood  before  her  glass, 
she  gazed  searchingly  at  her  own  moon¬ 
lit  face,  pushing  back  the  dark  hair  from 
the  pure  brow.  She  sighed.  That  night 
she  knelt  long,  wrapt  in  the  mystical 
reverie  which  passed  with  her  for  devo¬ 
tion. 

Next  morning  Beatrice  and  Fleda  were 
in  the  garden  early.  Fleda  was  g.athering 
flowers ;  Beatrice  held  in  her  hand  some 
that  the  child  had  gathered,  and  strayed 
on  musing ;  musing,  she  staid  her  steps 


beneath  some  young  larches ;  musing  she 
smiled  and  sighed  while  she  drew  a  soft- 
plumed  bough  across  and  across  her 
cheek. 

In  that  musing  mood,  the  breeze  just 
stirring  her  light  dress,  and  parting  the 
boughs  to  let  flecks  of  sun-light  fall  U()on 
her,  Beatrice  looked  beautiful  exceed¬ 
ingly. 

So  thought  one  who  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  shrubbery  and  stood  close  beside 
her.  Her  flowers  fell  from  her  hand  and 
the  red  flew  into  her  cheeks.  Mr.  Tyre- 
main  did  not  do  any  thing  so  common- 

Elace  as  return  her  good-moming ;  he 
ent  his  head  before  his  “  beautiful  cou¬ 
sin,”  and  smiled,  as  one  smiles  at  a  lovely 
picture.  He  did  not  pick  up  the  flowers 
lying  at  her  feet,  he  said  they  had  found 
their  place,  so  there  they  lay  till  fairy 
Fleda  came  by  and  gathered  them  up. 

“  I  knew  that  you  were  an  early  riser, 
Beatrice  !”  he  said  as  he  moved  down  the 
path  by  her  side ;  “  I  may  call  you  Bea¬ 
trice  ;  it  is  a  (ileasure  to  say  the  name ; 
you  know  that  exquisite  little  Italian  song 
‘  Beatrice,  Beatrice.’  ”  He  sang  over  a 
few  lines  in  a  low  voice. 

Beatrice  had  no  need  to  rouse  from 
her  dream  as  she  listened  to  her  compan¬ 
ion  that  morning ;  his  words  were  but 
revelations  from  dreamland,  tinged  with 
the  atmos()here  of  that  charmed  region. 

By  and  by  Eldon  came  to  seek  these 
dreamers. 

“  Beatrice,  you  are  wrong  !”  he  said 
gravely.  “  The  morning  is  fresh,  and  you 
wear  no  shawl,  and  you  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  dewy  grass  without  goloshes. 
It  is  very  imprudent  of  you !” 

Mr.  Tyremain  smiled  contemptuously. 
“  My  fair  ‘  morning’  shawled  and  go- 
loshed  !”  he  whispered  to  Beatrice  ;  then 
added  to  Eldon  :  “  Your  sister  will  take  no 
harm ;  nature  is  kind  to  beautiful  things 
that  tnist  her !” 

“  My  sister’s  health  is  not  strong,  and 
she  ought  to  run  no  risks,”  Eldon  said, 
rather  sternly ;  he  insisted  that  Beatrice 
should  change  her  shoes  before  she  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

“  So  Mr.  Anniston  has  left  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood!”  Mr.  Tyremain  remarked  to 
Eldon,  not  without  glancing  at  Beatrice. 

“  He  has,”  was  the  short  reply,  and 
Eldon  turned  to  silence  some  enlarge¬ 
ments  upon  that  text  by  the  sorrowintr 
Fleda. 

Long  before  Eldon  had  finished  the 
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leisurely  discussion  of  his  breakfast,  Mr. 
Tyremain  was  restlessly  pacing  the  n>om  ; 
he  IumI  evidently  some  scheme  in  his  busy 
brain, 

“  Your  sister  8;iid  the  other  day,  Ring- 
ton,  lliat  she  had  never  seen  the  ocean,” 
he  began  quite  abruptly. 

lieatrice  uplifted  her  ex{>ectant  eyes  to 
the  spe.aker's  face.  Eldon  said  merely  : 

”  Well  ?” 

“  We  will  take  her  to  the  coast  of 
(\>rnwall.  I  am  somewhat  tired  of  this 
tame  neighborhood,  and  should  intensely 
enjoy  beholding  the  sea  for  the  first  time 
again  through  your  sister’s  impressions.” 

“  Why  go  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall  ?” 
asked  Eldon.  It  is  most  difficult  of  a(> 
proach  from  here.” 

“  But  it  is  so  grand !  I  have  one  par¬ 
ticular  spot  in  view.  Her  experience 
must  be  as  perfect  as  jx)S8ible.” 

The  glass  has  been  falling  rapidly  for 
some  days,  and  we  are  going  to  nave  un¬ 
settled  weather.” 

“  Yes,  a  few  wild,  stormy  days ;  we 
must  not  lose  them.  We  will  start  to¬ 
night,”  Mr.  Tyremain  sjud. 

Impossible !”  exclaimed  Eldon  and 
Mrs.  Smith. 

“  To  morrow,  then ;  not  later.  Look 
at  your  sister’s  face.” 

I  don’t  think  it  looks  as  if  she  were 
especially  fit  for  a  long  and  very  trouble¬ 
some  journey  in  unpleasant  M^eather,” 
Eldon  said. 

“  Please,  Eldon,  let  us  go  ;  I  should  so 
like  it.  You  never  refuse  me  any  thing.” 
Beatrice  laid  her  hand  on  her  brother’s 
arm  caressingly ;  he  smiled  acquiescence, 
yet  somewhat  grimly. 

“  Where  is  vour  particular  spot,  Tyre¬ 
main  ?  How  do  we  get  at  it  ?  How  long 
must  we  bo  away  ?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Tyremain  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
he  produced  a  guide  l^k  with  a  map  of 
Cornwall  in  it,  laid  it  down  before  Eldon. 

“  This  is  the  place,  marked  by  a  dot  of 
my  pen,  Kye  Cove !”  he  said.  “  I  com¬ 
mend  you  to  the  study  of  this  book,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  arrange  every  thing 
admirably.  Miss  Kington,  shall  we  read 
German  this  morning  ?” 

“  Excuse  me  Miss  Kington,”  Mre.  Smith 
interrupted,  “  but  you  had  a  severe  head¬ 
ache  after  your  last  lesson,  and  if  vou  are 
going  to  leave  home  so  unexpectedly  there 
are  manj^  things  for  you  to  arrange.” 

Beatrice  had  risen ;  she  paused ;  Mr. 
Tyremain  watched  her  with  a  half-smile. 
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Eldon  was  deep  in  the  study  of  the  guide¬ 
book. 

“  I  will  devote  the  afternoon  to  my  ar¬ 
rangements,  Mrs.  Smith,”  Beatrice  said. 
“We  will  read  for  a  short  time,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Tyremain.” 

“  Our  books  are  in  the  library,  we  will 
read  there.” 

Beatrice  bowed  assent,  and  with  a  more 
stately  step  than  usual,  passed  through 
the  door  he  held  open. 

“  Beatrice,  that  is  the  chair  set  ready 
for  you,”  he  said  pointing  to  one  in  the 
oriel  wnndow.  “  I  like  that  mass  of  crim¬ 
son  behind  your  fair  beauty,  and  those 
amethyst  glints  on  your  hair  and 
dress.” 

Beatrice  seated  herself;  she  arranged 
the  books  on  the  table  before  her  grave¬ 
ly,  not  once  raising  her  eyelashes  higher 
than  there  was  need. 

A  little  shower  had  fallen  ;  the  window 
now  filled  wdth  scented  sunshine;  Mr. 
Tyremain  threw  the  lattice  wide  open  and 
leant  out,  inhaling  the  freshened  fragrance 
of  the  blossoming  limes,  from  which  came 
the  multitudinous  stir  .and  sound  of  sum¬ 
mer  insects.  Then  Beatrice  lifted  her 
eyes  timidly  to  fix  them  on  the  pictur¬ 
esque  head  on  which  the  sun  shone  and  the 
wind  blew.  The  eyelashes  swiftly  swept 
the  check  again  as  Mr.  Tyremain  left  the 
window,  and  returned  to  contemplation 
of  the  picture  within  ;  all  pride  had  melt¬ 
ed  from  the  girl’s  face,  she  drooped  over 
her  books,  and  turned  the  pages  with^ 
trembling  fingers. 

“  You  are  not  ill ;  all  their  fuss  is  unne¬ 
cessary,  is  it  not  ?”  Mr.  Tyremain  asked 
abruptly,  startling  Beatrice  into  meeting 
his  look. 

“  Oh !  no,  I  am  not  ill.  But  they  mean 
well  and  kindly,”  she  answ'ered. 

“  Of  course ;  and  well-meaning  people 
are  intensely  tiresome.  Now,  Beatrice, 
we  will  read  the  scene  from  Faust  that  I 
spoke  of  to  you.” 

He  drew  a  chair  close  to  hers.  He  took 
the  book,  prisoning  the  fingers  that  flitted 
about  among  the  leaves.  “  O  admirable 
Goethe !”  he  Siiid,  as  he  bent  bis  short¬ 
sighted  eyes  upon  the  volume.  “  Most 
colossal  man !  strong-brmned,  dee]>-hcart- 
ed,  delicate-fingered !”  lie  read  one  pas¬ 
sage  after  another,  demanding :  “  Can  any 
thing  be  more  exquisite  in  its  way  than 
this?  Now  we  will  reati  the  parts  of 
Faust  and  Margaret  in  his  garden-scene. 
Begin,  Margaret.” 
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Be-atrice  obeyed,  reading  as  best  she 
might. 

She  came  to  Margaret’s  imp.assioned 
exclamation : 

“BcsterMann!  von  Dcrzen  lieb*  Hich  ichl” 

Mr.  Ty remain's  finger  pointed  to  the 
w<»rils,’  but  his  eyes  were  on  her  face. 
Pi  ide  stood  Beatrice  in  good  stead  :  she 
read  the  words  coldly,  more  steadily  than 
she  could  read  the  short  soliloquy  of  Mar¬ 
garet  when  Faust  is  gone. 

“  I  do  not  like  this  Margaret,”  she  said, 
closing  the  book  and  releasing  her  hand  ; 
“she  does  not  seem  to  me  to  he  simple, 
but  to  affect  simplicity.  She  is  completely 
a  m.an’s  woman.” 

“  I  should  have  expected  you  to  feel 
the  scene  too  much  to  be  coldly  critical. 
Let  us  turn  on  and  read  the  prison-scene,” 
Mr.  Tyremain  replied. 

“Oh  no !”  Beatrice  said,  rising  hastily  ; 
“  it  is  enough  for  to-day.” 

“Stay,  Beatrice,  I  can  not  spare  you 
vet.  I  so  seldom  have  you  to  myself,  and 
kldon  can  not  understand  us.” 

But  Beatrice  murmured  something 
about  being  wanted,  and  fled  away  to 
lock  herself  into  her  own  room.  She 
threw  herself  on  a  cmich,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears — tears  produced  by  mere 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  reaction  after 
her  self-command.  Th.at  they  were  not 
tears  of  grief  was  very  evident,  for  pres¬ 
ently,  before  the  moisture  had  dried  from 
her  eye-lashes,  she  smiled,  then  sank  into 
happy  dreaminess.  “  V on  Herzen  lieb’  ich 
Dich!”  sounded  through  her  musings  soft¬ 
ly,  not  startling  her  as  the  like  words  in 
fiiiniliar  English  might  have  done. 
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Just  before  sunset,  on  a  stormy  au- 
tumn.al-seeming  day,  Beatrice,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  Mr.  Tyremain,  approached  Kye 
Cove. 

Beatrice  had  been  subjected  to  much 
tyranny;  she  h.ad  not  been  allowed  to 
look  out  of  the  c,arriage-w’indows  since 
they  had  been  near  the  coast,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  had  therefore  been 
wearisome.  Now  she  was  very  thorough¬ 
ly  tired  in  body  and  mind ;  the  journey 
had  been  a  long  one,  and  her  mind  w’as 
strained  by  constant  effort  to  keep  its 
mood  wound  high  enough  to  sympathize 


with  Mr.  Tyremain’s  subtle  refinements  of 
fancy  and  feeling ;  she  had  never  belbro 
been  his  companion  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time.  She  was,  moreover, 
nervous  now,  lest  she  shoidd  disappoint 
him  by  her  manner  of  being  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  the  ocean  about  which  ho 
raved.  To  be  left  alone  with  Eldon  for  a 
while,  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of  .an  or¬ 
dinary  nature,  feeling  that  nothing  w.as 
expected  of  her,  W’ould  have  been  a  great 
rest  and  relief. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proachable  spot  to  the  one  cott.age  at  the 
Cove,  which  Eldon  h.ad  secured. 

“  You,  my  good  fellow,  go  to  the  house 
and  settle  every  thing,”  JMr.  Tyremain 
decreed.  “  Now,  before  the  sun  sets, 
your  sister  must  come  down  to  my  point.” 

“Beatrice  is' tired,  and  must  rest  to- 
night.  You  are  quite  merciless,”  Eldon  * 
said. 

“  It  is  a  short  distance ;  this  is  a  splen¬ 
did  time  for  the  scene.  Miss  Kington 
shall  plo.ase  herself,  of  course,”  Mr.  Tyre¬ 
main  said  dryly. 

“  Take  my  arm,  dear,”  Eldon  urged ; 
“  choose  wisely  and  ignobly,  you  need  rest 
and  refreshment.” 

“  I  am  not  very  tired ;  this  glorious 
wind  refreshes  me.  Mr.  Tyremain  says 
that  it  is  not  far;  he  wishes  me  to  go, 
dear  Eldon.” 

Mr.  Tyremain’s  observant  face  bright¬ 
ened  with  a  smile  of  triumjih  ;  he  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  Beatrice’s  hand,  nodded 
to  Eldon,  and  away  they  went.  He  had 
not  done  tyrannizing  yet ;  he  made  Bea¬ 
trice  close  her  eyes  when  they  left  the 
little  hollow  in  which  the  carriage  had 
stopped.  He  guided  her  carefully  at  first, 
but  when  they  were  on  the  rough  beiich, 
w’here  care  was  most  needed,  his  attention 
wandered  from  his  silent  companion. 

Beatrice’s  trembling  feet  once  or  tudce 
nearly  failed  her.  The  noise  of  the  near 
waters,  the  great  booming  and  sounding 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  on  which 
she  trod,  m.ade  her  thrill  and  shiver  with 
aw’e  and  bewilderment ;  she  clung  closer 
to  her  companion,  clasping  his  arm  with 
both  her  hands,  but  he  did  not  speak  one 
kind  reassuring  word. 

When  she  felt  the  spray  dash  upon  her 
face,  it  was  with  difficult v  that  she  refrained 
from  crying  out  in  affright,  and  begging 
to  retreat ;  her  guide  did  not  inspire  her 
with  that  .absolute  confidence  which  pre¬ 
cludes  fear.  Presently  he  lifted  her  in 
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his  arms  on  to  a  rocky  pinnacle,  and  bade 
her  open  her  eyes.  She  looked  upon  a 
mighty  waste  of  waters. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  wild  splendor ; 
fiery  light  fell  upon  foamy  turrets  of  crys¬ 
talline,  emerald  green  walls;  these  walls, 
meet  to  inclose  a  fairy-palace,  ceaselessly 
heaved  themselves  up  suddenly  to  fall 
away,  before  and  on  either  hand,  crashing 
thunderingl^  against  the  base  of  the  little 
crag  on  which  Beatrice  and  her  compan¬ 
ion  stood. 

Beatrice  had  withdrawn  her  hands  from 
Mr.  Tyremain’s  arm,  and  turned  a  little 
from  him  ;  no  instinctive,  protecting  ten¬ 
derness  led  him  to  put  an  arm  round  her 
then,  though  the  wind,  blowing  fiercely 
against  her,  swayed  the  slight  figure  to 
and  fro,  though  it  seemed  too  lightly 
poised,  and  in  danger  of  being  dashed 
from  its  perilous  eminence  by  each 
stronger  shock  of  wind  and  wave. 

Beatrice  had  forgotten  all  fear,  all  love, 
in  a  grcJit  vague  awe.  Her  bosom  heaved 
as  w’ildly  as  the  •wildly-troubled  waters 
over  which  she  gazed ;  a  dumb  warfare 
was  being  waged  within  her,  a  struggle, 
as  it  were,  of  the  finite  to  comprehend  the 
infinite. 

Mr.  Tyremain  watched  her,  standing 
with  folded  arms.  Her  face  was  eloc|ucnt 
of  her  soul’s  emotion.  Presently  he  stirred 
her  from  her  tnance,  touching  her  lightly 
and  saying  softly:  “Beatrice,  Beatrice’ 
speak  to  me.” 

She  gave  a  great  shuddering  sigh,  such 
a  sigh  as  a  spirit  recalled  to  the  body, 
which  it  had  just  left,  might  give.  She 
turned  to  him  with  an  expression  almost 
of  agony  in  her  eyes,  exclaiming :  “  It  is 
too  much  !  It  is  cruel !  It  crushes  me  !. 
I  can  not  bear  it !” 

Then  he  drew  her  to  him,  her  face  lay 
upon  his  bosom,  the  hot  breath  of  passion 
scorched  her  cold  cheek.  All  life  and 
power  seemed  to  fail  from  her ;  she  vague¬ 
ly  heard  his  wild  words.  He  could  be 
passionate,  though  not  tender.  He  called 
her  his,  his  muse,  his  inspiration,  his  soul’s 
mistress,  his  beautiful  pearl,  his  Queen 
Beatrice. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  a  rain  and  spray¬ 
laden  wind  blew  very  chilly  upon  Beatrice. 
He  said  that  mermaids  were  sprinkling  his 
love  with  their  own  pearls.  He  pressed 
her  ti<_ditly  to  his  heart  the  while.  This 
she  suffered  while  she  had  no  strength  to 
resist,  but  presently  conviction  that  none 
of  his  vague  words  gave  him  the  right  to 


act  thus,  dawned  upon  her;  she  disen¬ 
gaged  herself,  turned  from  him  to  wind 
up  her  wind-scattered  hair,  and  said  that 
she  w’ould  go  to  Eldon  ;  that  it  was  cold ; 
and  that  the  noise  bewildered  her. 

Poor  Beatrice’s  eyes  had  wonder  and 
appealing  timidity  in  them  as  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  her  dangerous  and  difficult 
way  from  the  crag ;  and  Mr.  Tyremain 
let  her  do  so  unaided.  He  had  turned 
from  her. 

Eldon  had  come  to  look  for  his  sister. 
Soon  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 

“  Is  it  safe  for  him  to  stay  there  ?” 
were  her  first  words.  “  Is  not  the  tide 
rising  ?” 

“  No,  dear,  falling.” 

“  Then  let  us  go  on.” 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  Beatrice  listened 
anxiously,  striving  to  hear,  above  the  roar 
of  the  wild  night,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
in  the  shingle ;  but  she  had  sought  her 
tiny  chamber  before  Mr.  Tyremain 
deigned  to  avail  himself  of  shelter  and 
refreshment. 

The  ceaseless  noise  of  wind  and  water, 
and  the  ceaseless  rise  and  fall  of  waves  of 
excited  feeling  within  her  breast,  kept 
Beatrice  awake  that  night.  She  was 
humbled,  wounded,  and  disa]>pointed, 
preyed  upon  by  a  sense  that  all  was  not 
right  or  well.  She  had  heard  too  much 
or  too  little  for  her  pride  and  peace. 

Next  day  Beatrice  kept  close  to  Eldon’s 
side,  and  treated  Mr.  Tyremain  with  re¬ 
serve.  It  seemed  that,  though  having 
placed  him  on  a  pinnacle,  she  was  re.ady 
to  do  homage  to  his  fancied  greatness,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  forbear  to  judge 
him  by  ordinary  laws,  yet  she  would  not 
quite  forego  her  woman’s  privileges,  or  at 
all  forget  her  woman’s  dignity.  She  was 
angry  with  Mr.  Tyremain,  and  to  be  so 
made  her  miserable. 

Mr.  Tyremain’s  manner  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  her  altered  behavior  was  variable. 
Sometimes  he  was  all  fierce  impatience, 
shooting  threatening  glances  at  her  ; 
sometimes  he  was  absorbed  and  dreamy, 
and  would  fix  his  eyes  on  her  face  with  a 
cold,  unrecognizing  look.  He  was  not 
penitent  and  tender,  or  all  the  poor  girl’s 
resolution  would  h.ave  dissolvea. 

Beatrice  had  never  in  her  life  been  so 
unhappy  as  she  w’as  during  the  week  they 
remained  at  Kye  Cove ;  but  she  put  so 
good  a  face  upon  the  matter,  that  Eldon 
only  supposed  that  some  temporary  misun¬ 
derstanding  existed  between  his  sister  and 
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Ml*.  Tyremain,  and  thought  Beatrice  un¬ 
wise  to  assume  so  proud  a  demeanor. 
Beatrice  meanwhile,  often,  as  she  watched 
the  great  waves  come  tumbling  in  towards 
her,  longed,  with  sick  longing,  to  lie  down 
before  them,  and  let  them  snatch  her  up 
and  whirl  her  away. 

At  length  she  and  Eldon  w’cre  journ^- 
ing  home  alone.  At  the  last  moment 
Tyremain  said  he  should  not  go  with  them, 
but  would  follow  them  in  a  few  days.  He 
and  Be.atrice  parted  indifferently. 

As  they  drove  off,  Eldon  turned  to 
Beatrice,  who  had  sunk  back  in  a  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  said  :  “  I  suppose  that 
you  understand  this  strange  conduct, 
Beatrice  ?” 

She  silenced  him  by  a  gesture.  Her 
lips  would  not  then  form  an  ay  or  nay. 

On  the  night  of  her  return  home,  Bea¬ 
trice,  alone  in  her  own  chamber,  drew  out 
her  little  book  and  began  to  write  : 

“Home  again!  The  last  few  days  seem 
like  a  troubled  dream  pulsed  by  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  that  wild  sea.  God  forgive  me  ray 
wickedness,  pity  my  frailty,  preserve  me 
from  the  presumptuous  sin  of  judging  an¬ 
other.  But  oh !  if  I  have  made  unto  my¬ 
self  an  idol  which  will  fall,  let  it  fall  on  me 
and  crush  me !  But  it  will  not  fall — these 
are  wild  words ;  yet - " 

There  she  broke  off,  saying : 

“  No !  I  will  not  pry  into  ray  owm 
heart.” 

Looking  into  her  eyes,  which  widened 
as  she  looked,  she  said  : 

“  If  he  should  never  come  !  If  in  this 
great  w’orld  we  should  never  meet  again ! 
God  pity  mo !” 

“  Beatrice,  stay  ;  I  must  speak  to  you !” 
Mr.  Kington  said  resolutely  one  morning, 
as  Beatrice  was  gliding  from  the  room. 
Weeks  had  passed,  Mr.  Tyremain  had  not 
been  seen  or  heard  of,  and  Beatrice  avoid¬ 
ed  being  alone  with  Eldon. 

“  I  will  defend  him  !  No  one  shall  call 
him  cowardly  or  cruel !”  she  thought. 
The  spirit  of  this  thought  made  her  turn 
upon  her  brother  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

“  Beatrice,”  Eldon  said,  “  have  you 
nothing  to  tell  me?  No  confidence  to 
repose  in  me  ?  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do 
for  you  ?” 

Beatrice  remaining  silent,  he  went  on  : 

“  Believing  you  to  be  true  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  I  have  trusted  you  completely ; 
can  not  you  now  pay  trust  for  trust? 
Am  I  not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  my 


sister?  Do  you  expect  that  I  can  see 
ou  looking  heart-broken,  and  not  suffer 
eenly  myself?” 

Tears  gathered  in  Beatrice’s  eyes,  and 
fell  slowly.  Eldon  spoke  again  : 

“  Dear  Beatrice,  you  are  sometimes 
proud,  sometimes  impatient.  It  may  be 
that  Tyremain  was  exacting  and  easily 
offended.  You  know  that  my  heart  does 
not  naturally  speak  for  him ;  but  now  your 
suffering  speaks  for  your  love.  It  is  the 
woman’s  part  to  be  the  peace-maker.  If 
you  love  each  other,  do  not  let  a  trifle 
separate  you.  You  know  he  loves  you. 
Well,  is  not  that  enough  ?” 

“  Quite  enough !” 

Beatrice  rested  her  brow  on  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  shoulder.  After  a  moment  she 
looked  up  with  a  strange  brightness  in 
her  face,  as  if  a  cloud  had  rolled  from 
between  it  and  its  sun. 

“  Trust  me  still,  dear  Eldon,  and  trust 
him  still,”  she  said.  “  God  helping  me,  I 
will  do  what  is  right.  And  you  will  ask 
me  nothing  more  now — trust  me  still !” 

He  kissed  the  face  she  uplifted,  and  left 
her,  only  half-satisfied. 

But  the  more  he  watched  her  after  that 
morning,  the  more  at  ease  about  her  he 
felt.  A  chastened  cheerfulness  replaced 
her  former  fitful,  varying  spirits.  She 
lived  in  hope  that  was  not  feverish  and 
flickering,  but  calm  and  equable. 

Eldon  had  said :  “You  know  that  he 
loves  you !”  So  Eldon  had  seen  that  she’ 
was  loved.  This  was  enough. 

Now  she  accused  herself  as  having 
been  cold  and  suspicious.  Her  mystical 
love  and  worship  encircled  her  absent 
hero  brightly.  She  thought  of  him  as  of 
one  whose  sensitive,  spiritualized  nature 
she  had  wounded  by  assumed  coldness, 
disappointed  by  ungenerous  pride,  yet 
who  loved  her,  and  had  gone  out  into 
the  world  to  fight  for  better  right  to 
win  her. 

As  Eldon  says,  “  I  am  proud  and  im¬ 
patient,  but  when  he  returns  he  shall 
find  me  so  no  longer,”  Beatrice  often  re¬ 
peated  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“  A  year  ago !  A  year  ago !”  Beatrice 
murmured  to  herself  when  the  next  spring 
sun  shone  upon  her.  “  What  is  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  waiting  ?  I  am  worthily  loved. 
He  speaks  to  me  in  his  poetry.  Who 
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else  could  speak  so  beautiful! j?  It  is 
strangely  sweet  to  triumph  in  his  success ;  | 
when  the  world  praises  him,  to  smile  f 
secretly  and  say,  ‘  I  am  his  friend  when 
the  world  blames  him,  to  smile  in  j)ity  of 
the  w’orhl,  and  still  say,  ‘  lie  is  my  friend;’  I 
I  understand  him,  only  I.”  ! 

So  Beatrice  mused,  tenderly  stroking  ' 
Fleda’s  bright  head,  which  was  leant  j 
ag:iiiist  her  knee.  i 

“  I  wish  Mr.  Anniston  would  como  this  ; 
spring,”  the  child  observed.  “  I  did  like  ; 
sitting  with  him  by  the  river,  and  watch-  j 
ing  the  little  ripples  run  after  one  another.  ^ 
I  did  like  him  so  much  !” 

“  Talking  of  Anniston,”  Eldon  8.aid,  j 
feeling  in  his  pocket,  “  here's  an  account  ; 
of  both  words  and  deeds  of  Henry  Annisf- 1 
ton’s.”  Eldon  drew  out  a  newspa|>er.  ■ 
Fleda  and  3Ir8.  Smith  looked  full  of  in-  j 
terest,  but  Beatrice  was  apparently  still  | 
lost  in  her  own  thoughts.  On  her  knee  ! 
lay  a  magazine  containing  a  poem  of  | 
Tyreiuain’s.  I 

“  Fleda,  I’ll  try  .and  make  you  under- 1 
stand  that  your  friend  is  a  hero  after  his  | 
own  fashion.”  Her  brother  lifted  the  I 
lii\>ed  girl  upon  his  knee,  unfolded  his  { 
]>aper,  and  glanced  over  it.  j 

“  Anniston  had  to  go  into  a  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  people  are  so  miserable  ! 
that  they  h.ave  grown  wicked,  to  get  in¬ 
formation  .about  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed  there,”  Eldon  began.  Here 
Beatrice  looked  up  warningly,  and  Fleda 
shuddered ;  so  Eldon  left  out  one  part  of 
the  story,  and  went  on  : 

“Anniston  w'ent  alone.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  search  and  inquiries,  and 
most  likely  the  guilty  man  began  to  think 
he  should  be  taken.  One  night  Henry 
M'as  in  the  country  late,  he  had  just 
crossed  a  bridge  over  a  deep,  rapid  river, 
when  a  man  rushed  out  upon  him  from 
behind  a  group  of  firs.  Henry  presented 
his  pistol,  but  the  fellow  was  too  dc8|>erate 
to  be  frightened,  and  attacked  him  furi¬ 
ously.  Anniston  then  threw  his  pistol 
into  the  river,  that  it  might  not  be  used 
against  him,  and  struggled  with  the  rnf- 
fi.an.  He  is  strong ;  but  the  other  was 
mad  with  despair,  and  w'as  armed  with  a 
knife.  Anniston  received  a  stab,  and  loss 
of  blood  weakened  him.  It  was  dark ; 
in  the  struggle  they  ^ot  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  edge  of  the  river;  the  bank  gave 
tvay  beneath  their  feet ;  they  both  fell  in. 
Anniston  can  swim  well ;  he  soon  reached 
the  bank.  It  happened  that  the  moon 


shone  out  then  for  a  few  moments,  and 
he  saw  his  enemy  struggling  frantically 
in  the  water  at  some  distance.  Henry, 
spite  of  weakness,  succeeded  by  desperate 
efforts  in  reaching  the  man,  and  dragging 
him  up  the  bank.  Then  he  lost  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  did  not  know  what  ha|>- 
pened  till  he  found  himself  lying  on  a 
heap  of  heather  in  a  dark,  smoky  hovel ; 
through  the  half-open  door,  he  saw  that 
it  was  broad  sunny  d.ayliglit  outside.  His 
wound  had  been  bound  up,  and  beside 
him  were  set  bread  and  water.  He  was 
alone.  So  he  lay  for  hours,  unable  to 
move.  Towards  evening  a  surgeon  came, 
who  said  he  had  been  directed  to  the  spot 
by  a  wild-looking  man,  who  had  escaped 
a.s  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Of  course 
Anniston  was  soon  removed  to  better 
quarters,  but  they  say  that  it  will  be  long 
before  he  completely  recovers  from  the 
effects  of  this  adventure.  There,  Fleda; 
there  is  a  story  for  you !” 

“  Did  the  murderer  escape  ?”  .asked 
Mrs  Smith. 

“  He  was  taken  a  few  days  after  and 
convicted  on  the  evidence  Anniston  h.ad 
collected.  Mrs.  Smith,  you  c.an  read 
further  particulars  here.  You  will  also 
find  a  bnef  account  of  Anniston's  speech  : 
he  made  a  strong  case  against  capital 
punishment  out  of  the  affair,  ilwelling 
upon  the  indestructible  seeds  of  nobleness 
still  existing  in  the  nature  even  of  a  mur¬ 
derer,  as  evinced  by  his  gratitiule  to  one 
who  had  saved  his  life.  It  is  ho|)ed  that 
in  consequence  of  Anniston’s  appeal  the 
man’s  sentence  will  be  commuted  to  trans¬ 
portation.  Beatrice,  I  should  like  you  to 
look  at  this  paper.” 

But  Beatrice  had  noisele^ly  vanished, 
h.ad  glided  down  the  garden. 

“  i)ear  me !  it  is  almost  time  Miss 
Kington  dres-sed.  It  is  such  a  long 
drive  to  the  ‘  Elms,’  ”  Mrs.  Smith  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  I  had  been  thinking  so  of  poor  Mr. 
Anniston  that  I  had  forgotten  about  Be.a- 
trice’s  grand  ball,”  Elfleda  said  ;  she  still 
kept  her  place  on  Eldon’s  knee. 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  stood  still  under  a 
great  elm,  to  be  blown  upon  by  the  wind 
always  stirrring  there.  Her  peace  had 
been  ruffled.  She  grew  pale  with  pa.s- 
sionate  p.antiug  pain ;  her  uplifted  eyes 
brimmed  over  with  an  agony  of  longing. 
For  the  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  must 
die  did  she  not  soon  hear  the  voice  and 
touch  the  hand  of  her  poet-lover,  her 
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hero  ;  have  proof  of  that  love  and  noble¬ 
ness  in  which  she  had  fancied  she  so 
firmly  believed. 

A  few  hours  later  she  was  the  cynosure 
of  many  eyes  in  the  crowded  drawing¬ 
rooms  at  “  the  Elms.”  By  and  by,  raising 
a  glance  full  of  languor,  after  making 
scornfully  courteous  acknowledgment  of 
some  tvell-got-up,  pretty  sjMjech,  her  eyes 
were  met  by  Mr.  Tyremain’s — only  for  an 
instant ;  a  movement  in  the  crow'd  had 
opened  a  vista  which  was  soon  blocked  up 
again.  Disdain  and  weariness  left  Bea¬ 
trice’s  face ;  a  soft,  satisfied  smile  dawmed 
upon  it. 

“  Do  you  know  that  a  prophet  is  among 
us  to  night.  Miss  Kington  ?”  her  partner 
presently  asked  Beatrice.  “  Tyremain  is 
here.” 

“  So  I  perceive.” 

“  Perhaps  vou  know  something  of  him  ; 
a  strange,  riighty  man  he  is,  I  hear. 
These  geniuses  are  dangerous  beings,  I 
.always  think;  very  well  on  show',  in  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  for  every  d.ay  life  and  every 
day  uses  defend  me  Kom  them  !” 

”  No  doubt  your  prayer  will  be  heard, 
Mr.  Mardon  :  ‘ like  to  like’  is  the  rule  of 
the  world;  you  know  eagles- will  always 
be  solitary  birds,  w’hile  lowlier  birds  con¬ 
gregate  ;  still  tliere  is  this  to  be  said  for 
the  jK)or  eagle,  it  can,  on  occasion,  walk 
the  earth ;  now  the  less  noble  bird  can 
not  soar  like  an  eagle,  even  on  occa¬ 
sion.” 

”  Ila,  ha !  very  true.”  The  dance  W’.as 
ended  ;  the  gentleman  bowed  .and  escaped 
from  Be.atrice  as  soon  as  she  sat  down, 
near  a  w'indow  in  a  less  crowded  room. 
She  was  half-hidden  by  the  draj^ery,  and 
presently  remained  alone.  The  window 
was  open  down  to  the  ground ;  lawn  and 
shrubbery  were  steeped  in  moonlight. 
Beatrice  gazed  out. 

“  Beatrice,  come  out  to  me !”  a  voice 
from  a  sh.adowcd  place  said  softly.  The 
girl  started,  but  she  stepjKjd  out  upon  the 
terrat^e.  Mr.  Tvremain  drew  the  window- 
curtain  behind  ^ler,  and  then  gazed  at  her 
as  he  might  have  gazed  at  a  lovely,  life¬ 
like  picture.  She  stood  there  in  ”  splen¬ 
dor  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearl  ”  and 
floating  enchantment  of  filmy  lace,  the 
moonlight  "l.ancing  on  her  snowy  neck 
and  arm.s.  She  looked  regal,  save  for  the 
modestly  downcast  eyes  that  w’ould  not 
meet  his,  but  were  fastened  on  the  rich- 
hued  bouquet  she  held. 

Gilbert  Tyremain,  if  you  had  been  a 


true  poet,  you  would  then  h.ave  been  a 
true  man!  you  would  have  wooe<l  I'or 
your  wife  this  wom.nn,  who,  as  you  l>e- 
lieved  in  your  ])roud  heart,  loved  you 
entirely.  He  drew  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

“  You  are  more  be.atitiful  th.nn  ever, 
Beatrice,  my  perfect  |»oem  !”  he  said,  .as 
he  led  her  down  the  terr.ace  steps,  down 
the  soft,  sloping  lawn,  farther  and  farther 
awav  from  the  house. 

‘‘You  are  less  sane  than  ever,”  she 
might  well  have  answered,  but  .she  glided 
on  by  his  side  unresistingly.  It  was  all 
as  a  dream.  Her  comp.anion  poured  out 
my8tic.al,  musical-sounding  praises  of  her 
beauty  and  that  of  the  moonlit  night, 
leading  her  now  across  the  dew-laden 
grass  in  the  park,  heedless  of  the  moisture 
which  soon  soaked  through  the  white 
8.atin  slippers.  Presently  he  paused,  plac¬ 
ing  Beatrice  half  in  moonlight,  half  in 
shadow  of  drooping  branches,  ‘‘The 
‘  Evening’  to  my  ‘  Morning  !’  ”  he  said. 
‘‘They  will  be  perfect,  those  two  poems. 
All  yours,  Beatrice — interpretations  my 
genius  gives  of  your  beauty.” 

The  wind  moaned  round  Beatrice 
chilly ;  she  shivered. 

‘‘  I  must  go  in,  it  is  so  cold.  And  I 
shall  be  missed.  It  is  a  lovely  night ;  but 
I  must  not  8t.ay  any  longer.”  She  made 
an  eflbrt  to  brejik  througli  her  dreaminess 
an<l  speak  in  a  matter-ot-fiict  tone. 

Ho  continued  to  gaze  at  her,  but  did 
not  answer.  After  .a  few  moments  she 
strove  to  draw  her  hand  from  his  arm, 
saying  :  ‘‘  Indeed  you  must  let  me  go.” 

‘‘Nay,  stay!  Let  them  miss  you.  You 
will  not  leave  me  so  soon.” 

‘‘  It  is  so  cold ;  and  Eldon  Avill  be 
angrv.” 

”  You  would  brave  Eldon’s  anger  for 
me.” 

‘‘  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Tyremain,  if  you 
please.” 

“You  draw  your  hand  away!  you 
speak  strangely.  You  turn  from  me!” 

“  I  do.” 

The  night  wind  seemed  to  blow  through 
her,  to  her  very  heart. 

“  But  you  shall  not.”  He  tried  to  draw 
her  closer.  “  Beatrice !  you  love  me !” 
His  eyes  gleamed  fiercely. 

She  recoiled  from  him,  and  said:  “  You 
have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  thus.” 

“  I  have  the  right  your  soul  gives  me. 
You  are  mine.  All  beautiful  things  are 
mine.  You  love  me.  You  know  you 
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lov4  me/’  Again  he  seized  her  hand,  but 
she  freed  it  decidedly. 

’*Sir,  you  have  mistaken  me  and  I  have 
much  mistaken  you.  If  you  were  what  I 
have  thought  you,  you  would  not  speak 
to  any  w'otnan  thus.” 

She  led  him,  and  went  towards  the 
house.  The  last  look  he  had  from  her 
white  face  showed  it  ineffably  sad.  He 
gazed  after  her,  muttered  to  himself,  then, 
when  he  saw  Eldon  approaching,  plunged 
into  the  wood  behind  him.  Eldon  had 


missed,  and  came  to  seek  his  sister.  He 
wrapped  a  shawl  he  carried  round  her, 
and  said  no  w'ord  of  reproach.  He  had 
seen  Tyremain. 

‘‘  Let  us  go  home,”  Beatrice  pleaded  in 
a  low,  heart  broken  tone. 

“  If  you  wish,  love ;  but  we  were  to 
have  staid  till  morning.” 

“  Let  us  go  home.  I  am  going  to  be 
ill.  Dear  Eldon,  let  us  go  home.” 

They  went  home. 

(OOSCLUDZO  IH  KBXr  ITUHBER.) 


Prom  the  Doblin  Untrerfltr  Magaiine. 

VONVED  THE  DANE-COUNT  OF  ELSINORE. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

IXTRODCCTORT. 

In  1849,  I  resided  for  a  few  months 
near  the  famous  fishing  village  of  New- 
haven,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Within  a  stone’s  cast  there  w'as  a  cottage, 
where  a  stranger  also  sojourned.  He  was 
apparently  a  morose,  unsocial  being,  and 
frequently  as  I  had  met  him  during  our 
mutual  wanderings,  along  the  sea-shore 
from  Granton  to  Cramond,  I  yet  had 
never  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  enter 
into  conversation.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
dark-complexioned  man,  of  fifty,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  although  invariably  attired 
in  a  very  plain,  not  to  sa^  coarse  fashion, 
there  was  a  something  in  his  mien  that 
stamped  him  a  gentlem.an  born.  His  as- 
]>ect  was  wild  and  melancholy,  and  his 
voice  had  a  bitter,  wailing  intonation, 
suggestive  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  strife 
— perhaps  also  of  sin  and  crime.  I  grew' 
interested  in  this  singular  pereonage,  and 
knowing  that  hU  landlady  was  a  sw'orn 
gossip  of  mine,  I  availed  myself  of  this 
channel  to  acquire  information  concerning 
him.  All  that  even  his  own  landlady 
knew,  was,  that  he  came  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Newhaven  a  twelvemonth  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  ever  since  been  her  lodger. 
The  name  he  g^ve  was  Marmaduke  Dun- 


raven,  an  “  unco  queer-fashed”  name,  as 
she  observed;  but  what  his  profession 
was,  or  had  been,  she  could  not  even 
guess.  He  appeared  to  have  a  small  yet 
regular  income,  lived  economically,  and 
paid  her  punctually.  He  had  not  a  single 
acquaintance,  shunned  all  observation,  and 
was  exceedingly  reserved.  He  spent  his 
time  out  of  doors  in  sea-side  rambles,  and 
when  in-doors,  did  nothing  but  W'rite,  and 
pore  over  old  manuscripts  and  books 
in  divers  unknown  tongues.  He  would 
sometimes  mutter  to  himself  what  she 
called  “  heathen  gibberish”  for  houi*8, 
when  a  “  dark  fit”  came  over  him,  but  she 
nevertheless  thought  him  a  good  man  at 
heart,  whatever  his  former  life  might  have 
been,  concerning  which  she  had  “  her 
misgivings” — and  instanced  several  acts 
of  charity  and  real  benevolence  he  had 
performed  towards  the  poor  fisher  folks 
and  their  families.  His  correspondence 
was  very  limited,  for  he  had  only  received 
three  letters  during  his  year’s  sojourn. 
And  this  w'as  all  that  honest  Luckie  Ma¬ 
crae  could  tell  of  her  inexplicable  lodger. 

One  evening  I  pondered  the  matter 
over,  and,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  my 
pipe,  exclaimed,  “  There  is  a  Mystery  in 
our  village — unmiestionably,  a  Mystery  !” 

About  a  week  subsequently  a  fearful 
storm  raged  all  day  and  night,  and  from 
'  my  window  I  watched  the  foaming  sea 
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•with  great  anxiety,  for  I  knew  that  a  | 
large  fleet  of  the  open  fishing-boats  were  : 
out.  As  I  looked  8ympathizin|i'ly  at  the 
groups  of  fisher-wives  in  their  picturesque  ! 
attire,  I  thought  how  mournfully  true  was  | 
the  song  of  “  Caller  Herrin’ i 

“  Wha’ll  buy  caller  herrin’  ?  [ 

They’re  bonnie  fish  and  hilsum  fairin’ ; 

Wha’ll  buy  caller  herrin’ 

New  drawn  free  the  Forth  ? 

When  ye  were  sleepin’  on  your  pillows 

Dreamt  ye  ought  o’  our  puir  fellows, 

Darkling,  as  they  faced  the  billows, 

A’  to  fill  the  woven  willows 

“  Wha’ll  buy  my  caller  herrin’  ? 

They're  no  brought  here  without  brave 
darin’ ; 

Buy  my  caller  herrin*. 

Ye  little  ken  their  worth. 

Wha’ll  buy  my  caller  herrin’  ? 

Oh !  ye  may  call  them  vulgar  fairin’ : 

Wire*  and  mithera',  maiat  deapairinf, 

Ca'  them  live*  o'  men  P' 

A  bright  calm  morning  succeeded  the  | 
storm.  I  mingled  among  the  fisher-folks,  ] 
all  of  w'hom  knew  me  by  sight  and  asked  ! 
what  tidings  they  had  about  their  friends  I 
at  sea.  A  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  ; 
but  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  concluded  that  the 
bo.ats  had  run  for  shelter  into  the  harbors 
along  the  south-eastern  coast.  ' 

As  I  was  returning  home  who  should  ^ 
run  out  of  her  cottage  to  accost  me  but 
Luckie  Macrae.  The  good  woman  was 
evidently  much  excited,  and  the  moment 
she  came  up  she  vehemently  cried  : 

“  Eh,  sir  1  but  what  an  awfu’  nicht  I 
hae  gane  through !  Ye  hae  heerd,  nac 
muckle  doot,  aboot  it  a’  ?” 

I  ima^ned  she  alluded  to  the  storm,  and 
the  dubious  fate  of  the  fishermen  at  sea, 
but  she  quickly  undeceived  me. 

“Deea  it’s  no  that.  Ye  dinna  ken, 
but  O  sirl  ye  maun  gang  intil  the  hoose 
and  see  him  !  lie’ll  no  last  raair  than  till 
the  turning  o’  the  tide,  I’m  thinking,  and 
what  maun  a  puir  lone  body  like  me  do  in 
siccan  a  strait  ?  Lord8.ake,  sir,  come  alang, 
for  ye  can  speak  wi’  him,  and  will  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  that’s  mair  than  the  likes 
o’  me  can  do.” 

“  What,  is  it  your  lodger  ?  Is  he  ill,  or 
dying  as  you  seem  to  fancy  ?”  said  I,  as¬ 
tonished. 

*  A  species  of  basket  in  which  the  fisher-wives 
carry  the  herrings  for  sale. 


“  Fancy !  deil  hae’t,  there’s  no  a  bit  o 
fancy  aboot  it.  The  doctor  says  he  canna 
bide  ower  the  day,  and  it’s  no  impossible 
he  may  flit  awa’  in  twa  or  three  hoors. 
Eh,  Lordsake,  it’s  a’  thegither  extrord- 
iiar’ !” 

Shocked  at  this  intelligence,  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  accompanied  Luckie  into  her  house, 
where  she  bade  me  sit  down  a  moment  in 
her  own  little  parlor,  ere  introducing  me 
to  her  dying  lodger  in  his  room  over¬ 
head. 

“  Bide  a  wee,  sir,”  said  she,  and  bust¬ 
ling  to  the  closet,  she  brought  forth  a 
bottle  and  glasses,  saying:  ‘‘Ye  maun 
e’en  tak’  schnaps  afore  ye  gang  intil  yond’ 
puir  creetur,  for  ye  will  see  an  awsorae 
sight,  and  aiblins  hear  uncanny  things,  I 
dinna  ken.  Eh,  sir,  the  way  he  has  talked 
and  maundered  all  nicht  lang  was  fcar- 
fu’!” 

She  then  rapidly  related  to  me  the 
whole  history  of  his  sudden  illness.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  was  in  his  usual  health 
until  the  previous  morning,  when  the 
postman  brought  him  a  letter,  and  when 
he  had  read  it  she  avowed  that  he  gave 
an  “  eldritch  screech,”  and  raved  like  a 
man  demented.  She  was  alarmed,  and 
attempted  to  soothe  and  condole  with 
him,  supposing  that  he  had  received  news 
of  some  domestic  calamity,  but  he  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  her  presence, 
j  and  after  reading  the  fatal  letter  over  and 
I  over  again,  he  thrust  it  in  the  fire,  and  in 
a  state  of  frightful  agitation  opened  his 
drawers  and  cast  heap  after  heap  of  pa¬ 
pers  and  documents  on  the  floor,  all  of 
w’hich  he  successively  thrust  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  muttering  to  himself 
like  a  maniac  all  the  while.  Poor  Luckie 
was  so  alarmed  that  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  he  instantly  locked  himself  in, 
and  remained  tolerably  quiet  for  several 
hours,  until  she  was  startled  by  a  heavy 
fall  on  his  floor,  succeeded  by  struggling. 

I  Running  np-stairs  she  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  received  no  reply  beyond  a 
stifled  groan.  Luckie  then  flew  for  help, 
j  and  the  door  W'as  forced  open  by  the  fish¬ 
ermen  she  had  summoned.  An  appalling 
sight  met  their  view.  The  books  and 
other  little  properties  of  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  w'ere  scattered  in  every  direc- 
j  tion,  and  he  himself  was  lying  in  an  insen¬ 
sible  condition  on  the  floor,  soaked  in 
blood.  At  first  they  im.agined  he  had  cut 
his  throat  or  stabbed  himself,  but  they 
soon  perceived  that  he  had  simply  burst  a 
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blood-vessel  from  mental  excitement.  He 
was  immediately  placed  in  his  bed,  and  a 
doctor  did  all  that  human  skill  could  to 

1)romote  his  recovery.  The  unhappy  man 
)y  degrees  became  fully  sensible,  and  his 
first  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  doctor, 
whom  he  be.sought  to  tell  him  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  in  mortal  danger  ?  The 
reply,  couched  gently  but  explicitly,  was 
in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  the  patient 
manifested  little  emotion,  merely  remark¬ 
ing  that  for  his  part  he  was  not  in  such 
love  with  life  as  to  murmur  at  the  pros¬ 
ect  of  exchanging  it  for  a  better  state  of 
eing.  The  doctor  felt  it  a  duty  to  point¬ 
edly  ask  poor  Dunraven  whether  he  would 
not  wdsh  for  his  friends  to  be  instantly 
communicated  with,  but  the  response  was 
a  stern  negative.  In  vain  did  the  worthy 
doctor  press  the  point,  for  U unraven  de¬ 
cisively  replied  that  there  was  no  one  liv¬ 
ing  whom  he  cared  should  know  whether 
he  himself  was  alive  or  dead. 

The  doctor  g.ave  imperative  orders  to 
Luckie  and  her  gossips  to  keep  the  dying 
man — for  dying  he  was,  and  no  earthly 
j)ower  could  long  avert  the  doom — as 
quiet  ;is  possible  ;  and  meanwhile  he  sent 
a  friend  of  his,  a  clergyman,  to  visit  and 

5)ray  with  and  for  the  friendless  str.anger. 
)unraven  thanked  the  minister  for  his 
attendance,  listened  attentively  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  exhortations,  and  fervently  cried 
‘  Amen  ”  to  the  prayer  uttered  on  his  be- 
lialf  by  the  kneeling  divine. 

All  night  the  landlady  said  he  had  re¬ 
mained  aw.ake,  and  notwithstanding  his 
bodily  exhaustion  his  mind  was  evidently 
pretematurally  active,  and  he  h.ad  mutter¬ 
ed  to  himself  for  hours  in  a  way  she  could 
not  undeiatJind.  The  doctor  had  repeat¬ 
edly  called  and  done  his  utmost,  and  now 
he  had  just  told  her  that  her  lodger  could 
not  possibly  survive  the  d.ay. 

Wben  Luckie  concluded,  I  expre.ssed 
my  anxious  •wash  at  once  to  visit  this 
mysterious  man,  and  she  led  me  to  his 
room.  On  entering,  the  woman  in  attend¬ 
ance  made  a  sign  of  caution,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  had  sunk  in  a  troubled  sleep.  I 
stepped  lightly  to  his  bed,  and  silently 
contemplated  the  appalling  example  be¬ 
fore  me  of  the  consequences  of  yielding  to 
unbridled  passion,  no  matter  how  evoked. 
He  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with  both  arms 
stretched  on  the  outside  of  the  coverlet, 
and  the  clothes  partially  thrust  off  his 
breast  by  his  own  unconscious  act.  His 
tineaments  were  deadly  white — and  this 


struck  me  the  more  as,  when  in  hea’tli, 
his  complexion  was  very  dark — but  calm 
and  indic.ative  of  extreme  physic.^!  pros¬ 
tration.  His  features  were  strongly  mark¬ 
ed,  an*l  his  grizzled  hair  was  yet  matted 
in  some  places  with  gouts  of  dry  blootl. 
A  sm.all  streak  of  bloody  foam  slowly 
oozed  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  when 
his  lips  nervou.sly  twitched.  Both  hands 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  once  or  twice 
he  uplifted  and  slightly  shook  them  with 
what  seemed  a  menacing  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  gave  a  prolonged 
sigh,  and  awoke.  He  turned  over  on  his 
right  side,  and  his  wild  dark  eyes  gazed 
first  at  his  Landlady'  and  then  at  myself. 
He  recognized  me  instantly,  and  nodiled 
his  head,  but  did  not  speak.  I  drew 
nearer,  and  expressing  my  sympathy  with 
his  condition,  said  that  I  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  upon  him  to  offer  my 
services  in  any  shape  he  would  commaiui, 
adding,  that  I  knew  by  personal  expe¬ 
rience  what  it  is  to  be  stretched  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  in  a  strange  land. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  offered  me  his 
hand  to  shake. 

“  You  are  very  kind,  sir,”  said  he,  “  but 
vou  are  in  error  when  you  suppose  me  to 
l>e  a  foreigner.” 

“  Pardon  me,  but  can  not  I  commu¬ 
nicate  on  your  behalf  with  your  friends  y” 

“Friends!”  exclaimed  he,  bitterly,  “  I 
have  no  friends,  and  if  I  had,  I  would 
rather  die  unknown  to  them.” 

“  It  is  very  shocking !”  I  involuntarily 
murmured. 

“Not  more  shocking  than  true ;”  was 
the  cool  resjKinse.  “  But  you  mean  kind¬ 
ly — pray  be  seated.” 

I  willingly  complied. 

“  My  hours,”  resumed  he,  “  are  num¬ 
bered — it  may  be  my  very  minutes — and 
I  wish  to  turn  my  face  to  the  wall.  Yon 
are  a  stranger,  but  you  say  that  you  will 
do  .all  that  you  can  for  me  ?” 

“Your  la.st  wishes  shall  be  solemnly  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  utmost  in  my  power.” 

“  Thanks.” 

He  beckoned  to  his  landlady,  and  poor 
Luckie  approached,  with  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  for  with  all  his  eccentricities, 
she  had  grown  much  attached  to  lier 
lodger. 

“Open  the  bottom-draw’cr,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  a  cabinet,  “  and  bring  the  box 
you  will  find  in  it.” 

Luckie  did  as  desired,  and  drew  fiu  th 
a  small  iron  box,  which  she  placed  on  a 
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chair  within  hU  reach.  He  presned  a 
secret  8[>riii{;  in  its  side,  and  the  lid  flew 
ojK-Mi.  He  then  emptied  the  contents  on 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  having  previously 
been  propped  up  with  pillows  at  his  own 
request.  Those  contents  appeared  to  be 
souvenirs.  There  was  a  locket  or  two,  a 
small  French  Testament,  a  pocket  com¬ 
pass,  a  silver  snuff-box,  a  finely  embroid¬ 
ered  muslin  handkerchief,  a  curious  gold 
seal,  a  book-mark  of  green  silk,  and  a 
miniature  portrait  in  a  plain  ebony  c.ase, 
with  a  long  black  ribbon  looped  to  it. 
The  «lying  man  took  up  one  article  .after 
another,  and  I  observed  that  he  set  his 
teeth  firmly  together  as  he  did  so.  The 
embroidered  handkerchief  he  clutched  in 
his  h.and,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  sup¬ 
pressed  emotion  as  he  laid  it  by  his  side. 
One  by  one  he  replaced  in  the  box  every 
other  article  except  it  and  the  miniature. 
The  latter  he  held  in  both  hands,  and 
gazed  at  it  absorbingly.  At  length  tears 
started  in  his  eyes  and  slowly  trickled 
<lown  his  wasted  cheeks.  I  obtained  a 
single  glance  at  the  portrait,  and  per¬ 
ceived  tliat  it  was  that  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  her  autograph  at  the  bottom.  What 
the  name  was,  however,  I  did  not  deci¬ 
pher.  He  gra.sped  the  handkerchief 
-  anew,  and  pressed  it  to  his  face,  mur¬ 
muring  : 

“There,  it  has  wiped  aw.ay  the  last 
tears  I  shall  ever  shed !” 

The  next  moment  he  imprinted  a  long, 
clinging  kiss  on  the  miniature,  and  pa.ss- 
ing  the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  placed  the 
portrait  over  his  heart  wdth  the  back  part 
of  the  frame  uppermost.  Then  he  thrust 
the  handkerchief  upon  it,  and  carefully 
buttoned  his  shirt  over  all.  I  guessed 
wh.at  was  about  to  ensue. 

Turning  to  me,  he  fixed  his  piercing 
eyes  full  on  mine,  as  though  he  w'ould 
read  ray  very  soul,  .and  hoarsely  cried  : 

“  You  will  sacredly  keep  a  promise  you 
make  to  a  dying  man,  unknown  though 
he  be  ?” 

“  By  my  dearest  hopes,  I  will !” 

“  Then  hearken.  When  I  am  dead  let 
no  h.and  remove  this  miniature  and  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  my  cold  breast — let  no  eye 
even  look  upon  them — and  let  them  be 
buried  with  me.  Do  you  promise  ?” 

“  Most  solemnly  I  do.” 

“  Swear  it !”  exclaimed  he,  with  start¬ 
ling  energy,  suddenly  taking  the  little 
French  Testament  from  the  box,  and 
placing  it  in  my  hand,  “  swear  by  your 
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faith  in  this  book  that  you  will  do  all  that 
I  require  I” 

I  kissed  the  Testament,  and  exclaimed : 

“  I  will  do  it,  so  help  me,  God !” 

“  I  am  content,”  sighed  he,  sinking  back, 
“  and  now  I  shall  die  happily !” 

The  landlady  offered  him  a  mixture  left 
by  the  doctor,  and  he  swallowed  it  with 
avidity.  Then  he  roused  himself,  and 
exclaimed  almost  cheerfully : 

“  My  time  draws  nigh — death  is  sh.ak- 
ing  my  la.st  sands  of  life  !” 

“Do  you  think  your  dissolution  so 
near  ?”  said  I,  whilst  a  feeling  of  profound 
awe  crept  over  me ;  for  never  yet  had 
I  sat  by  a  death-bed,  and  witnessed  the 
la.st  struggle  between  time  and  eternity  in 
a  mortal  breast. 

“  Ay,”  murmured  he,  rather  soliloquiz¬ 
ing  than  replying  to  me,  “  for  she  hovered 
around  me  last  night,  radiant  in  her  im- 
mort.al  loveline.ss — a  loveliness  wondrous 
even  on  earth,  but  transcendent  now  that 
she  soars  on  angel-Aving  in  Paradise — and 
she  pointed  heavenward,  and  smiled,  and 
beckoned  me  to  come  and  share  her 
blissful  abiding  place  for  aye.  Ere  another 
midnight  I  shall  be  with  her.” 

“  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?”  I  ventured 
to  ask. 

An  inexplicable  smile  flitted  athwart 
his  lineaments,  and  a  dazzling  unearthly 
gleam  shot  from  his  eyes. 

“  What  have  I  been  saying  ?  It  is  no¬ 
thing  !”  .and  the  smile  deepened  in  its 
mysterious  potency. 

He  passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  over 
his  brow,  and  then  in  a  low  .abstracted 
voice  asked  for  his  writing-desk.  It  was 
held  to  him,  and  opening  it,  he  took  from 
out  a  private  drawer  a  small  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes. 

“Here,”  said  he,  “you  see  all  the 
money  I  am  possesed  of — but  no  matter  ! 
there  is  more  than  I  have  lived  to 
spend.” 

“  Have  you  any  instructions  to  give  for 
its  dispos.al  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  ’twill  be  better.  Write 
down  what  I  dictate.” 

I  dipped  a  pen,  and  taking  a  sheet  of 
paper  prepared  to  write  down  literally  his 
last  bequests. 

“  I  have  here,”  said  he,  “  seventy-five 
pounds.  I  wish  to  be  buried  as  pnv.ate- 
Iv  and  cheaply  as  possible.  Remember 
that.” 

“  It  shall  be  as  you  desire.” 

“Not  at  this  place,”  continued  he. 

35 
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“  Take  me  to  Craraond*  churchyard — ’tia 
a  sweet  spot,  and  I  h.ave  often  thought 
of  late  that  I  should  like  to  sleep  there. 
Near  the  wall  are  two  grand  old  syca¬ 
more  trees,  and  I  wish  to  be  buried  be¬ 
tween  them,  for  when  the  wind  blows, 
their  gnarled  interlaced  limbs  will  play  a 
requiem  as  wild  and  melancholy  as  his  life 
has  been  who  will  rest  below.” 

I  shuddered  at  this  strange  fancy ;  but  | 
I  had  myself  often  stood  beneath  the  j 
churchyard  wall,  and  listened  to  the  very  I 
peculiar  eerie  moaning  the  fantastic  limbs  I 
of  the  ancient  trees  in  question  make  in  j 
windy  weather,  and  therefore  I  knew  | 
Dunraven’s  mind  was  not  w'andering. 

“  Rear  no  sculptured  emblem,  no  stone, 
no  memorial  over  me,  but  plant  a  red- 
rose  tree  at  ray  head,  and  a  cypress  at  my  | 
feet.  Slie'^  sadly  added  be,  “  was  the  , 
rose,  and  I  the  cypress.”  j 

After  a  pause :  “  Be  sure,”  reiterated 
he,  eagerly,  “  that  you  raise  no  stone  :  let ! 
my  grave  be  nameless ;  let  there  be ; 
nau^t  to  indicate  where  the  wanderer  : 
found  his  final  abiding-place  on  earth.” 

1  carefully  noted  down  all  he  said,  and  ' 
assured  him  that  his  minutest  requests ! 
should  be  literally  complied  with. 

“And  now,”  resumed  he,  “for the  dis¬ 
posal  of  my  little  all.  Let  the  physician  i 
and  those  who  have  attended  me  be  duly  j 
paid,  and  when  the  exiM^nses  of  my  fune¬ 
ral  are  also  deducted,  1  bequeath  the  en¬ 
tire  re.sidue  of  the  money  to  my  honest 
landlady  here.  She  is  a  |x>or  widow,  and 
has  been  unremitting  iu  her  kind  atten- 1 
tions  to  me  during  the  whole  of  my  so- ; 
journ  with  her.”  ; 

Poor  Luckie  was  so  overcome  at  this  | 
speech,  tliat  she  sobbed  like  a  child  and 
moaned : 

“  Nae,  nae,  it’s  you  who  have  been  owre 
ude  to  me  ami  m^  poor  feytherless 
aims,  for  ye  hae  a  kind  feeling  heart  o’ 
yeer  ain,  .and  I  always  said  it !  Kh  !  it’s 
no  the  siller  that  I  wad  value  a  bodle,  gin’ 

I  could  ainly  see  ye  weel  aince  mair.”  , 
Dunraven  looked  kindly  at  her,  and 
shook  his  head  in  silence.  He  next  be¬ 
queathed  to  me  the  whole  of  his  books, 
manuscripts,  and  little  personal  souvenirs, 
in  spite  of  my  reluctance  to  accept  them. 
He  was  peremptory  on  this  point,  and  at 

•  Crsmond  ii  a  fine  old  village  a  few  miles  Airther 
op  the  Firth,  and,  although  close  upon  the  shore,  it 
as  embosomed  with  treei,  and  situated  in  Uio  midst 
of  k>ve|j  rural  acenery. 


length  I  acceded.  Ilia  worldly  matters 
were  now  arranged,  he  said,  to  his  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction,  and  he  sank  back  for 
a  while,  .and  covered  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  whilst  the  fingers  of  the  other  rapid¬ 
ly  opened  and  closed  over  the  coverlet, 
with  that  clutching  motion  so  common  in 
the  case  of  the  dying.  Soon  he  aroused 
himsclt^  and  requested  that  the  window 
of  his  room,  which  overlooked  the  sea, 
might  be  thrown  wide  open.  This  w.a8 
done,  and  as  he  reclined  back  on  the  pil¬ 
lows,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful 
broad  Firth,  and  the  sunlit  hills  of  the  op¬ 
posite  coast  of  Fife.  Long  and  earnestly, 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain,  did  he  gaze,  and  his  eye  glanced 
understandingly  at  the  different  vessels  iu 
sight — some  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  others 
under  sail  up  or  dowm  the  Firth. 

“  Never  more,”  exclaimed  he,  sighing 
heavily,  “  shall  I  feel  the  bounding  motion 
of  a  buoyant  bark  !  Many’s  the  cruise 
that  I  have  made  on  nearly  every  ocean 
and  sea  of  this  world,  but  my  voyage  of 
life  is  ended,  and  1  sliall  soon  anchor  in 
the  ocean  of  eternity.” 

“  You  have  been  a  sailor?” 

“  A  sailor  !  ay,  and  what  is  more  than 
a  sailor,  a  thorough  seaman,”  answered 
he,  emphatically ;  and  even  in  the  hour 
of  death  an  expression  of  stern  profes¬ 
sional  pride  uplit  his  speaking  lineaments. 
“  There  are  countries,  sir,  where  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  Count  of  Elsinore  will  be 
remembered  generations  hence ;  and  when 
they  speak  of  the  noble  Rover  of  the 
Baltic,  they  w'ill  not  forget  his  faithful 
friend  and  officer,  whose  last  moments, 
you,  an  unknown  stranger,  have  gene¬ 
rously  come  to  soothe.” 

“  A  rover  !”  ejaculated  1. 

“  I  have  said  it — and  truth  is  generally 
uttered  by  dying  lips.” 

“  And  w'ere  you,”  I  half-whispered, 
“  once  a  rover  ?” 

“  I  shared  the  fortunes  of  my  noble 
and  dearly-loved  friend,  the  Count  of 
Elsinore !”  answered  he  firmly,  and  in  a 
manner  that  forbade  further  question. 
“  But,”  he  added,  in  a  gentle  and  signi- 
!  ficant  tone,  “  I  have  be(|ueathed  you  all 
my  papers,  and  you  will  learn  from  them 
1  whatever  you  wish  to  know  of  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  us  both.” 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  broken  only  by 
the  smothered  sobs  of  Luckie  Macrae. 
The  day  was  warm  and  still — not  a  breath 
'  of  air  was  wafted  through  the  open  win- 
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<low.  Duuraven  continued  to  gaze  stead¬ 
ily  on  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Firth, 
but  his  mind  w’as  far  away :  he  was  men¬ 
tally  retracing  the  stormy  adventures  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  —  adventures 
which  I  now  began  to  fear  were  of  a  dark 
and  fearful  nature. 

Suddenly  a  swallow  flew  in  through  the 
window,  swiftly  winged  its  flight  thrice 
around  the  room,  and  then  fluttered  over 
the  head  of  the  dying  man,  whose  preter- 
naturally  bright  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
its  movements.  Finally,  with  a  mournful 
farewell  twitter,  it  brushed  closely  past 
his  face,  and  darting  forth  into  the  open 
sunny  air,  was  seen  no  more. 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  Dunr.aven,  “  well  do 
I  understand  ye,  cre.ature  of  God !” 

This  expression,  I  thought,  intimated 
that  he  actually  regarded  the  visit  of  the 
bird  as  a  messjige  from  the  unseen  world 
of  spirits  to  warn  him  that  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  were  at  hand,  and  he  possibly  also 
assocriated  its  presence  with  some  events 
in  his  history  then  unknown  to  me. 

“  Bring  me  the  wine  and  the  goblet 
you  will  find  in  yon  old  seji-chest !”  was 
the  extraordinary  direction  he  immediate¬ 
ly  afterwards  gave  to  Luekie.  “  There 
is,”  continued  he,  “  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chest,  my  sca-cloak,  in  which  you  will  find 
the  fl.a8k  and  goblet.  That  battered  old 
chest  has  been  my  companion  in  all  my 
voyages  and  Avanderings,  and  the  cloak 
was  a  gift  of  my  mother  when  first  I  went 
to  sea.  I  wish  it  to  be  spread  over  me 
for  my  pall !” 

I  promised  him  that  this  wish  should 
be  complied  with  ;  and  when  Luekie  had 
carefully  unrolled  the  cloak,  she  found,  to 
my  astonishment,  a  long-necked  flask  of 
wine,  and  a  large  .anticiuc  Venetian  crystal 
goblet,  cut  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  and 
enriched  with  sparkling  gems,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  gilded  devices.  She 
mechanically  brightened  this  sumptuous 
goblet,  and  Duuraven  received  it  with 
flashing  eye. 

“  See !”  cried  he,  holding  it  forth,  all 
glittering  in  the  warm  sunbeams,  “  this 
has  been  an  heirloom  in  my  family  for 
four  long  centuries.  My  father  used  it 
only  on  nigh  festivals,  and  the  night  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  drained  it  for  the  Last 
time.  Since  then  it  has  never  once  been 
filled.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  and  it 
is  meet  that  I  quaff  my  death-draught 
from  it  ere  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
stranger.  To  you,”  added  he,  address¬ 
ing  me,  “  I  bequeath  it.” 


I  was  so  amazed  at  all  I  saw  and  heard, 
that  I  could  only  bow  my  acceptance  of 
the  gift. 

“  The  wine,”  he  resumed,  “  is  of  a  name 
and  qinality  befitting  the  lips  of  a  dying 
man.  It  is  a  flask  of  rare  Cyp*''*®^  which 
once  was  my  father’s,  and  I  have  always 
preserved  it  for  an  occasion  like  this.” 

lie  here  motioned  to  the  landlady  to 
uncork  it.  She  did  so,  and  he  received 
the  flask  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the 
heavy  goblet  in  the  other,  steadily  poured 
forth  the  wine  to  the  lees,  and  the  goblet 
was  brimful.  The  rich,  dark  old  Cyprus 
mantled  and  creamed  in  its  matured 
strength,  and  the  eye  of  Duuraven  gleam¬ 
ed  with  a  species  of  fierce  exultation  as 
ho  watched  it  till  the  last  bubble  rose  and 
burst  on  the  surface. 

He  slowly  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips 
and  never  lowered  his  hand  until  he  had 
drained  the  last  drop.  Then  he  calmly 
kissed  the  goblet,  set  it  down  by  his  side, 
and  in  an  unfaltering  but  unearthly  tone, 
exclaimed : 

“  All  is  ended  !” 

The  next  moment  he  sank  heavily  back¬ 
ward,  and  without  word,  or  groan,  or 
sigh,  or  sign,  his  spirit  fled  to  its  final  ac 
count. 

I  sacredly  kept  my  oath  to  the  depart¬ 
ed.  No  prying  eye  gazed  on  the  ininia- 
turc  and  handkerchief  on  his  bre.a.st — his 
cherished  old  sea-cloak  was  his  pall — .all 
his  wishes  were  scrupulously  fulfilled.  He 
was  buried  precisely  where  he  had  indica¬ 
ted,  and  heart-warm  tears  were  shed  o’er 
his  grave.  A  red-rose  tree  was  planted 
at  his  he.ad,  and  a  cypress  at  his  feet,  and 
the  huge  old  sycamores  of  Cramond 
churchyard  yet  moan  a  requiem  over 
him.  No  stone  indicates  who  rests  below ; 
but  the  cypress  casts  its  shadow,  and  the 
red-rose  sheds  its  perfumed  leaves  over 
the  Rover’s  grave,  and  the  redbreast,  in 
autumn,  hops  twitteringly  aw.ay  when  a 
stranger  approaches  to  silently  muse  o’er 
tlie  nameless  mound. 

I  found  that  his  books  —  now  mine 
—  were  all  8t.andard  works  in  English, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  D.anish  ;  but 
the  autographs  their  fly-leaves  once  bore 
had  been,  in  every  instance,  carefully  ob¬ 
literated.  Every  scrap  of  writing  had 
been  destroyed,  with  the  special  exception 
of  the  large  p<acket  of  manuscripts  he  had 
bequeathed  to  me.  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  open  this  for  several  weeks,  although 
I  knew  that  unless  its  contents  would  cas% 
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a  light  on  the  history  of  the  deceased,  his 
secret  injist  have  perished  with  him. 

At  length  I  examined  it,  and  found 
that  it  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  pa- 
jKjrs  and  documents  in  different  hamls, 
together  with  divers  letters  and  closely- 
written  sheets  of  notes  and  memoranda. 
At  the  first  glance  I  was  confused  by  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  the  subjects  these 
papers  treated  of,  but  on  a  more  regular 
perusal,  incidents  which  had  seemed  inex- 
l)licable  and  contradictory  proved  conso¬ 
nant,  and  each  formed  a  link  of  a  chain. 
Wild  and  romantic  adventures — ileeds  of 
daring — the  most  powerful  passions  of 
human  nature — the  worst  and  the  best 
emotions  of  the  soul — these  formed  the 
ground-work  of  the  canva.s,  so  to  speak  ; 
and  in  the  foreground  stood  forth  a  few 
preeminent  actors  in  the  drama.  Dun- 
raven  himself  was  a  prominent  character, 
yet  a  subordinate  one.  It  was  palp.able 
that  a  material  portion  of  the  facts  re¬ 
lated  in  these  papers  had  from  time  to 
time  been  made  public — but  the  bare  facts 
only ;  and  other  portions  which  alone 
could  elucidate  the  mystery  enveloping 
the  main  incidents,  and  enchance  their  in¬ 
terest,  had  hitherto  remained  profoundly 
secret.  I  now  held  the  key  to  the  etitire 
llomance  of  Reality ;  azid  as  Dunraven 
had  bezpieathed  me  the  papers  without 
any  restriction  as  to  the  use  I  might  be 
inclined  to  make  of  them,  I  seriously  de¬ 
bated  in  my  mind  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
densing  them  into  a  narnative  of  actual 
facts.  So  far  as  Dunraven  himself  was 
concerned,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
this,  but  as  regarded  others,  mature  con¬ 
sideration  convinced  me  that  I  should  not 
Ik*  morally  justified  in  doing  such  a  thing. 
Were  I,  however,  to  weave  the  narrative 
into  a  fictitious  shafK* — to  give  Realitj’ 
the  outward  garb  of  Romance — no  pzissi- 
ble  harm  could  accrue.  So  have  I  done. 


CHAPTEU  II. 

TIIK  CA8TAWAT. 

Drniso  the  summer  of  18 — ,  theRrit- 
ish  barqzie  Carnperdown  was  sailing  on 
the  Baltic  sea,  homeward  bound,  from  St. 
Petersburg.  One  stormy  night  the  bark 
was  on  a  tack  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
a  few  leagues  to  the  ea.stward  of  the  Large 
Danish  island  of  Bornholm,  when  a  m.an 
on  the  look  out  re|K)rted  to  the  mate  w  ho 
was  in  charge  of  the  watch,  that  whilst 


the  moon  shone  clear  of  the  wild  dark 
clouds  scudding  athwart  the  sky,  he  had 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  fragment  of  wreck 
ahead  to  windward.  Thereupon  the  mate 
procured  the  night-telescope,  and  with 
its  aid  he  distinctly  made  out  a  largo 
spar  fioating  atop  a  wave,  and  evidently 
drifting  rapidly  towards  the  bark.  There 
was  something  attached  to  the  .spar,  but 
ere  he  could  distinguish  what  it  was, 
the  entire  object  disappeart*<I  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  A  few  minutes  later 
it  was  again  in  sight,  at  a  much  less  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  the  mate  could  positively 
discern  that  a  human  being  was  clinging 
to  the  sjjar.  On  this,  he  ran  below  to  in¬ 
form  the  cajitain,  who  hurried  on  deck, 
and  promptly  ordered  the  ship  to  be  .so 
steered  as  to  near  the  unfortunate  cast¬ 
away,  whilst  a  boat  W’as  made  ready  for 
lowering. 

In  a  brief  period  the  ship  was  hove  to, 
and  the  boat  was  launched  and  pulled 
towards  the  spar.  When  alongside  the 
latter,  the  sailors  found  a  man  lashed  to  If, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  With 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  chop|>ing 
sea,  they  cut  the  rope  and  lifted  him  into 
the  boat,  whence  he  was  transferred  into 
the  bark.  He  was  too  weak  to  sj)e:ik, 
and  the  humane  c.aptain  immediately  had 
him  conveyed  to  tlie  cabin,  strijiped,  and 
jdaced  in  a  berth.  Stimulants  were  then 
administered,  .and  his  body  was  swathed 
in  warm  blankets.  He  speedily  revived, 
and  eviilently  a  night’s  rest  was  all  that 
was  re<pii.site  to  render  him  quite  conva¬ 
lescent.  All  night  he  slumbered  heavily, 
ami  occ.asionally  murmured  words  in  a 
foreign  language. 

The  dress  of  the  shipwrecked  man, 
thus  providentially  rescued,  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  seaman’s  trowsers,  made  of  tine 
blue  cloth,  a  belt  of  richly  embroi<lere<l 
crimson  silk,  (worn  in  a  n  11,)  with  pendent 
t.assels  descending  from  the  left  hi]»  to  the 
tniddle  of  the  thigh.  He  had  no  jacket 
nor  vest.  His  shirt  w.as  of  white  linen,  of 
extraordinary  fineness.  He  wore  thick 
Iceland  stockings,  and  light  shoe.s,  with 
curious  silver  buckles.  In  the  belt  was 
stuck  a  keen-edged  dagger  in  a  leath<*r 
sheath,  ornamented  with  brass.  The  hilt 
of  the  wea|M>n  was  covered  with  closelv- 
twisted  brass  wire,  aftbrding  a  firm  grip 
for  the  hand.  In  the  trowsers’  jzockets 
were  found  a  few  foreign  coins,  and  a 
large  antique  silver  snuffbox,  with  a 
lengthy  inscription  in  Danish  on  the  lid. 
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In  pcr-son,  the  unknown  wa.s  of  the  mid- 1 
die  hi^^lit,  but  Ids  frame  of  prodijjious  ! 
rnuscular  development.  His  hairy  eliest  | 
was  of  extraordinary  breadth,  and  his  ! 
limbs  were  gjirantic  in  size,  and  one  solid  ' 
mass  of  muscles,  bones,  and  sinews.  His  ! 
hands  w'ere  finely  shaped.  His  head  was  | 
comparatively  small  but  well  shaped,  and 
covered  with  long  flossy  hair  of  a  very 
light  color,  almost  silvery.  His  features 
were  clearly  and  finely  cut,  and  their  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  imparted  to  them  quite  a 
feminine — and  yet  not  an  effeminate — ex¬ 
pression.  His  eyes  were  large,  and  in 
color  light  blue.  He  wore  neither  whis- j 
kers,  beard  nor  moustache,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  of  that  rare  kind  that  requires 
no  such  manly  embellishments.  From  the 
lobes  of  his  small  ears,  exquisitely  chased 
gold  rings  were  pendent;  and  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  he  wore  a 
niiissive  gold  signet  ring.  A  deep  scar,  as 
though  from  a  cutla.ss  sl.ash,  disfigured  his 
left  shoulder,  and  another  cicatrice,  apj)a- 
fently  caused  by  a  musket-ball,  in  his  ' 
right  side,  were  observed  and  commented 
upon  by  his  rough  but  kindly  nurses.  Ob¬ 
viously  he  was  a  mariner — yet  one  of  no 
common  stamp — and  a  foreigner ;  j>roba- 
bly  a  Scandinavian,  or  possibly  a  Russian. 
His  age  appealed  to  be  thirty  odd. 

During  the  night  the  weather  moderat¬ 
ed,  and  almost  a  calm  ensued  by  d.ay- 
break.  The  kind-hearted  capt.ain  of  the 
(limperdown  had  repeatedly  looked  at 
the  slumbering  stranger  to  see  that  all 
was  going  on  well  with  him,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  di<l  not  awake  from  his  sleep — so  deep 
as  almost  to  resemble  a  trance — till  noon. 
The  captain  was  writing  at  the  cabin-table 
when  he  heard  a  movement  in  the  berth — 
which  was  an  open  one  —  and  turning 
round,  he  perceived  the  unknown  sitting 
up  and  gazing  at  him  with  an  air  of 
singular  |H*rplexity.  The  captain  smiled, 
and  exclaimed : 

“  You  wonder  where  you  are,  eh  ?  Yoti 
have  fallen  into  good  hands.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  English  ?” 

The  strartger  gazed  steadily  at  his  in¬ 
terrogator  and  then  replied : 

“  Yes,  I  can  8|)eak  English  a  little,  sir !” 

“  A  little !  why  you  spe;tk  it  as  well  as 
myself;”  and  in  truth  he  did.  “How 
do  you  feel  yourself  now  ?” 

“  I  am  nearly  well,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  for  preserving  niy  life,” 
was  the  grave  and  emphatic  reply. 


“  Ay,  yours  irm  an  escape  !  But  touch- 
.•ind  go  is  a  good  ]>ilot,  as  we  say.  As  to 
myself,  I  only  did  my  duty — no  more 
than  what  any  man  would  have  done.” 
And  the  c.apt:iin  briefly  related  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  his  guest  was  rescued  from 
the  wilderness  of  waters. 

The  foreigner  listened  with  perfect  com¬ 
posure  ;  but  his  voice  had  a  tone  of  anx¬ 
iety  as  he  asked  the  name  and  destination 
of  the  ship. 

“  The  bark  Camperdown  of  Leith,  home¬ 
ward  bound  from  St.  Petersburg.  I  am 
her  ma.ster,  and  my  name  is  Charles 
May.  But  we  will  overhaul  these  matters 
by  and  by.  Can  you  get  up,  and  are  you 
hungry  ?” 

Both  questions  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  .and  the  captain  at  once  or¬ 
dered  the  steward  to  spread  the  table 
with  the  best  he  had.  The  stranger’s  own 
clothes,  which  had  been  dried,  were  hand¬ 
ed  to  him,  ami  he  attired  himself  in  them 
with  an  air  of  quiet  satisfaction. 

“  What  dandies  .and  fant.astic  fellows 
these  foreigners  are !”  muttered  the  cap¬ 
tain,  .as  he  observed  the  care  with  which 
the  man  disposed  his  crimson  belt,  and 
adjusted  its  pendent  tassels.  Having 
done  so,  he  sat  down  to  table  with  his 
hospitable  entertainer,  and  ate  and  drank 
of  all  that  was  offered  with  an  appetite 
that  vouclie<l  for  hi.s  perfect  convalescence. 

!  Captain  M.ay  congratulated  him  ;  but  a 
j  quiet  bow  w:is  the  only  response ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  plied  his  knife  and  fork  without 
intermission,  the  stranger  was  .abstracted 
and  profoundly  thoughtful.  The  captain, 
however,  naturally  thought  lie  h.ad  a  right 
to  ask  some  <|uestions,  and  when  the  re- 
jiast  was  ended,  he  intimated  .as  much 
with  a  seaman’s  frankness.  His  guest 
made  a  gesture  of  .assent,  and  regarded 
him  with  a  keenly  scrutinizing  gaze. 

“  What  countryman  are  you  ?”  was  the 
cajitain's  first  interrogation. 

“  Danish,”  w.asthe  l.aconic  reply. 

“  You  speak  English  wonderfully  well!” 

“  I  was  taught  it  when  a  child,  and  I 
have  lived  in  England.” 

“  And  what  are  you  ?  do  you  follow  the 
sea  i”’ 

“  A  seaman  need  hardly  .ask  that !” 

“True,  brother,  there  is  a  sort  of  free- 
i  ma.sonry  about  us  mariners,  whatever  be 
i  our  country  or  our  color.  SYasyour  ship 
I  wrecked  last  night  ?” 

I  “  She  will  never  float  again :  not  two 
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of  her  timbers  hang  together !”  was  the 
reply,  spoken  with  great  deliberation,  and 
some  bitterness  of  tone. 

“  All  h.ands  lost  ?” 

“Zam  saved — thanks  to  you  !” 

“  Ay,  but  are  you  the  only  one  ?” 

“  I  believe  so — yes,  I  must  be  the  only 
man  saved.”  These  ominous  words  were 
uttered  in  a  singularly  composed  manner. 

“  Bless  my  heart !”  ejaculated  the  hon¬ 
est  captain,  “  that’s  dreadful !  Poor  fel¬ 
lows!  Well,  it’s  a  fate  we  seamen  must 
always  be  prepared  to  meet ;  and  sooner 
or  later  it  does  overtake  not  a  few  of  us. 
And  how  did  it  happen  ?  Did  the  craft 
strike  on  the  Jomfru  reef? 

For  a  moment  the  Dane  hesitated,  and 
then  he  hastily  exclaimed  : 

“  Ah !  that  frightful  reef!  its  jagged 
rocks  have  been  the  death-cradle  of  many 
a  brave  ship !” 

“  That  they  have ;  and  a  close  shave 
past  them  I  once  had  myself  in  this  very 
ship,”  rejoined  the  captain,  who  was  too 
etraightforw.ard  to  notice  that  the  reply 
of  the  Dane  was  a  dubious  one — a  dexte¬ 
rous  evaidon  of  a  point-blank  query.  “And 
the  ship  was  Danish  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Whither  bound  ?” 

“  Copcnhajren.” 

“  Where  from  ?” 

“  Stockholm.” 

“  And  I  suppose  you  were  skipper  ?” 

The  Dane  slightly  nodded,  and  then 
shook  his  head  sadlv. 

“Well,”  cried  the  worthy  captain  of 
the  Camperdown,  “  I  daresay  it  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  thing  for  you  to  talk  about ;  but  have 
a  heart.  The  best  of  ships  are  often  lost, 
however  well  officered  and  manned ;  so 
cheer  up,  brother.  I  dare  say  that  your 
owners  will  not  be  unreasonable  when 
they  hear  all ;  and  maybe  I  shall  meet 
you  again  in  command  of  a  better  craft 
by  and  by !” 

Had  the  honest  Englishman  been  a  man 
of  greater  penetration,  he  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  guest  did  not  exhibit  much 
despondency;  but  to  the  reverse,  was 
impenetrably  calm  and  phlegmatic.  He 
appreciated,  however,  the  captain’s  kindly 
sympathy,  and  a  momentary  smile  uplit 
his  fair  and  delicate  features. 

“  What  was  your  vessel  ?”  resumed  the 
c.aptain. 

“  A  brig-skonnert.” 

-  “  Ay,  that’s  what  we  call  a  brigantine, 


[Apri’, 

or  an  hermaphrodite  brig.  And  her 
name  ?” 

“  Euighteens  Mindc.” 

“  That’s  Greek  to  me !  Please  to  write 
it  down,  that  I  may  copy  it  correctly  in 
my  log.” 

So  saying,  he  handed  pen  and  paper  to 
the  Dane,  who  complied  with  the  rcque.st, 
not  without  a  furtive  smile. 

“And  now  tell  nieyour  own  name,  and 
write  it  also,  for  I  never  can  spell  any 
foreign  name  rightly  except  by  copying 
it.  What  is  yours?” 

This  simple  and  natural  question  had  a 
singular  effect.  The  Dane  started,  and 
gave  a  rapid  searching  glance  all  round  ; 
he  lifted  his  head  erect,  his  breast  seemed 
to  expand,  his  light  blue  eyes,  so  soft  in  re¬ 
pose,  gleamed  keenly,  and  even  fiercely, 
his  placid  features  flushed  with  an  unmis¬ 
takable  air  of  deliant  pride,  and  his  finely- 
cut  fqts  distinctly  enunciated  in  a  firm, 
measured  tone : 

“  I  am  Lars  Vonved  !” 

“Oh!  von  are  Lars  Vonved  !”  echoed 
Captain  May,  st.aring  in  open  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  attitude  and  expression  of  his 
singular  guest ;  and  then  he  muttered  to 
himself:  “  Who  is  Lars  Vonved,  I  wonder. 
The  fellow  seems  as  proud  of  his  name  as 
if  he  were  a  Lord  High  Admiral !” 

Whatever  might  be  the  secret  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  Dane,  he  instantly  re¬ 
sumed  his  8c]f-{)osse8sion  and  quiet  air. 
He  not  only  wrote  his  name  as  desired, 
but  added  the  date  and  a  few  words,  and 
requesting  sealing-wax  and  a  light,  ho 
affixed  a  seal,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
signet  ring  on  his  finger.  Then  he  handed 
the  paper  to  Captain  May,  saying,  in  a 
peculiarly  impressive  manner : 

“Keep  this  carefully;  the  day  may  come 
when  it  will  prove  of  service  to  you.” 

Surprised  alike  at  the  action  and  the 
words,  the  captain  gazed  curiously  at  the 
document — as  it  may  be  termed — which 
read  l/.us : 

“  Enighteens  Minde. 

“  For  Charles  May,  Captain  of  the 
Camperdown,  of  Leith.  June  twenty 
eight,  18 — . 

“  Lars  Voxvkd.” 

The  words  were  written  in  the  peculiar 
style  yet  used  by  Scandinavians ;  and  the 
signature  of  “Lars  Vonved”  itself  w’as  a 
very  large,  bold,  and  remarkably  compli¬ 
cated  Gothic  autograph,  of  a  kind  to  be 
instantly  recognizable,  and  almost  impos- 
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Bible  to  successfully  imitate.  The  seal 
bore  a  coat-of-arms,  consisting  of  an  eagle 
flying  with  a  double  edged  sword  in  its 
beak,  above  a  ship  in  full  sail.  A  motto 
in  Danish  encircled  these  emblems,  and 
Captain  M.ay  inquired  its  meaning. 

“  It  refers  to  the  emblems,  and  means 
in  English  :  ‘  The  ship  must  sail  siciftly, 
lest  ths  eagle  drop  the  sword  on  her 
deck  !'  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  past  a  plain  seaman’s 
comprehension  ;  its  mysterical  to  me !” 
exclaimed  the  simple-minded  captain. 

“  It  has  a  secret  meaning.  Captain 
May !” 

“  So  it  must,  Ilerr  Vonved !  And  I 
suppose  that  is  your  family  arms  ?” 

“  Not  so :  it  is  the  private  symbol  I 
have  myself  assumed.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Herr  Vonved,”  confi¬ 
dentially  observed  the  honest  veteran  ship¬ 
master,  “  that  I  myself  have  sometimes 
thought  of  getting  a  seal  cut  with  em¬ 
blems,  as  you  c.all  them,  of  ray  own  inven¬ 
tion  or  choosing.” 

“  Indeed,  Captiin  May  ;  and  Avhat  do 
you  propose  to  have  engraved  ?”  said 
Vonved,  very  blandly. 

“  Why,  wliat  do  you  say  to  a  compass 
in  the  center,  and  and  a  marlings])iku  on 
one  side,  and  an  anchor  on  the  other  for 
supporters,  and  waves  at  the  bottom, 
with  ‘  C.  M.’  for  my  name?  Ship  shape, 
eh  !  Nothing  mysterical  about  that 

“  Capital,  sir !  A  better  and  more  ap¬ 
propriate  device  could  not  be  desired !” 
responded  the  Dane,  with  a  look  of  arch 
amusement. 

“  Ay,  ay  !  Ileer  Vonved,  I  say  nothing 
.about  your  own  atfair,  though  it  is  a  little 
too  high  flown  and  hieroglyphical  to  my 
fancy ;  but  let  an  old  sea-dog  like  me 
alone  for  inventing  a  real  mariner’s  seal.” 

“  And  what  is  to  be  your  motto  ?” 

“My  motto?  What  —  ay  —  what  do 
you  think  of  the  three  Ls  ?” 

“  The  three  Ls !” 

“  Ay,  Latitude,  Lead,  and  Lookout ! 
We  seamen  call  them  the  ‘  three  Ls,’  you 
know,  and  a  ship  W'ould  be  badly  naviga¬ 
ted  were  they  not  all  attended  to.” 

“  Excellent,  Captain  May  !  I  admire 
your  taste,  sir.” 

The  old  captain  smiled  complacently, 
and  placing  Vonved’s  autograph  between 
the  le.aves  of  his  log-bool^  ho  cordially 
cried : 

“  Well,  Ilcrr  Vonved,  I  hope  to  safely 
land  you  at  your  own  port  of  Copenhagen, 


where  I  have  to  take  in  some  cargo  ;  and 
meanwhile  you  are  heartily  welcome  to 
share  my  cabin,  and  we  shall  have  time  to 
become  better  acquainted,  and  to  overhaul 
our  old  logs  together.  I’m  going  on  deck, 
now.” 

“  And  I  will  go  with  you !” 

They  ascended  together,  and  Vonved, 
after  looking  aloft,  and  keenly  scanning 
the  horizon  in  every  quarter,  and  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  compass  to  ascertain  the  ship’s 
course,  courteously  thanked  the  m.ate  tor 
the  share  the  latter  had  taken  in  his  own 
marvelous  preservation  over-night,  and 
then  requested  to  see  the  look-out  man 
who  had  first  perceived  him  floating  help¬ 
less  on  the  spar.  The  man  was  called, 
and  Vonved  sp.ake  a  few  kindly  words  to 
him  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  and  gave 
him  all  the  money  in  his  pocket,  M'hich  in¬ 
cluded  a  Frederick  d’or,  and  two  or  three 
other  gold  pieces.  The  bluff  English  sea¬ 
man  did  not  wish  to  accept  them,  but  the 
Dane  insisted  that  he  should. 

Several  vessels  were  in  sight,  all  at  a 
considerable  distance.  One  of  them,  evi¬ 
dently  a  very  small  craft,  by  and  by  at¬ 
tracted  the  especial  notice  of  Lars  Vonved. 
His  gaze  was  intently  riveted  on  her,  and 
at  length  he  s.aid : 

“  I  think  I  know  that  Danish  jmgt !” 

“  A  Danish  joegt,  is  she  ?”  cried  Capt.ain 
May.  “  You  have  keen  eyes,  Ilerr  Von¬ 
ved  ;  I  could  not  swear  whether  she  is  a 
Danish  jregt  or  an  English  sloop  at  this 
dist.ance,  by  the  naked  eye.” 

Vonved  eagerly  seized  a  telescope,  but 
hardly  had  he  leveled  it  ere  he  lowered 
it  again,  and  coolly  slapped  the  joints  to¬ 
gether,  whilst  a  smile  of  singular  meaning 
flitted  over  his  features. 

“  Do  you  know  her  ?” 

“  You  shall  see.  Captain  May !”  and 
springing  on  the  quarter-deck  bulwark, 
where  he  steadied  himself  against  the 
8p.anker  -  boom,  Vonved  untwisted  his 
crimson  silk  sa.sh,  and  held  it  fluttering 
out  as  a  signal.  This  sash  was  about  a 
dozen  feet  long  by  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
and  in  the  center  were  three  large  white 
stars,  horizontally  disposed. 

Captain  May  leveled  his  telescope  at 
the  strange  vessel,  to  curiously  watch 
whether  the  signal  would  be  noticed  or 
answered,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  beheld  a  group  of 
four  or  five  men  hurriedly  gathering  to¬ 
gether  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  little 
craft,  one  of  whom  W'as  gazing  with  a 
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telescope  at  the  bark.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  signal  had  already  attracted 
notice.  All  doubt  was  exchanged  for 
certainty,  for  the  flash  of  a  gun  was  imme¬ 
diately  seen,  and  the  Danish  joegt  put 
forth  every  stitch  of  canvas,  and  stood 
towards  the  bark. 

“  W ell,  this  beats  Marryatt’s  signals 
hollow !”  exclaimed  the  astonished  old 
captain,  as  Vonved  leaped  on  to  the  deck, 
and  deliberately  folded  his  sash,  and  roil¬ 
ed  it  round  his  waist  again,  belt  fashion. 
“They  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  that 
craft.” 

“  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,”  calndy  re¬ 
joined  Vonved. 

The  little  jeegt  overhauled  the  bark 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  evident  she  must 
be  a  wonderfully  fast  craft,  and  when  she 
reached  within  a  few  cables’  length  hove- 
to,  and  a  Norwegian  pram — a  small  and 
peculiarly  shaped  light  skiff  th.at  will  live 
in  the  heaviest  seas — put  off  from  her  side, 
manned  by  two  seamen,  who  swiftly  pull¬ 
ed  to  the  bark.  In  a  few  minute.s  the 
pram  was  alongside,  and  holding  on  by  a  j 
lx>at  hook  at  the  mizzen-chains.  I 

Lars  Vonved,  in  a  tone  of  prompt  com¬ 
mand,  hailed  the  men  in  the  pram,  who 
both  took  off  their  caps  in  respectful 
salute  to  him. 

“  Hvorledes  gaaer  det  ?”  (How  is  it  ?) 
said  he. 

“  Redt  godt,  Canitain  Vonved  !”  (All 
is  right.  Captain  Vonved !)  resiwnded 
thev. 

Vonved  turned  round  to  the  master  of 
the  Camperdown,  and  pointing  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  pram  and  to  the  joegt,  he 
grasped  his  hand,  and  WTung  it  warmly, 
saying : 

“  I  must  now  leave  you.  Captain  May, 
and  believe  me  that  I  shall  never  forget 
that  my  life  has  been  saved  by  your  ship ! 
Some  day  or  other  I  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  ray  gratitude!” 

“ Never  mind  that ;  but  good-by;  and 
I  wish  you  well  I”  heartily  responded  the 
captain,  who  began  to  feel  like  a  man  in 
a  dream. 

Vonved  lightly  swung  himself  into  the 
pram,  and  as  it  pushed  off,  he  stood  erect, 
and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  heart, 
bowed  gracefully,  and  exclaimed,  with 
deep  emphiisis : 

“  Preserve  what  I  wrote  for  you.  Cap¬ 
tain  May,  it  will  be  of  use  hereafter !” 

.  In  a  brief  interval,  Vonved  was  on  board 
the  ja*gt,  which  fired  a  farewell  gun,  and 


filling  aw.ay,  went  off' in  a  direction  to¬ 
tally  opjwsite  to  its  former  course,  and 
soon  was  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon. 

CIIAPTKR  III. 

LAR8  VOSTSD. 

Ix  a  week’s  time — having  ha<l  head 
winds — the  Camperdown  put  into  Coptm- 
h.ngan  to  ship  some  goods,  and  Captain 
May  waited  as  usual  on  the  British  consul. 
After  transacting  the  customary  business, 
the  consul  said  : 

“  By-the-by,  did  you  pass  near  Born¬ 
holm  this  homeward  passiige?” 

“Yes,  sir,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  to  the 
eastward.” 

“  When  was  that  ?” 

“  About  seven  days  ago.” 

“Indeed.  Well,  it  was  just  about  that 
time  a  very  extraordinary  and  awful  oc¬ 
currence  took  place,  intelligence  of  which 
has  reached  Copenhagen,  and  is  causing 
immense  excitement.  Here  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  F*jt>drelandet  —  a  daily 
paj)er  —  of  this  morning,  whicli  I  will 
translate  to  you.” 

The  consul  took  up  Ftedrelandet^  and 
read  as  follows : 

“Advices  just  received  from  Bornholm, 
communicate  intelligence  of  an  appalling 
nature.  The  jmblic  is  aware  that  for 
some  months  past  all  trace  h.as  been  lost 
of  the  renowed  fredlos,*  Lars  Vonved.  It 
was  believed  either  that  he  had  perished, 
or  that  he  and  his  reckless  crew  had  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  another  part  of  the 
world.  We  now  leani  that  ^  onved  was 
ashore  on  the  island  of  Bornholm  about 
ten  days  ago,  and  thsit  one  of  his  own  men 
betrayed  him  by  giving  information  to 
the  commiinder  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Ronne.  A  plan  was  immedi.ately  arrang¬ 
ed  to  capture  him,  .and  this  was  effected 
the  same  night  without  any  resistance; 
for  as  soon  as  Vonved  saw  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  defend  himself — he  being 
alone,  and  surrounded  by  armed  men — 
he  quietly  surrendered.  He  was  conveyed 
on  board  the  Falk  (Hawk)  the  brig-of-war, 
which  had  just  arrived,  and  placed  in  a 
strong  room  in  the  hold;  but  by  what  seems 
a  fatal  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  commander  of  the  brig,  the  des¬ 
perate  prisoner  was  not  ironed. 


*  Fredlos — that  is,  outlaw ;  proscribed  man. 
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“Tho  Falk  lay  at  anchor  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  shore,  and  shortly  after 
sunset  on  the  27tii — the  evening  of  the 
outlaw’s  capture — a  horrible  explosion 
took  place,  and  the  vessel  was  blown  to 
pieces.  Of  all  on  board,  only  one  man 
.escaped.  He  was  iiicked  up  by  a  boat 
fi'oiii  the  shore ;  and  he  states  his  belief 
that  Lars  Vonved,  knowing  the  doom 
that  awaited  him  at  Copenhagen,  by  some 
means  broke  through  the  bulkhead  that 
separated  him  from  the  powder-mag.azine, 
aJid  crowned  his  long  list  of  crimes  by  de¬ 
liberately  blowing  up  the  vessel,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  perish  in  lliis  manner  rather  than 
on  the  wheel.  Tlie  single  survivor  is 
also  of  opinion  that,  through  some  culpable 
negligence  of  the  officers,  Vonved  was  not 
even  searched ;  therefore,  supposing  he 
had  a  dagger  or  strong  knife  concealed 
on  his  person,  he  might  soon  cut  his  way  i 
into  the  powder-m.ag.azine :  and  this  is 
probably  the  plan  he  adopted. 

“  Many  mangled  bodies  of  the  hapless  j 
crew  have  been  washed  ashore,  but  no  j 
remains  of  the  arch-monster  himself  have 
hitherto  been  identilied.  Doubtless  he 
was  blown  to  atoms  when  he  applied  the 
fatal  match.” 

Capt.ain  May  listened  to  this  narrative 
with  feelings  of  extreme  perturbation, 
which  was  increxsed  w'heii  the  consul 
said : 

“  Did  you  hear  the  explosion  ?” 

“No,  .sir,  we  neither  heard  nor  s.aw  it. 
Probably  we  were  too  distant,  and  it  was 
a  stormy  night  too.  AVhat  had  this  out¬ 
law  done,  sir?” 

“  Kather  ask  wh.at  he  hadn’t  done !” 
answered  the  consul.  “  If  only  half  that 
is  s.aid  of  him  be  true,  he  was  a  very  in¬ 
carnation  of  mi.schief  and  subtlety.  For 
the  last  half-dozen  years  his  name  has 
struck  terror  in  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men — that  is,  if  they  really  are  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  for  although  he  spoke  Danish 
like  a  native,  and  resembled  a  Dane  per¬ 
sonally,  there  is,  I  believe,  a  mystery 
about  his  birth  ;  for  the  authorities  wore 
never  able  to  satisfactorily  learn  whence 
he  came,  nor  who  were  his  relatives.  The 
name  itself — provided  it  be  genuine — is 
rather  Swedish  than  Danish ;  but  the  man 
himself  alw.ays  avowed  ho  was  a  Dane, 
and  it  has  even  been  strongly  rumored 
that  he  is  of  a  most  noble  and  ancient 
family.  lie  must  have  begun  his  rover’s 
profession  betimes,  for,  I  think,  he  could 


not  be  much  above  thirty  when  he  thus 
closed  his  fearful  career.” 

“  But  his  crimes,  sir?  Was  lie  really  a 
rover  ?” 

“  What,  Captain  May  !  Il.ave  you 
really  never  before  heard  of  Lars  Vonved, 
the  Baltic  Hover  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  I  have  not ;  but  it  is  a  dozen 
years  since  I  was  last  up  the  Baltic.” 

“  Ah !  that  accounts  tor  your  ignorance. 
Why  he  was  a  smuggler,  pirate,  and  so- 
forth;  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  a  thou-sand 
crimes  !  Such  at  least  is  the  story,  though 
some  people  affect  to  disbelieve  the  greater 

IKjrtion  ot  his  alleged  misdoings.  All  I 
Liiow  i.s,  that  he  has  been  repeatedly  cap¬ 
tured,  but  always  escaped,  either  through 
bribing  his  guards,  or  by  tho  dexterity 
and  dauntless  courage,  and  tremendous 
per.sotial  strength,  he  is  alleged  to  possess. 
I  tliink  it  must  be  nearly  live  years  since 
he  was  condemned  to  work  in  chains  a 
slave  for  life,  but  he  escajHjd  the  iinst  time 
he  was  set  to  work  on  the  ro.ad8.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  w.as  recaptured,  and  many 
additional  attrocious  crimes  being  laid  to 
his  ch.arge,  he  was  then  condemned  to  bo 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel ;  but  the  very 
night  before  the  day  ap|K)inted  for  his  ex¬ 
ecution  lie  escaped  from  the  Tughtliuus 
in  a  marvelous  manner.  What  is  stranger 
than  all,  although  a  very  heavy  price  wxs 
set  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  none  of  the 
outexsts  with  whom  he  was  more  or  less 
connected  ever  betrayed  him,  and  his  own 
crew  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  him.  It  would  seem,  however,  if  this 
newspaper  account  is  correct,  that  one  of 
them  has  proved  a  traitor  at  bust.” 

“After  all,  the. rogue  must  have  had  his 
good  points,  then,”  bluntly  observed  the 
captain. 

“  Yes,  I  believe  such  was  re.ally  the  case, 
and  very  romantic  storiqs  have  been  told 
of  his  generosity,  and  songs  have  been 
written  and  are  popularly  sung  about  hb 
exploits.” 

“And  wh.at  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he,  sir  ?” 
The  consul  gave  an  accurate  description 
of  Vonved,  explaining  that  he  had  never 
seen  him,  but  that  the  Danish  authorities 
had  caused  lithographed  portraits  of  the 
outlaw,  with  a  fac-simile  ot  his  autograph, 
to  be  extensively  circulated  to  aid  in  his 
identification  and  arrest. 

“  You  would  know  his  handwriting  then, 
sir?” 

“  Undoubtedly ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?” 
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By  way  of  reply,  the  captain  opened  his 
pocket-book,  and  handed  a  paper  to  the 
consul. 

“  ‘  C.iraperdown  of  Leith,  June  28th 
— Lars  Vonved,’  ”  read  the  latter.  “ Good 
heavens !  how  came  you  by  this  ?” 

Captain  May  related  the  whole  adven¬ 
ture. 

“  The  man  bears  a  charmed  life !”  cried 
the  amazed  consul.  “  He  is  proof  to  fire 
and  steel,  and  so  he  will  ever  be  till  the 
thread  of  his  destiny  is  reeled  off.  And 
you  say  that  he  eat  and  drank  with  you, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  ?” 

“  He  did,  sir.” 

“  Well,  then,  depend  upon  it  that  he  and 
his  lawless  crew  will  never  haim  you  nor 
yours.  He  never  was  known  to  break  his 
w'ord  to  friend  or  foe,  and  so  far  from  in¬ 
juring  any  one  who  ever  served  him,  even 
unconsciously,  he  will  risk  his  life  to  repay 
them.  Take  back  your  precious  auto¬ 
graph,  Captain  May — it  is  a  sort  of  pass 
bearing  the  sign-manual  and  seal  of  a  |)o- 
tent  rover — and  preserve  it  carefully,  rest¬ 
ing  assured  that  if  liars  Vonved  scuttles 
half  the  ships  that  sail  on  the  Baltic,  your 
bark  will  never  be  of  the  number.  Ah ! 
had  you  only  known  who  was  your  guest, 
and  h.ad  clapped  him  in  irons,  and  brought 
him  to  Copenhagen,  I  verily  think  the 
king  woidd  have  made  you  a  night  of 
the  Dannebrog !  You  have  missed  both 
money  and  honor.” 

“  And  I’m  not  sorry  for  it,”  burst  from 
the  honest  British  tar.  “  Like  any  honest 
God-fearing  mariner,  I  hate  and  abhor  a 
rover,  and  ne.artily  wish  him  a  short  shrift 
and  a  hempen  necklace  to  swing  him  like 
a  jewel  block  at  the  yard-arm,  as  he  merits. 
But,  sir,  it  was  God’s  will  that  we  should 
save  his  life,  and  I  would  not  have  given 
the  man  up  under  such  circumstances,  even 
had  I  suspected  him  to  be  what  you  de¬ 
scribe.  A  miscreant  he  may  be,  ay,  must 
be,  if  he  is  really  a  rover — and  he  did 
throw  dust  in  my  eyes  with  his  yarn  about 
losing  his  craft  on  the  Jomfru  reef — but 
somehow  I  can’t  think  he’s  half  so  black 
as  they  paint  him.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  not;  but  let  me  give 
^u  a  bit  of  earnest  advice.  Captain  May. 
Keep  your  agency  in  letting  him  loose  on 
the  world  again  a  profound  secret,  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  would  look  very  black  if  they  heard 
of  it.  And  what  they  will  say  or  do  when 
he  suddenly  toms  up  again,  all  ripe  and 
ready  for  mischief,  is  more  than  I  can  im¬ 


agine.  To  give  joii  some  idea  of  wh.at 
this  desperate  outlaw  is  capable,  read  this 
English  version  of  a  popular  ballad,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  his  escape  from  the  doom  I 
before  mentioned  as  pronounced  against 
him.” 

“  Lars  Vonved  in  strong  dungeon  lay, 
Oondcnine<l  to  die  at  dawn  of  day : 

A  black-rohcd  priest  he  came  to  pray 
At  midnight  with  Lars  Vonved. 

“  ‘  Outlaw,  repent !’  the  holy  man 
His  ghostly  counsel  thus  began  ; 

“  ‘  Confe.s.s !  repent !  for  short’s  (he  span 
Allotted  thee,  I^ars  Vonved.’ 

“  ‘  We  all  mu.<5t  die — Heaven’s  will  be  done  I 
And  yet  I  hope  to  see  the  sun 
Rise  many  a  day  ere  my  rac3  be  run !’ 
Undaunted  cried  Lars  Vonved. 

“  ‘  Oh  1  clasp  thy  guilty  hands  and  pray 
That  outraged  heaven  in  mercy  may 
Pardon  e’en  thee — for  at  dawn  of  day 
Thou’lt  surely  die,  Lars  Vonved !’ 

“  ‘  .More  merciful  than  man  is  heaven  ! 

And  by  all  my  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

I  tell  thee,  priest,  thou  oft  hast  shriven 
Worse  sinners  than  Lars  Vonved.’ 

‘‘  ‘  That  can  not  be,’  the  priest  replied, 

‘  For  guiltier  wretch  yet  never  died 
Than  thou,  who’lt  perish  in  thy  pride. 

At  dawn  o’  day,  Lars  Vonved !’ 

“Lars  Vonved  gave  a  laugh  of  scorn— 

*  Think  not,  good  priest,  the  coming  mom 
Will  see  the  fearless  heart  out-torn 
From  the  bosom  of  Lars  Vonved  !’ 

“  ‘  Farewell,  thou  boasting  fool  1  I  go 
And  leave  thee  to  eternal  woe !’ 

‘  Nay,  good  priest,  do  not  leave  mo  so  1’ 

Softly  cried  Lars  Vonved. 

“  The  pric.st  turned  round,  and  ere  he  know 
W as  pinioned  and  his  mouth  gagged  too. 

His  robe  stripped  off,  and  his  hood  of  blue, 

By  the  outlaw,  bold  Lars  Vonved. 

“  *  Sir  priest,  I  mast  make  free  to  borrow 
Your  dres.s  awhile — but  do  not  sorrow  ; 
They’ll  set  you  free  at  d:twn  to-morrow. 

So  farewell  1  ’  cried  Lars  Vonved 

“  The  watchful  guards  as  they  let  him  pass. 
Said  :  ‘  Holy  man,  has  he  ta’en  the  mass  ? 
Does  he  repent?  ’  ‘  Ah !  no,  alas ! 

Too  hardened  is  Lars  Vonved  1” 

“  At  dawn  of  day,  the  dungeon  door 
Was  open  flung,  and  on  the  floor 
They  found  the  true  priest  groaning  sore, 

But  flown  away,  Lars  Vonved  1” 
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“  Is  this  ballad  founded  on  fact,  sir  ?” 
inquired  the  captain.  “  Can  it  be  true 
that  Vonved  really  escajKjd  fn  the  way  it 
relates  ?” 

“  Such  is  the  popular  belief ;  and  I  never 
heard  any  other  version  of  the  escape  that 
he  undoubtedly  effected.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  am  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  whole  affair.  To  think  that  a  rover 
has  been  in  my  ship — that  he  has  slept  in 
my  berth — that  he  has  eat  and  drunk  with 
me  .at  my  table  !”  and  the  worthy  old  cap¬ 
tain  flushed  with  mingled  feelings  of  amaze¬ 
ment,  indignation,  and  incredulity,  at  the 
recollection. 

Although  Captain  M.ay  kept  a  discreet 
silence  concerning  the  outlaw’s  j)reserva- 
tion,  some  of  his  crew,  hearing  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  Danish  brig  of- war,  naturally 
related  the  circumstance  of  having  rescued 
a  man  floating  on  a  piece  of  wreck  in  the 
locality  where  the  c.atii.strophe  hap])ened. 
This  speedily  rcjiched  the  oars  of  the  .au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  whole  truth  was  wrung 
from  the  reluctant  captain. 

Proclamations  were  immediately  issued 
in  Copenhagen,  and  distributed  all  over 
Denmark  Proper,  and  the  Danish  Islands 
and  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  denouncing 
the  new  and  crowning  enormity  that  Lars 
Vonved  was  positively  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  committed,  and  relating  his  own  mar¬ 
velous  escape.  So  important  w.as  his 
capture  deemed,  that  the  government  in¬ 
creased  the  price  on  his  head  to  the  sum 
of  two  thousandfive  hundred  specie-dalers, 
(£502  10s.  sterling,)  and  offered  a  free 
pardon  to  any  accomplices  who  would  be¬ 
tray  him. 

The  Danish  people,  generally,  were  di¬ 
vided  between  horror  of  the  alleged  atro¬ 
cities  of  the  outlaw,  and  of  a  sjMJcics  of 
superstitious  admiration  of  the  almost 
superhum.an  manner  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  escaped  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 
deeds.  By  an  idiosyncnisy  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  the  most  detestable  and  monstrous 
criminals,  if  renowned  for  feats  of  brilliant 
and  successful  daring,  rarely  fail  to  excite 
interest  and  fearful  sympathy  in  the 
breasts  of  the  majority  of  their  country¬ 
men.  Even  the  philosopher,  who  justly 
condemns  the  immorality  of  this  morbid 
feeling,  often  himself  feels  its  influence. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  last  reputed  exploit  of 
the  greatest  modern  outlaw  of  all  Scandi- 
navLa,  the  renowned  Baltic  Hover,  added 
t^housands  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  half- 
admired,  half  shuddered  at  his  name  and 


fame;  yet  the  he.avy  bl5d-pcngo  (blood- 
money)  tempted  many  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  achieving  his  capture,  or 
of  obtaining  information  that  would  lead 
to  it.  Besides  thi.s,  so  far  as  the  sailors  of 
the  navy  and  the  landsoldats  and  officers 
of  justice  were  concerned,  it  W'as  their  es¬ 
pecial  duty  to  hunt  him  down,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  reward,  and  that  duty  they 
were  all  anxious  to  perform.  So  extreme 
was  the  official  activity  now  displayed  at 
every  Danish  port,  .and  along  all  the  co.ast3 
of  the  mainland  and  island.s,  and  so  strong 
the  assurance  of  the  governments  of  the 
different  countries  bordering  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  that  they  would  use  their  utmost  vigi¬ 
lance  to  arrest  the  outlaw  if  he  ventured 
to  land  on  their  tenitories,  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  Vonved’s  final  escape  seemed  in¬ 
deed  slight.  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Baltic  is  a  large  inland  sea,  and 
that  pas.sport8  are  most  strictly  required  to 
enable  the  be.arer  to  land,  or  to  travel 
through  the  countries  bordering  upon  it. 
Wh.at  likelihood  was  there  of  Vonved  ob¬ 
taining  one,  even  under  false  pretenses  ? 
And  even  if  he  did,  he  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  recognized  from  the  description 
of  his  remarkable  person,  ere  he  had 
traveled  many  leagues. 

Wagers  were  freely  laid  in  Copenh.agen 
that  the  Baltic  Rover  would  be  seized, 
dead  or  alive,  within  thirty  days. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“TUB  LITTLB  AUAUA.” 

The  vcs.sel  which  received  Lars  Vonved, 
wdien  he  bade  adieu  to  his  kind  preservers 
of  the  C.amperdown,  w.as  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  of  that  kind  of  D.ani8h  sea-going  craft 
called  joegts,  and  she  was  a  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimen  of  her  class.  Her  length  was 
thirty-five  feet;  her  breadth  of  beam 
eleven  feet ;  her  depth  of  hold  five  feet. 
In  her  present  trim,  she  drew  four  feet  of 
water  forward,  and  five  aft,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  had  not  much  dry  side  amidships, 
but  as  she  had  a  considerable  shear,  of 
course  her  bows  and  stern  rose  compara¬ 
tively  high.  Her  symmetrical  bows  were 
pretty  full  above  the  water,  but  below, 
their  lines  were  hollow  and  tapered  finely. 
The  stern  had  a  clean  run,  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  was  a  flat  oval,  broken  by  tw’o  small 
slightly-projecting  windows,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  square  of  thick  plate-glass  set  in 
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an  iron  frame,  which  could  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  The  oaken  hull  was  painted 
a  sea-jjreon  color,  relieved  by  a  siugle 
narrow  gold  band  extending  round  the 
vessel,  about  a  foot  below  the  gunwale. 
Her  single  dark-varnished  m:ist  was  of  red 
j)ine,  clear  of  a  single  knot,  and  rose 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  exactly  per|>en- 
dicuiar,  to  a  great  hight,  terminating 
above  the  “  eyes”  of  the  shrouds  .and  the 
“  collar”  of  the  stay  in  a  crown,”  live  or 
six  feet  in  length,  which  curved  forward 
and  taj>ered  to  a  point  sustaining  a 
small  vane.  Although  carrying  no  ui»per 
sails,  she  yet  could  spread  a  large  mass 
of  canvas,  comprising  gaff  and  boom 
nnainsail,  square  foresail,  staysail,  jib,  and 
flying-jib.  One  very  extraordinary  pe¬ 
culiarity  was  the  fact  that  all  the  sails 
were  dyed  black,  .and  the  8i>ar8  and 
blocks  were  also  of  that  somber  hue.  On 
board  all  was  as  neat  as  could  possibly 
be.  The  low  bulwarks  were  p.ainted  blue 
inside,  with  a  bright  crimson  stripe  down 
their  middle;  the  deck  was  holystoned 
white  as  snow ;  every  loose  rojUJ  w.a8 
carefully  coiled  down  ;  the  nicest  order 
and  arrarigement  prevailed.  Just  abaft 
the  m.ast  was  a  large  hatchway,  covered 
with  a  handsome  grating,  painted  white, 
and  aft  there  was  a  little  poop-<leck  .about 
seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  companion  in 
front  to  afford  ingress  to  the  cabin. 
There  was  a  low  skylight  to  this  poop- 
deck,  and  the  long  tiller  with  which  the 
vessel  w.as  steered  only  just  cleared  it. 
On  the  whole,  the  jtretty  little  joegt  w.as 
evidently  not  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  honest  gainful  commerce,  but 
either  was  a  pleasure-boat,  or  a  craft  of  a 
very  questionable  character. 

When  the  pram  which  received  Lars 
Vonved  from  the  Camperdown,  came 
alongside  the  jcEgt,  he  lightly  swung  him¬ 
self  on  deck,  and  was  received  by  the 
skipper,  who  bowed  low  and  gracefully, 
exclaiming : 

“  Velbecommen  hjera,  Capitain  Von¬ 
ved!”  (Welcome  back !) 

The  seamen  on  board,  and  those  in  the 
pram,  also  doffed  their  caps,  and  echoed 
the  national  expression  of  welcome — na¬ 
tional,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  maritime 
people — “velbecommen  hjem!”  in  hearty 
tones. 

“  Mange  taks,  min  vens !”  (many 
thanks,  my  friends,)  was  Vonved’s  an¬ 
swer,  and  he  h.astily  shook  hands  with 
the  skipper,  and  then  directed  the  pram 


to  be  swung  to  the  davits  at  the  jeegt’s 
stern,  and  a  parting  gun  to  be  fired.  One 
of  the  two  small  bronze  signal  guns,  fi.xed 
on  swivels  on  the  pawl-windlass  bitts, 
was  promptly  fired,  and  the  pram  hoisted 
chock-a  block  to  the  davits,  and  then 
turned  bottom  upwards,  .and  secured  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  ready  for  imme¬ 
diately  launching  again,  and  yet  to  lie 
without  obstructing  the  movements  of 
the  tiller,  or  obscuring  the  light  from  the 
cabin  stern  windows.  Vonved  next  or¬ 
dered  the  helm  to  be  put  up,  and  the 
j(Bgt  to  be  kept  awa^’  as  near  the  wind 
as  suited  her  best  point  of  sailing ;  his 
object  being  to  increase  her  distance 
from  the  Camperdown  as  rajudly  as 
po.ssible. 

The  bonny  little  jmgt  was  handled  by 
her  powerful  and  experienced  crew  as 
easily  as  a  mimic  cock-boat  is  turned  and 
guided  by  a  schoolboy.  She  bowed  over 
to  the  freshening  breeze  that  whistled 
merrily  through  the  rigging,  until  her 
lee-gangway  dipjied  in  the  surging  flood, 
and  then  she  rushed  8te.a<lily  ahead,  dash¬ 
ing  a.side  the  creamy  spray  from  the 
crests  of  the  waves  which  harmlessly 
broke  .against  her  bows,  or  when  an  oc- 
c.asionaliy  heavier  gust  of  wind  jerked  at 
her  t.acks  and  stays,  she  would  snake  her 
head  saucily,  uplift  her  bows  with  a  snort 
and  gurgle  of  the  water  eddying  round 
her  stem,  and  leap  bodily  over  the  ad¬ 
vancing  waves. 

Vonved’s  eyes  glistened  with  keen 
ple.a8ure  as  he  saw  how  quickly  his  jmgt 
would  be  “  hull  down”  to  the  bark,  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  we.ather  quarter  gang¬ 
way,  he  struck  the  p.alm  of  his  right  hand 
smartly  on  the  top  of  the  bulwark,  and 
apostrophizing  the  vessel  as  though  she 
were  a  living  cre.ature,  ejaculated  : 

“Ah !  my  own  sweet  little  Amalia !  thus 
dost  thou  ever  serve  me  in  the  hour  of 
need !  A  faithful  cr.aft  h.ast  thou  been, 
and  so  thou  wilt  ever  be  unto  me !  V erily, 
I  h.ave  need  of  thee.” 

As  though  his  little  Amalia  (.as  the 
craft  was  named,  after  one  whom  he  de¬ 
votedly  loved)  were  really  the  sentient 
being  he  almost  seemed  to  believe  her, 
she  bounded  forward  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  sending  up  the  spray  from  her 
weather-bow  high  above  the  bulwarks  in 
showers  that  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the 
sun  ere  falling  far  to  leeward. 

The  crew  of  the  joegt  consisted  of  four 
men  and  a  skipper.  The  men  were  all 
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rauldle-aged,  grave,  steady-looking  sea- !  the  deeply  attentive  enew,  who  of  eonrso 
men,  and  when  they  had  made  such  alter-  heard  every  word  ot  the  conversation, 
ations  as  were  necessary  in  the  disposition  “  you  are  old  seamen,  and  wonhl  know 
of  the  sails,  three  of  them  —  the  fourth  that  bark  again  bV  her  bniid  and  rig 
having  the  tiller  in  hand  —  clustered  to-  among  a  thousand— is  it  not  so?” 
gether,  and  stood  with  folded  arms  a  little  I  The  men  raised'  their  caps  in  the  ready, 
abaft  the  mast,  gazing  curiously,  yet  re- 1  courteous  manner,  common  even  to  tlio 
speetfully,  at  “  Capitain  Vonved,”  as  they  !  poorest  and  lowliest  seamen  of  Seandi- 
ealled  him.  Near  to  the  latter  stood  |  navia,  and  promptly  answered  in  the  at- 
their  own  “  skipper,”  who  merits  a  more  firniative. 

p.articular  description.  Ilis  age  did  not  j  “Tlien,  one  and  all,  will  bear  in  mind 
exceed  two-and-twenty,  and  he  was  tall,  !  that  the  good  old  captain  of  that  bark 
slim,  and  decide<lly  gentlemanly  in  his  '  is  my  friend ;  I  owe  my  life  to  th.at  ship 
appearance  and  manners.  Ilis  fair  com- j  and  her  crew;  and  I  ordi  r  yon  at  all 


plexiun,  light-blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  |  times  to  aid  that  captain  and  ship  at  the 
the  general  contour  of  his  features,  bore  i  peril  of  your  lives  should  there  ever  be 
testimony  to  his  Scandinavian  lineage,  occasion,  and  op|>ortnnity  serve.” 

He  was  a  handsome,  intelligent-looking  “Ja,  ja!  Capitain  Vonved;”  gravely 
young  man,  and  his  dress  set  off  his  figure  responded  they,  and  their  looks  betokoi- 
to  advant.age.  It  consisted  of  M'ide  blue  ed  how  much  they  desired  to  know  in 
trowsers  of  fine  cloth,  a  ve.st  of  dark  velvet,  j  what  manner  his  life  had  been  jeopar- 
buttoned  closely  up  to  the  throat,  and  a  |  dized  and  saved.  He  perceived  this,  and 
blue  cloth  surtout  confined  round  the  j  with  an  air  in  which  kindness  and  author- 
waist  with  a  simple  belt  of  black  varnished  ity  were  singularly  Idended,  he  said  : 
leather.  His  neck  w.as  bare,  the  white  “  I  know  your  faithful  affection  for  me, 
collar  of  his  shirt  being  turned  down,  and  my  brave  men,  for  yoti  have  all  been  oft 
tied  with  a  little  bow  of  black  ribbon,  tried  and  never  yet  found  wanting,  and 
On  his  head  he  wore  an  ordinary  undress  at  the  proper  time  yon  shall  know  what 
navy  cap,  with  the  usual  anchor-buttons,  has  befallen  me  since  we  last  ]»arted. 
but  the  gold  band  was  merely  a  narrow  Herr  Lundt,  let  the  man  who  acts  as 
stjij)e.  This  young  man,  after  his  first  vour  steward  serve  to  them  a  coujde  of 
greeting,  had  only  s|M)ken  to  Lars  Von-  bottles  of  your  best  wine  to  drink  my  safb 
ved  in  answer  to  one  or  two  questions  return.” 


the  latter  put,  but  stood  with  an  air  of 
deference,  yet  friendly  familiarity,  await- 


The  young  oflicer — as  he  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called — bowe<l,  and  beckon¬ 


ing  the  further  pleasure  of  the  redoubted  ing  to  the  seaman  who  acted  as  steward. 


Hover  of  the  Baltic. 


gave  him  an  order.  The  man  dived  into 


Suddenly  Vonved  turned  towards  him,  the  cabin,  and  (juickly  reii))peared  with 
and  said :  the  wine  ;  when  Vonved  said,  in  a  smiling, 

“  You  little  anticipated  seeing  a  signal  .riendly  way  : 
of  mine  from  yonder  bark,  Ilerr  “Go  forward,  my  Vikings,  and  enjoy 
Lundt?”  yourselves;  but  neglect  not  to  keep  a 

“  I  did  not,  Captain  Vonved,  and  at  good  look-out  and  report  to  us  when  ne- 
first  I  rather  feared  it  was  an  enemy’s  cessary.  Herr  Lundt,  we  will  now  retire 
ruse,  but  thanks  to  a  good  glass,  I  recog-  to  the  cabin.” 

nized  you,  and,  therefore  had  no  hesita-  The  officer  ag.ain  bowed,  descended 
tion  in  .answering  the  signal  and  bearing  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  extraor- 
down.”  dinary  man  whose  will  appeai-ed  to  bo 

“  Y'ou  did  well  sir,  and  right  glad  was  law  on  board. 

I  to  see  the  Little  Amalia  dashing  to  my  The  cabin  of  the  Amalia  w.as,  of  course, 
rescue.”  small,  and  yet  it  was  considerably  larger 

“  Hescue  !  Capt.ain  Vonved  ?”  than  would  have  been  Kuj)posed  by  one 

“  So  I  may  phrase  it,  sir,  although  I  was  who  judged  of  its  size  merely  by  that  of 
in  no  danger  so  fir  as  the  good-will  of  the  entire  hull.  It  ha<l  been  skillfully 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Camperdown  fitted  up  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
was  concerned.  You  would  know  her  circumscribed  space  ;  and  as  the  little  jcpgt 
again?”  was  not  intended  to  carry  cargo,  except 

“  I  should.  Captain  Vonved.”  of  a  certain  kind  which  occupied  very 

«•“  And  you,  my  Vikings  ?”  addressing  small  bulk,  the  cabin  included  all  that 
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part  of  the  vessel  beneath  the  poop-deck,  | 
and  two  neat  little  state  rooms  were  sit-  i 
uated  forw'ard  of  it,  in  what  in  a  large 
vefsel  would  be  called  the  steerage.  They 
communicated  with  t'ac  cabin  through 
doors  in  the  bulkhead  of  tlic  latter.  The 
cabin  itself  was  nine  feet  in  breadth  by 
seven  feet  in  length.  In  the  center  stood 
an  oblong  table  covered  by  a  snow-white 
damask  cloth,  and  all  round  were  lockers 
provided  with  crimson  silk  cushions,  to 
serve  as  seats.  The  front  of  these  lockers 
and  all  the  paneling  of  the  cabin  was  of 
rich  m.ahogany,  polished  so  brightly  that 
the  pier-glass  sus])eiided  on  one  side  w:i8 
almost  superfluous.  The  moulding  filling 
up  the  angle  between  the  paneling  and 
the  deck  overhead  was  gilt,  and  the  deck 
itself  (forming  the  ceiling)  was  beautifully 
painted  w'ith  fanciful  and  allegorical  de¬ 
vices  and  figures,  wreaths  of  flowers,  etc. 
From  the  deck  was  suspended  a  large  an¬ 
tique  bronze  oil  lamb,  of  peculi.ar  forma¬ 
tion,  having  three  projecting  dragons’ 
heads,  the  mouths  of  which  each  con- 
t.ained  a  wick  for  burning.  Between  the 
two  windows  at  the  stern  was  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  zebra-wood  locker,  the  front  of 
which  was  inlaid  with  various  precious 
woods  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  so 
as  to  represent  the  mariner’s  compass,  and 
in  a  small  shield  in  the  center  of  this  flin- 
ciful  compass  was  painted  an  exact  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  mysterious  symbols  and 
motto  of  Vonved’s  signet-ring — .an  eagle 
flying  with  a  double-edged  sword  in  its 
beak  above  a  ship  in  full  sail.  This  locker 
w’as  ostensibly  supported  by  a  species  of 
bracket,  a  solid  piece  of  D.anish  oak  ex¬ 
quisitely  carved  in  the  semblance  of  the 
conventional  head  and  flowing  beard  of 
old  father  Neptune.  Along  the  p.aneling 
on  eacli  side  of  the  c.abin  were  arranged 
several  weapons  offensive  .and  defensive. 
The  little  cabin  was  excellently  lighted, 
not  only  by  the  two  stern  windows,  but 
also  by  the  large  skylight  overhead, 
which  being  composed  of  richly-stained 
glass,  cast  a  warm  .and  varied  light  below. 
A  small  stove  of  polished  steel,  with  brass 
fittings,  and  a  bright  copper  flue,  stood 
on  one  side  the  vessel  against  the  bulk- 
he.ad.  .and  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
chief  fittings  of  the  snug  and  tasteful 
little  cabin,  in  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  could  just  stand  upright. 

On  entering,  Vonved  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  the  table  in  a  position  which  en.a- 
bled  him  to  command  a  view  of  the  sea 


[April, 

I  through  ciiher  of  the  stern  windows,  and 
I  motioned  to  Herr  Lundt  to  se.at  himself 
opposite,  but  the  latter  hesitated,  and 
remarked  in  a  whisper  : 

“  Had  I  not  better  close  the  comp.anion- 
way.  Captain  Vonved,  if  you  wish  to  con¬ 
verse  without  risk  of  being  overheanl  ?” 

“  Yes,  do  so.” 

Lundt  first  spoke  to  the  steersman,  and 
bade  him  keep  the  course  which  h.ad  been 
given,  and  imtnediately  report  any  sail 
which  hove  in  sight,  or  any  materi.al 
change  of  wind,  ami  then  carefully  closed 
the  two  little  folding-doors  forming  the 
fronti  of  the  companion,  and  drew  the 
slide  closely  over. 

“  Now  for  a  bottle  of  your  best !”  cried 
Vonved  cheerfully. 

“  Wh.at  wine  will  you  prefer,  C.aptain 
Vonved  ?” 

“  Champ.agne,  let  it  be,  for  my  heart  is 
light  and  grateful  now  th.at  I  once  more 
feel  myself  afloat  in  my  first  love — the 
dainty  Little  Amalia!” 

The  young  man  h.astened  to  raise  a  trap 
door  i.a  the  flooring  of  the  cabin,  benealli 
which  the  runs  of  the  vessel  formed  a 
cool  and  capital  wine  cellar,  and  from 
thence  he  extracted  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  champagne,  which,  with  the  proper 
glasses,  he  placed  on  the  table. 

“Would  you  take  any  repast  also. 
Captain  Vonved?  I  can  give  you  some 
fine  fresh  lax,  and  some - ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  require  nothing  .at  present ; 
and  I  must  apologize,”  added  Vonved, 
with  an  air  of  high  and  courtly  breeding, 
“for  ]»ermitting  you  to  act  as  steward, 
but  I  have  re.ason  to  wish  for  our  inter¬ 
view  to  he  private.” 

“O  Captain  Vonved!”  eagerly  cried 
Lundt,  blushing  and  bowing,  “  how  can 
you  say  that?  Y«tu  know  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  !” 

Lars  Vonved  gazed  h.alf-moumfully  .and 
half-afleetionately  at  the  flushed  ingenuous 
features  of  his  young  officer,  and  sighing 
deeply,  he  slowly  echoed : 

“  A  pleasure  and  a  privilege  !  And  do 
you  esteem  it  such  to  be  the  companion, 
the  familiar  friend  of  an  outlaw,  a  doomed 
man,  one  denounced  as  an  arch-miscreant, 
one  upon  whose  head  a  heavy  price  is  set 
by  the  government  of  his  country  ?” 

“  I  do !”  answered  the  young  man 
energetically.  “You  have  8.avcd  my  life 
— you  have  honored  me  with  your  con¬ 
fidence — and  I  know  that  he  whom  men 
call  the  Rover  of  the  Baltic  is  one  whose 
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qualities  are  worthy  of  friendship  and 
admiration.  Ye.4,  I  am  linked  to  your 
fortunes,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  friendship  of  the  Count 
of  Els - ” 

“Hold!”  interrupted  Vonvod,  raising 
his  forefinger  significantly.  “  I  am  only 
Lars  Vonved,  Captain  Vonved  !  But  as 
lor  what  you  assert — be  it  so ;  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  trust  that  if  your  friendship 
and  connection  with  me  does  not  operate 
to  your  weal,  it  may  not  bo  to  your  woe ! 
And  now  let  us  drink !” 

The  glasses  were  brimmed  with  the 
cool  8|>arkrmg  vintage  of  the  sunny  South, 
and  silently  bowing  to  each  other,  the 
two  friends  qualTed. 

“Truly,  wine  gladdens  the  heart  of 
man,  as  was  said  of  old,”  exclaimed  the 
Rover ;  “  and  yet  I  have  been  refreshed 
and  gladdened  more  in  my  time  by  a 
stinted  draught  of  water — neither  pure 
nor  sparkling — than  by  any  wine  I  ever 
drunk.” 

“  That  would  be  in  the  tropics,  sir  ?” 

“  In  the  tropics — and  elsewhere.” 

“I,  .also.  Captain  Vonved,  know  by 
fearful  experience  the  value  of  a  draught 
of  water !”  Lundt  observed,  seeing  that 
Vonved  was  not  indisposed  to  prolong 
a  desultory  convers.ation  ere  discussing 
matters  of  present  and  weighty  interest. 

“You,  Herr  Lundt!  When  and 
where  ?” 

“  Otf  the  coast  of  Africa.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever 
sailed  on  the  main  ocean  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  never  mentioned  to  you 
before.  Captain  Vonved,  that  in  my 
twentieth  year,  I,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  sailed  on  the  Atlantic,  and  very 
di.sastrous  the  outward  voyage  proved. 
To  iny  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sufferings  I  undeinvcnt — fur  more  than 
the  ordin.ary  anguish  which  befalls  a  man 
iu  many  years  was  condensed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  sp.aco  of  a  few  hours.” 

“  The  ship  was  becalmed  and  short  of 
water  ?” 

“  Not  so.  Captain  Vonved.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  from  thirst  to  which  I  alluded  were 
experienced  only  by  myself — a  solitary 
wretch,  tossed  helplessly  about,  the  sport 
of  every'  wave.” 

These  words  caused  Vonved  to  steadily 
regard  his  companion  with  a  look  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  suddenly  aroused  interest. 


“Ah!”  said  he,  very  quietly,  “I  have 
myself  undergone  a  somewhat  similar 
adventure,  although,  in  iny  case,  a  burn¬ 
ing  tropical  suu  did  not  increase  iny  suf¬ 
ferings.” 

“Indeed,  sir;  ,where  was  that?” 

“  Here,  in  the  Baltic ;  and  it  occurred 
only  yesterday.” 

“  Yesterday,  Captain  Vonved  ?  Im¬ 
possible  !” 

“  Why  impossible,  Herr  Lundt  ?”  drily 
demanded  the  Rover.  “  The  bark 
which  is  j'et  in  sight  picked  me  up  yester¬ 
day  evening,  clinging  to  a  spar,  almost  at 
my  last  gasp,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  solitary 
survivor  of  a  terrible  catastrophe.” 

The  young  man  started,  bec.aine  deadly 
pale,  and  faintly  cried : 

“O  Captain  Vonved!  can  it  indeed 
be  that  the  Skildpadde  and  all  her  brave 
crew  have  perished  ?” 

“  Not  so,  my  young  friend,  no  calamity 
has  happened  to  her,  I  trust.  It  is  the 
Falk  that  has  perished,  and  every  soul 
on  board,  myself  excepted.” 

“The  Falk!  the  brig-of-war  cruising 
off  Bornholm  !  And  you  were  on  board 

Ur  r 

Vonved  calmly  nodded. 

“As  a  prisoner.  Captain  Vonved ?” 

“  As  a  prisoner,  sir ;  what  else  should 
I  be?” 

“  Then  you  were  betrayed  ?” 

“  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  cap¬ 
tured,  as  you  may  well  believe,”  answered 
Vonved,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

“  Ami  who  was  the  traitor — do  you 
know  ?” 

“  I  do  know,  Herr  Lundt,  and  fearfully 
shall  he  expiate  his  treachery.”  As  Von¬ 
ved  uttered  these  words,  his  usual  calm 
imperturbiibility  instantly  disappeared, 
and  his  lips  quivered,  revealing  his  broad 
white  teeth  closely  clenched,  his  features 
writhed  wdth  passion,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  a  fire  all  the  more  terrible  because 
so  rarely  evinced. 

This  emotion,  however  uncontrollable 
it  might  be  at  the  moment,  was  merely 
transient  in  duration,  for  in  a  few  seconds 
Vonved’s  countenance  resumed  its  gentle 
yet  thoughtful  expression. 

Then  Vonved,  in  a  low  impressive  tone, 
calmly  narrated  to  his  astonished  compan¬ 
ion  the  story  of  his  betrayal,  capture, 
and  ultimate  escape. 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  GOOSE-IIERD. 

“  Cobbler !  lUck  to  thy  iMt" 


Most  if  not  all  our  readers  have  heard 
this  proverb  applied,  when  some  one  has 
attempted  what  was  out  of  his  province. 
But  assuredly  none  of  them  ever  saw  it 
so  royally  exemplified  as  it  was  in  the 
true  history  I  am  about  to  relate,  the 
principal  actor  in  which  was  no  less  a  j>er- 
sonage  than  Maximilian  Joseph  of  B.a- 
varia,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  king 
of  that  country,  and  one  of  the  most  lov¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beloved 
monarohs,  that  ever  wielded  a  scepter. 
On  one  hot  summer  day.  King  Maximil¬ 
ian,  clad  in  very  plain  habiliments,  had 
gone  out  alone,  (as  was  his  wont,)  to  walk 
in  the  fine  park  which  surrounds  his  castle 
of  Tegernue,*  and  after  a  time,  drew  a 
volume  from  his  pocket,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  bench  to  read.  The  sultriness  of 
the  air,  and  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
place,  made  his  eyes  heavy,  and  laying 
down  his  book  on  the  bench  beside  him, 
the  monarch  fell  into  a  doze.  His  slum¬ 
ber  did  not  last  long,  however,  and  on 
awaking,  he  rose  to  continue  his  walk,  but 
forgot  his  book,  and  left  it  lying  on  the 
bench.  Wandering  onwards,  from  one 
division  of  the  extensive  park  to  another, 
he  at  length  passed  beyond  its  limits,  and 
entered  on  those  grassy  downs  which 
stretch  down  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

All  at  once,  the  king  remembered  his 
book,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
seen  and  ajipropriated  by  some  stranger 
pa.ssing  by.  Unwilling  to  lose  a  book 
he  valued,  and  equ.ally  unwilling  to  re¬ 
trace  the  w.ay  he  had  come,  M'hile  the  lake 
ath  to  the  castle  lay  temptingly  before 
im,  the  king  looked  round  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  for  some  one  whom  he  could  send 
for  the  volume ;  but  the  only  human  be¬ 
ing  within  view  was  a  boy,  tending  a 
large  flock  of  geese.  The  monarch,  there¬ 
fore,  went  up  to  him,  and  said  :  “  Hearken, 


•  The  same  romsntic  residence  to  which  the  still 
■uffering  King  of  Prussia  resorted  last  summer. 


my  lad  :  dost  think  thou  could’st  find  fo. 
me  a  book  I  left  lying  in  such  and  such  a 
part  of  the  park  ?  thou’lt  get  two  ‘  zwanzi- 
gers'*  for  bringing  it  to  me.” 

The  boy,  who  had  never  before  seen 
the  king,  cast  a  most  incredulous  look  on 
the  corpulent  gentleman  who  made  him 
so  astounding  a  profter,  and  then  tnrn«‘d 
away,  s.aying,  with  an  air  of  comical  re¬ 
sentment  :  ”  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  you 
take  me  for.” 

“Why  do  yon  think  I  consider  you 
stupid  ?”  asked  the  mon.arch. 

“  Because  you  offer  me  two  zwanzigers 
for  so  trifling  a  service;  so  much  money 
can  not  be  earned  so  easily,”  was  the 
sturdy  reply. 

“Now,  indeed,”  s.aid  the  king,  smiling 
good-humoredly,  “I  must  think  thee  a 
simpleton  !  why  do  you  thus  doubt  my 
word  ?” 

“  Those  up  yonder,”  replied  the  boy, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  distant 
castle,  “are  ready  enough  to  make  sport 
of  the  like  of  us,  and  ye’re  one  of  them, 
I’m  thinking.” 

“  And  suppose  I  were”  said  the  king ; 
“  but  see,  here  are  the  two  zwanzigers ; 
take  them,  and  fetch  me  the  book.” 

The  herd-boy’s  eyes  sparkled  as  he  held 
actually  in  his  h.an<l  a  sum  of  money  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  hard  coin  of  his  sunnner’s 
herding,  and  yet  he  hesitated. 

“  How  now,”  cried  the  king  ;  “  why 
don’t  you  set  off  at  once  ?” 

“  I  would  fain  to  do  it — but  I  dare  not,” 
said  the  poor  fellow  ;  “  for  if  the  villagers 
he.ar  I  have  left  the  plaguy  geese,  they 
will  turn  me  off,  and  how  shall  I  earn  my 
bread  then  ?” 

“  Simpleton  !”  exclaimed  the  king,  “  I 
W’ill  herd  the  geese  till  you  return.” 

“  You!'''  said  the  rustic,  with  a  most 
contemptuous  elong.ation  of  the  j>ronotm  ; 
“  you  would  make  a  pretty  goose-herd  ; 
you  are  much  too  fat,  ami  much  too  stifl’: 

*  An  Austrian  coin,  value  7d.  or  8d.  sterling 
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suppose  they  hrokc  away  from  you  now, 
and  got  into  the  ricii  meadow  yonder,  I 
should  have  more  trespa.ss  money  to  pay 
than  my  year’s  wages  come  to.  J  ust  look 
at  the  Court  Gardener  there,  him  with 
the  black  head  and  wings ;  he  is  a  regular 
deserter,  a  false  knave ;  he  is  for  all  the 
world  one  of  the  court  tra.sh,  and  they, 
we  all  know,  are  good  for  nothing.  lie 
would  lead  you  a  tine  dance  !  Nay,  nay, 
it  would  never  do.” 

The  king  felt  ready  to  burst  with  sup- 
|>ressed  laughter ;  but  mastering  himself, 
asked,  with  tolerable  composure  :  “  Why, 
can  1  not  keep  geese  in  order  as  easily  as 
men  ?  I  have  plenty  of  them  to  control.” 

“  You,”  again  said  the  boy,  sneeringly, 
as  he  mejisured  the  monarch  from  head  to 
foot ;  “they  must  be  silly  ones,  then  ;  but 
jKjrhaps  you’re  a  schoolmaster?  Yet, 
even  if  ye  be,  it  is  much  easier  to  manage 
boys  than  geese ;  that  I  can  tell  ye.” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  said  the  king ;  “  but 
come,  make  short  work  of  it:  will  you 
bring  the  book  or  will  vou  not  ?” 

“  I  would  gladly  do  it,”  stammered  the 
boy,  “  but - 

“  I’ll  be  answerable  for  the  geese,”  cried 
the  king,  “  and  pay  all  damages,  if  such 
^ there  be.” 

This  decided  the  question ;  and  so,  after 
exacting  a  promise  that  his  substitute 
M'ould  pay  special  attention  to  the  iloings 
of  the  stately  gander,  whom  he  designa¬ 
ted  as  the  “  Court  (Jardener,”  and  pro¬ 
nounced  an  incorrigible  breaker  of  bounds, 
and  jirime  seducer  of  the  dock,  he  pLaced 
the  whij)  in  the  king’s  hands,  and  set  off 
on  his  errand. 

But  scarcely  had  he  run  a  few  yards 
when  ho  turned  back  again. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now  ?”  called  out 
the  king. 

“  Crack  the  whip,”  resounded  in  return. 
The  monarch  swung  it  with  his  best  effort, 
but  procured  no  sounding  whack.  “  I 
thought  so  !”  exclaimed  the  rustic.  “  A 
schoolmaster,  forsooth,  and  can  not  crack 
a  whip!”  So  saying,  he  snatched  the 
whip  from  the  king’s  hand,  and  began, 
with  more  zeal  th.an  success,  to  instruct 
him  in  the  science  of  whip-cracking.  The 
king,  though  scarcely  able  to  contain  him¬ 
self,  tried  in  right  earnest,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  tolerably  sharp 
report  from  the  leathern  instrument  of 
authority  ;  and  the  boy,  after  once  more 
trying  to  impress  the  duties  of  his  respon¬ 
sible  office  on  his  temporary  substitute. 


!  ran  off  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  the 
king  had  indicated. 

The  monarch,  w’ho  could  now  indulge 
in  a  hearty  laugh,  sat  himself  down  on  a 
tree-stump  which  the  goose-herd  had  pre- 
,  viously  occupied,  to  await  the  return  of 
his  messenger.  But  it  really  seemed  as  it 
his  feathered  charge  had  discovered  that 
:  the  whip  was  no  longer  wielded  by  their 
i  accustomed  prompt  and  vigilant  coin- 
i  mander,  for  the  treacherous  “  Court  (lar- 
'  dener”  suddenly  stretched  out  his  long 
]  neck,  and,  after  reconnoitring  on  all  sides, 

I  uttered  two  or  three  shrill  screams;  upon 
'  which,  as  if  a  tempest  had  all  at  once 
I  rushed  under  the  multitude  of  wing.s,  the 
!  whole  flock  rose  simultaneously  into  the 
I  air,  and  before  the  king  could  recover 
j  from  his  surprise,  they  w’ere  careering, 

,  with  loud  screams,  toward  the  rich  mead- 
1  ows  bordering  the  lake,  over  which  they 
I  quickly  spread  themselves  in  all  possible 
.  direction.s. 

At  the  first  outburst,  the  royal  herds¬ 
man  called  “  halt,”  with  all  his  might ;  he 
brandished  and  tried  hard  to  crack  the 
whip,  but  extracted  no  sound  which  could 
intimid.ate  the  Court  Gardener.  lie  then 
ran  to  and  fro,  until,  teeming  with  perspi¬ 
ration,  and  yielding  to  advei-se  fate,  he 
reseated  himself  on  the  tree-stump,  and, 
leaving  the  geese  to  their  own  devices, 
quietly  awaited  the  return  of  his  mes.scnger. 

“The  boy  was  right,  after  all,”  said  he 
i  to  himself:  “  it  is  easier  to  govern  a  couple 
I  of  millions  of  men  than  a  flock  of ‘plaguy 
I  goose,’  and  a  court  gardener  can  do  a  deal 
of  muschief.” 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  reached  the 
bench,  found  the  book,  and  sped  back  in 
triumph,  little  dreaming  of  the  discomfit¬ 
ure  his  substitute  had  experienced.  But 
when,  on  coming  close  up  to  the  king,  ho 
looked  round  in  vain  for  his  ch.'irge,  and 
still  worse,  when  their  vociferous  cackling 
led  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  forbiil- 
den  meadow,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  that, 
letting  fall  the  book,  he  exclaimed,  half- 
crying  with  grief  and  vexation :  “  There 
we  have  it !  I  knew  how  it  would  be  ! 
Did  I  not  say  from  the  first  you  nmler- 
stood  nothing  ?  And  wh.at  is  to  be  done 
now  ?  I  can  never  got  them  together  by 
myself.  You  must  help,  that’s  a  fact.” 

The  king  consented  ;  the  herdboy 

1)laced  him  at  one  corner,  showed  him 
jow  to  move  his  outstretched  arms  up 
and  down,  whilst  he  must  shout  with  .all 
his  might ;  and  then  the  boy  himself  set 
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out,  whip  in  hand,  to  gather  in  the  far¬ 
thest  scattered  of  tiie  flock. 

The  king  did  his  best,  and  after  terrible 
exertions,  the  cackling  runaways  were 
once  more  congregated  on  their  allotted 
territory. 

But  now  the  boy  gave  free  vent  to  his 
indignation,  rated  the  king  soundly  for 
neglect,  and  wound  up  all  by  declaring : 
“Never  shall  any  one  get  my  whip  from 
me  again,  or  tempt  me,  with  two  zwanzi- 
gers,  to  give  up  my  geese.  No;  not  to 
the  king  himself !” 

“  You  are  quite  right  there,  my  fine 
fellow',”  said  the  good-natured  Maximil¬ 
ian,  bursting  into  a  laugh  ;  “  he  under¬ 
stands  goose-herding  quite  as  little  as  I  do.” 

“  And  you  laugh  at  it,  to  the  bargain  !” 
said  the  Iray,  in  high  dudgeon. 


[April, 

“  Well,  look  ye  now’,”  said  the  monarch* 
“  I  am  the  king  !” 

“You!”  once  more  reiterated  the  in¬ 
dignant  goose-herd ;  “  I  am  not  such  a  flat 
as  to  believe  that — not  I,  So  lift  up  your 
book  and  get  along  W'ith  you.” 

The  king  quickly  took  up  his  book,  say¬ 
ing,  as  he  handed  four  additional  zwanzi- 
gers  to  the  astonished  la<l :  “  Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  my  boy ;  I  give  you  my 
word.  I’ll  never  undertake  to  herd  geese 
again.”  . 

The  boy  fixed  a  doubling  gaze  on  the 
mysterious  donor  of  such  unexampled 
treasure,  then  added,  W’ith  a  wise  shake 
of  the  head  :  “  You’re  a  kind  gentleman, 
whoever  you  may  be ;  but  you’ll  never 
make  a  good  goose-herd  1” 


From  the  Edinbargb  EcTlew. 

CEYLON-ITS  ASPECTS,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  PRODUCTIONS.* 


Amidst  the  labors  of  a  life  devoted  to  | 
the  assiduous  discharge  of  public  duties,  , 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  Sir  Emerson  | 
Tennent  has  found  means  to  produce  the  I 
most  copious,  interesting,  and  complete 
monograph  which  exists  in  our  language 
on  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  island  of  Ceylon  can  not, 
with  any  strictness  or  propriety,  be  termed 
a  colony.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  inhabited  by  races  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  primitive  .antiquity  ;  traces 
of  the  demon  w’orship  of  fattened  serpents 
still  linger  among  the  superstitions  of  the 
people ;  and  the  lofty  pinnacle  called 
“  Adam’s  Peak,”  which  has  served  for 
ages  as  a  handmark  to  the  navigators  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  is  still  said  to  bear  the 
footprint  of  the  first  created  m.an.  The 
chronicles  of  the  island  extend,  if  w’e  m.ay 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  profound  r^ 
searches  of  Mr.  Tumour,  the  translator  of 
the  Mahaw’anso,  in  an  unbroken  series 


•  C*jilon  :  Ah  of  the  Inland,  Ph^tiral, 

HUtorieal,  and  Topograj^hCeal :  leith  A'otieea  of  it* 
natural  Hiatory,  AnttguilU*.  and  Produetiona. 
lUuatrated  by  Map*,  Plana,  and  JJraminya.  By  Sir 
i.  Eiumon  Texmmt.  Two  toIs.  8vo.  London. 
1859. 


through  twenty-three  centuries,  from  543 
B.C.  to  the  year  of  Christ  1758.  The  arts 
of  agriculture  were  imported  into  Ceylon 
by  the  Bengal  conquerors,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Wijayo,  five  centuries 
before  Christ ;  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  civilization  was  established, 
and  the  population  is  supposed  to  h.ave 
been  ten  times  what  it  now’  is.*  Irriga¬ 
tion  by  artificial  lakes  and  enonnous  tanks, 
one  of  which  was  forty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  gave  life  and  fertility  to  the  soil ; 
and  as  the  modern  traveler  penetrates  by 
forgotten  tracts  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Ibrest,  he  is  every  where  strttek  bv  the 
vast  and  countless  excavations  and  em¬ 
bankments  which  attest  the  industry  .and 
ingenuity  of  a  great  people.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  the  Buddhist  faith  was 
introduced  into  Ceylon,  and  the  island 
soon  became  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  that 
creed,  which  holds  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  human  Wings  in  its  fetters  ;  the 
mystical  Bo-tree,  which  still  flourishes  in 
the  holy  precincts  of  Anarajajwora,  de- 

*  The  popuUtionof  all  race*  in  Oylon  amount¬ 
ed  in  1857  to  1,697,976,  beiidea  aoldiersand  aliens 
estimated  at  about  30,000:  yet  U>e  island  is  only 
about  one  sixth  smaller  than  Ireland. 
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f  iche<i  from  the  identical  tree  under  which 
Buddha  reclined  when  he  received  his 
initiation  in  Uniwela,  has  already  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  millennium.  By  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  by  the 
decline  of  the  population,  and  by  the 
propfress  of  European  enterprise,  Ceylon 
has  been  successively  occupied  and  ruled 
by  the  Portutjucse  and  by  the  Dutch, 
until  it  passed  at  lenpjth  entirely  into  the 
|)osscssion  of  the  British  Crown.  Few 
countries  have  a  history  of  equal  antiquity, 
connected  by  so  many  links  with  the 
"reat  political  and  relifjious  revolutions 
of  the  world  ;  unitinj;,  as  in  an  emporium, 
the  commerce  and  the  industry  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  and  deriving  a 
peculiar  and  romantic  interest  from  its 
incomparable  natural  beauty,  and  its 
varied  natural  productions. 

These  curious  and  copious  materials  had 
remained  scattered  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  repositories,  until  Sir  Emei'son  Tennent, 
moved  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  island, 
in  which  he  then  filled  a  high  ofticial  sta¬ 
tion,  applied  himself  to  the  production  of 
the  w’ork  now  before  us.  W e  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  persevering  and  con.scientiou8  labors, 
for  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  books  w’e  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  examine.  He  h.as  ransacked 
the  historical  and  geographical  records  of 
every  age  and  country  having  reference 
to  his  subject,  many  of  them  entirely  uu- 
knowMi ;  thus,  in  addition  to  the  notices 
of  Ceylon,  w'hich  are  to  be  found  in  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Arabian  geographers, 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through 
the  Chinese  missions,  a  singular  collection 
of  documents  on  the  relations  of  the 
Singhalese  with  the  court  of  Pekin  ;  he 
has  consulted  the  little-known  works  of 
Vahiiityn,  De  Barros,  and  I)e  Couto,  in 
Dutch  and  Portuguese;  he  has  searched 
the  Indian  correspondence  of  Marquis 
Pombal  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  for 
the  Portuguese  reports  and  dispatches; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  completing,  from 
Mr.  North’s  letters  in  the  Wellesley 
Papers,  the  particulars  of  the  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  house  of  Kandy. 
The  chapters  of  this  work  rebating  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  island,  to  which  we 
shall  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  have  a  still  more  general 
interest.  In  no  part  of  the  tropics  is  the 
climate  more  brilliant,  the  vegetation  more 
luxuriant,  the  resources  of  the  soil  more 


abundant,  the  forests  more  animated  by  a 
thousand  varieties  of  life.  And  Sir  Emer¬ 
son  Tennent  displays  a  very  vivid  power 
of  transporting  his  readers  into  the  midst 
of  these  scenes,  which  are  so  delightful  to 
the  imagination,  and  sometimes  so  much 
less  delightful  to  actual  experience.  We 
are  extremely  w'ell  satisfied  to  visit  Cey¬ 
lon  in  Sir  Emerson’s  company,  without 
being  bitten  by  land-leeches,  snapped  at 
by  crocodiles,  terrified  by  cobras,  or  pur¬ 
sued  by  an  irritated  proboscidian  ;  and  we 
are  all  the  more  grateful  to  our  author  for 
the  sunshine  he  has  contrived  to  throw 
upon  the  dark  autumnal  days  of  England 
by  the  publication  of  these  volumes. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  very  ex¬ 
tended  connection  of  Ceylon  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  civilizations  and  powers  which  have 
succeeded  one  another  for  the  last  two 
thoiKsand  years  in  the  East,  than  the  great 
variety  of  appellations  by  which  this  cele¬ 
brated  island  figures  in  the  annals  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  In  the  mythical  language 
of  the  Brahmins,  it  bore  the  name  of 
“  Lanka,”  “  the  resplendent ;”  they  made 
it  the  first  meridian  of  their  astronomical 
system;  and  extolled  it ’as  a  region  of 
mystery  and  preternatural  beauty.  Sir 
Emerson  is  of  opinion  that  Galle,  which 
became  the  mart  of  Portugal  and  of  Hoi-, 
land,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  British  steamei-s,  was  the» 
Tarshish  to  which  the  Plucnician  mariners 
and  the  fieets  of  Solomon  resorted  to  bring 
back  the  gold  of  Ophir — 0|>hir  being  now 
supposed  to  be  Malacca,  the  Aurea  Cher- 
sonesus  of  the  later  Greek  geographers. 

“  The  ships  intended  for  the  voy«(te  were 
huilt  by  Solomon  at  ‘  Ezion-geber  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Se*,’  the  rowers  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  headed 
by  an  east  wind.  Tarshish,  the  port  for  which 
they  were  bound,  was  in  an  island,  governed  by 
kings,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  The  voyage  occupied  three  years  in 
going  and  returning  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
cargoes  brought  home  to  Ezion-geber  consisted 
of  gold  and  silver,  ivoiy,  aj»es,  and  peacocks. 
Gold  could  have  been  shippi‘d  at  Galle  from  the 
vessels  which  brought  it  from  Ophir,  'ailter 
spread  into  plates,’  which  is  particularized  by 
Jeremiah  as  an  export  of  Tarshi.sh,  is  one  of  the 
substances  on  which  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Singhale.se  are  even  now  inscribed ;  itory  is 
found  m  Ceylon,  and  must  have  been  teth 
abundant  and  full  grown  there  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gunpowder  led  to  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  elephants;  apea  are  indigenous  to  the 
island,  andpeaforcl  are  found  there  in  numbers. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  too,  that  the  terms  by 
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which  these  articles  are  desi^ated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  identical  with  the  Tamil 
names,  by  which  some  of  them  arc  calknl  in 
Ceylon  to  the  present  day :  thus  tuieyim,  which 
is  rendered  ‘  peacocks’  in  our  Torsion,  may  be 
recognized  in  tohei,  the  modem  name  for  these 
birds;  *kapi’  apes,  is  the  same  in  both  lan- 
goages,  and  the  Sanscrit  ‘  ibha'  ivory,  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Tamil  *ibam.' 

“  Thus  by  geographical  position,  by  indige¬ 
nous  productions,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  fh>m  time  immemorial  the  resort  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  from  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  on 
the  one  side,  and  India,  Java,  and  China  on  the 
other,  Galle  seems  to  present  a  combination  of 
every  particular  essential  to  determine  the  pro¬ 
blem  so  long  undecided  in  biblical  dialectics,  and 
to  establish  its  own  identity  with  the  Tarshish 
of  the  sacred  historians,  the  mart  so  long  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  ships  of  Tyre  and  Judea." 

No  portion  of  Sir  Emerson’s  book  is 
more  curious  and  novel  than  that  in  which 
he  describes  the  Chinese  writers  who  have 
preceded  himself  in  the  description  of  the 
island.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com¬ 
munity  of  religion  and  the  desire  of  trade 
had  estnblislied,  at  an  early  period,  inti¬ 
mate  relations,  between  the  Singhalese 
and  the  Cliinesa ;  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  Chinese  writers  arc  known  to  have 
dealt  with  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  Sing¬ 
halese  amba.s.sadors  who  arrived  in  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and 
from  whom  Pliny  denved  the  materials 
of  his  ow'n  account  of  the  island,  stated 
tliat  their  ancestors  had  reached  China 
by  traversing  India  and  the  himalayan 
mountains,  and  this  route  was  in  use  long 
before  ships  hail  attempted  the  voyage. 
The  Chinese  topognaphere  call  Ceylon 
“  Sze-tsew-kwo,”  which  means  “the 
Kingdom  of  Lions,”  a  version  of  the  Pali 
word  “  Singhala so  ttw  they  call  it 
“  Paou-choo,”  “  the  isLand  of  Gems,”  for 
w’hich  Ceylon  has  always  been  celebrated. 

It  was  there  they  bought  topazes  cf 
four  distinct  tints,  described  in  inimitable 
Chinese  imagery,  as  “  those  the  color  of 
wine ;  the  delicate  tint  of  young  gos¬ 
lings  ;  the  deep  amber  like  beeswax,  and 
the  p.ale  tinge  resembling  the  opening 
bud  of  the  pine  ;”  and  it  was  there  a 
Chinese  monarch  purchased  for  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  price  the  biggest  and  brightest 
ruby  the  w'orld  ever  beheld ;  for  a  man 
could  not  hoM  it  in  the  paltn  of  his  hand, 
and  it  emitted  light  in  the  darkest  night. 

Ceylon  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  before  the  c-ampaign  of  .Al¬ 
exander,  but  it  was  partially  described  by 


Mega-sthenes,  twenty  years  after  his  death; 
and  Ovid  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  island,  when  he  says : 

“  Aut  ubi  Taprobanen  Indica  cingit  aqun.” 

But  it  .appears  that  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  the  Em[)eror  Claudius  that  a 
Roman  seaman — the  Columbus  of  anti¬ 
quity — trusting  to  the  monsoon  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  dared  to  cross  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  The  first  consequence  of  open¬ 
ing  the  direct  trade  with  the  East  was  .a 
drain  of  silver  on  Rome  to  j»ay  for  the 
Eastern  commodities  iinportetl  through 
Egypt.  The  very  same  phenomen«)n  has 
gone  on  to  our  own  day.  These  commu¬ 
nications  soon  made  the  Island  of  Tapro- 
bane,  as  it  was  called,  well  known  to  the 
Romans:  and  Pliny,  as  we  h.ave  alrea<ly 
ob.served,  had  the  advantage  of  meeting 
a  Singhah'se  embassy  in  Italy,  consisting 
or  a  “  R.achia”  and  three  other  persons 
— the  word  Rachia  probably  standing  fiir 
Rajah.  In  little  more  than  half  a  eenturv 
after  the  death  of  Pliny,  the  Island  oi’ 
Taprobane  was  far  more  minutely  and  ac¬ 
curately  described  than  it  had  hitherto 
been,  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy;  .and 
we  .are  furnished,  in  the  work  before  us, 
with  an  elaborate  .and  ingenious  compari¬ 
son  of  the  ancient  and  modern  chart .s. 

There  is  yet  a  navig.ator,  singularly  en¬ 
deared  to  us  by  our  earlie.st  recollections, 
to  whom  Ceylon  w’as  certainly  familiar. 
The  local  name  “  Sinhala-<liva,”  was  cor¬ 
rupted  into  “  Serett-diva,”  or  Serendip, 
by  the  Arabian  pilots ;  and  who  does  nut 
remember  that  the  embassy  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  to  the  King  of  Seren- 
dib  was  the  occ.asion  of  the  seventh  voy¬ 
age  of  Sinbad  of  the  Sea  ?  The  incredi¬ 
ble  variety  of  inchlent,  wdiich  gives  so 
great  a  charm  to  the  Arabian  NitjhtA 
is  due  not  to  limey  alone,  but  in  some 
mesisure  to  the  tales  of  travelers  or  !<*- 
gends  current  in  the  East.  Thus  Sinbad’s 
story  of  the  loadstone  mountain,  which 
drew  out  the  iron  bolts  of  the  ships,  is 
alluded  to  by  several  Arab  writers,  and  it 
c.an  be  traced  much  farther  back  even  to 
Chinese  authors ;  down  to  the  present  day 
the  Singhalese  make  theii  boats  without 
iron  nails,  .and  the  planks  are  st'cured  by 
wooden  bolts,  precisely  as  Pall.adius  says 
that  vessels  sailing  for  Ceylon  xhould 
fastened  with  wooden  instead  of  iron  bolts. 
Sinbad,  or  the  author  of  Sinbad,  mu-t 
h.ave  visited  Ceylon  ;  he  knew  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Singhale.se  race  in  the 
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Bouth  of  the  island,  where  tlic  cultivation 
of  rice  is  carried  on  by  the  mere  actiuii 
of  tlie  rains,  and  the  Tamil  races  of  the 
north,  who  arc  as  black  as  Abissynians, 
and  cultivate  their  fields  by  artificial  irri- 
{lation.  The  lej^entl  of  tlio  elephants’ 
i)uryin'.X-place,  to  which  Siiibad  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  sagacity  of  those  animals,  is 
Btiil  firmly  believed  by  the  elephant-hunt¬ 
ers,  though  since  the  days  of  Siiibad  the 
great  majority  of  Singhalese  elephants 
liave  ceased  to  wear  tusks.  Lastly,  it  is  a 
carious  illustration  of  Sinba«rs  escape  by 
flcjaiiug  <lown  a  subterranean  river,  which 
bronglit  him  into  the  center  of  Serendib, 
tliat  a  popular  conviction  still  exists  that 
there  is  such  a  subterranean  river  in  the 
north  of  Ceylon,  at  the  very  place  where 
Sinbad  found  the  people  like  Abyssinians 
watering  their  fields  by  iriigation.  The 
stream  is  called  the  Weil  of  Potoor,  and  it 
presents  a  very  extraordinary  natur.al  phe 
nomenon  to  which  we  shall  presently  re¬ 
vert. 

It  is  time,  however,  tluat  we  quit  these 
s|>eculation.s  for  that  which  alter  all  con¬ 
stitutes  the  highest  merit  of  the  book  and 
will  prove  its  chief  attraction;  w’e  me.an 
the  delightful  ch.a])te’'8  which  Sir  Emer- 
Bofi  Teiineiit  has  devoted  to  the  natural 
history  and  to  the  varied  natural  produc;- 
tions  of  Ceylon.  The  part  of  the  work 
embraciiig  the  physic.al  geography  of  this 
enchanting  region  includes  many  valuable 
remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  islaml. 
The  nuclus  of  its  mount.ain  masses  con¬ 
sists  of  gncissic,  granitic,  and  other  crys¬ 
talline  rocks. 

On  certain  localities  in  Ceylon  the  au¬ 
thor  says : 

“  Terraces  abounding  in  marine  shells  imtied- 
ded  in  agglutinate<l  sand  occur  in  situations  far 
above  high  M'.ater-mark.  Immediately  inland 
fro!n  Point  de  Gallc,  the  surface  soil  rests  on  a 
stratum  of  decomposing  coral ;  and  sea-shells 
are  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  Further  north  at  Madampe,  between 
t'hilaw  and  Negombo,  the  shells  of  pearl-oys¬ 
ters,  and  other  bivalves  are  turned  up  by  the 
plow  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

“  These  recent  formations  present  themselves 
in  a  still  more  striking  form  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  conjoint  production  of  the  coral 
polypes,  and  the  currents,  which  for  the  greater 
|K)rtion  of  the  year  set  impetuously  towards  the 
south. 

“  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  currents  are  checked  by  the  obstruction  of 
Adam’s  Bridge,  still  water  prevailing  in  the 
Uulf  of  Manaar,  these  deposits  have  been  pro¬ 


fusely  heape<l,  and  the  low  sandy  plains  have 
been  proiwrtionally  extended ;  whilst  on  the 
south  and  ca.st.  Where  Die  current  sweeps  unim¬ 
peded  along  the  coast,  the  line  of  the  shore  is 
bold  and  occasionally  rocky.” — Vol  i.  p.  13. 

Amongst  the  valuable  mineral  products 
of  Ceylon  is  plumbago,  the  veins  of  which, 
in  the  hills  of  Nambrapane,  are  Largely 
worked,  and  the  quantity  annually  ex¬ 
ported  exceeds  2000  tons.  The  quantity 
of  gold  hitherto  discovered  is  too  small 
to  rewanl  the  search.  The  most  famous 
and  characteristic  mineral  products  of 
Ceylon  are  its  precious  stones.  The  pro¬ 
miscuous  manner  in  which  these  are  scatter¬ 
ed  about  in  some  localities,  is  exemplified 
by  the  following  curious  circumstance :  * 
“  The  cook  of  a  government  officer  recent¬ 
ly  brought  him  a  ruby  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  fowl.”  But  the  size  to  which 
this  beautiful  precious  stone  sometimes 
attains  tnav  bo  conceived  by  the  testimony 
of  Marco  t*olo  of  a  royal  ruby,  belonging 
to  a  king  of  Ceylon  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  w'hich  w.as  a  span  in  length,  without 
a  flaw,  and  brilliant  beyond  description.” 

The  w  aters  around  the  island  have  been 
duly  noted  by  its  present  historian  as  well 
as  the  land  itself.  On  both  sides  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  during  the  S.  W.  mon.soon,  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea  .i-ssumes  a  rod  tinge,  con¬ 
siderably  brighter  than  biick-dust,  and 
this  is  confined  to  a  space  so  distinct,  that 
a  line  seems  to  separate  it  from  the  green 
water  which  flows  on  either  side.  On 
examiii.ation,  it  proved  to  be  filled  with 
infiisoria,  j»robably  similar  to  those  which 
iinp.art  the  peculiar  color  to  the  so-called 
Vermilion  Sea  off*  the  coast  of  California. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  climate  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  a  most  interesting  sunnnary  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  month  is  given. 
The  European  physiologist  can  not  fall  to 
be  struck  bjr  the  contrast  of  the  physical 
agents  causing  or  accompanying  “torpid* 
ity”  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
necessitating  the  substitution  of  another 
term  for  “  hybernation.”  In  the  hot 
months  of  3Iarch  and  April,  the  insects, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  food,  dis¬ 
appear  underground,  or  hide  beneath  the 
decaying  bark ;  the  water- beetles  bury 
themselves  in  the  hardening  mud  of  the 
pools,  and  the  helices  retire  into  the 
crevices  of  the  stones,  or  the  hollows 
amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  closing 
the  ajiertures  of  their  shells  with  the 
1  hybernating,  or  rather  aestivating,  epi- 
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phran^.  “  Butterflies  are  no  lonjjer  seen 
novering  over  the  flowers  ;  the  birds  ap- 
j>ear  fewer  and  less  joyous ;  and  the  wild 
animals  and  crocodiles,  driven  by  the 
drought  from  their  accustomed  retreats, 
wander  through  the  jungle,  and  even 
venture  to  approach  the  village  wells  in 
search  of  water.”  (P,  69.)  The  preli¬ 
minary  phenomena  to  the  wished-for 
change  are  philosophically  described  and 
explained,  as  they  gradually  concentrate 
to  usher  in  the  monsoon. 

“  At  Ust  the  sudden  lightninp^  flash  among 
the  hills  and  sheet  through  the  clouds  that  over¬ 
hang  tlie  sea,  and  with  a  crash  of  thunder,  the 
niomsoon  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land,  not  in 
showers  or  partial  torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  overtops  the 
river  banks,  and  spreads  in  inundations  over 
every  level  plain. 

“  All  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  are 
stupendous :  thunder  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
be  awed  by  it  in  Europe  affords  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  its  overpowering  grandeur  in  Ceylon, 
and  its  sublimity  is  infinitely  increased  as  it  is 
faintly  heard  from  the  shore,  resounding  through 
night  and  darkness  over  the  gloomy  sea.  The 
lightning  when  it  touches  the  earth  where  it  is 
covered  with  the  descending  torrent,  fla.shcs 
into  it  and  disappears  instantaneously ;  but 
when  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seeking  better 
conductors,  it  often  opens  a  hollow  like  that 
formed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  fre¬ 
quently  leaves  behind  it  traces  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion . 

“  For  hours  together,  the  noise  of  the  torrent, 
as  it  beats  upon  the  trees  and  bursts  upon  the 
roofs,  flowing  thence  in  rcvulets  along  the 
ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that  drowns  the 
ordinary  voice,  and  renders  sleep  impossible.” 
— Vol.  i.  p.  62. 

The  animals,  which  passed  the  parching 
months  in  senseless  and  motionless  torpid¬ 
ity,  now  awake  from  their  deep  “  summer- 
sleep.” 

“In  ponds,  from  which  but  a  week  before 
the  wind  blew  clouds  of  sandy  dust,  the  pea¬ 
santry  arc  now  to  be  seen  catching  the  reanim¬ 
ated  fish — the  tank-shells  and  water  beetles  re¬ 
vive,  and  wander  over  the  submerged  sedges. 
The  electricity  of  the  air  stimulates  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  trees,  and  scarce  a  week  will  elapse 
till  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  larvae  of 
butterflies,  the  forest  murmuring  with  the  hum 
of  insects,  and  the  air  harmonious  with  the  voice 
of  birds.” — Ibid. 

Never  were  the  phenomena  of  a  tro¬ 
pical  country  more  vividly  brought  before 
the  mind  than  in  the  descriptions  with 
wliich  the  present  work  abounds,  fresh 
from  impre.ssions  of  the  intensified  powers 
of  Nature  upon  a  susceptible  and  poetic 


temperament;  and  we  shall  .at  once  trans¬ 
port  our  readei-s  into  the  heart  of  this 
enchanting  scenery  by  transcribitjg  the 
following  sketch  ol  the  zoological  pheno¬ 
mena  that  characterize  e.ach  period  of  the 
tropical  day,  and  succeed  each  other  from 
its  first  beginning  to  its  clo.se: 

“With  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn  the  bats 
and  nocturnal  birds  retire  to  their  accustomed 
haunts,  in  which  to  hide  them  from  ‘day’s 
garish  eye the  Jackal  and  the  leopanl  return 
from  their  nightly  chase;  the  elephants  steal 
back  timidly  into  the  shade  of  the  forest  from 
the  water-pools  in  which  they  ha«l  been  luxu¬ 
riating  during  the  darkness ;  and  the  deep- 
toned  bark  of  the  elk  resounds  through  tho 
glens  as  he  retires  into  the  security  of  the  forest. 
Day  breaks  and  its  earliest  blush  shows  the 
mists  tumbling  in  turbulent  heaps  through  tho 
deep  valley.s.  The  sun  bursts  upw'ards  with  a 
speed  beyond  that  which  marks  his  progre.ss  in 
the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  Euntpe,  and  the  whole 
horizon  glows  with  ruddy  lustre ; 

“  Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light” 

At  DO  other  moment  docs  the  verdure  of  tho 
mountain  woods  appear  so  vivid ;  each  spray 
dripping  with  the  copious  dew,  and  a  pendent 
brilliant  twinkling  at  every  leaf ;  every  grassy 
glade  is  hoar  with  the  condensed  damps  of  night, 
and  the  threads  of  the  gos.saroer  sparkle  liko 
strings  of  opal  in  the  sunbeams. 

“  The  earliest  members  of  the  animated  world 
that  move  abroad  are  the  tiny  Henperidm,  which 
are  the  first  butterflies  that  mak^  their  morn¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  flowers.  To  tlicm  succeed  the 
Thecla,  and  the  J^olyommati,  the  minutest  of 
the  diurnal  lepidoptera,  and  distinguished  by 
the  blue  metallic  lustre  of  their  wings.  With 
unerring  certainty  the  other  species  make  their 
appearances  at  succe8.«ive  stages  of  the  morning ; 
the  Theela  arc  followed  by  the  Vanesmt,  and 
these  by  the  grandy  Paptliot,  till,  as  day  ad¬ 
vances,  the  broad-leaved  plants  and  flowering 
shrubs  are  covered  by  a  dancing  cloud  of  butter¬ 
flies  of  every  shape  and  hue. 

“  The  earliest  bird  upon  the  wing  is  the  crow, 
which  leaves  his  perch  almast  with  the  first 
peep  of  dawn,  cawing  and  flopping  his  wings  in 
the  sky.  The  paroquets  follow  in  vast  com¬ 
panies.  chattering  and  screaming  in  exuberant 
excitement.  Next  the  cranes  and  waders,  which 
had  flown  inland  to  their  breeding-places  at 
sunset,  rise  from  the  branches  on  which  they 
had  passed  the  night,  waving  their  wings  to 
disencumber  them  of  the  dew,  and,  stretching 
their  awkw'ard  legs  behind,  they  soar  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  rivers  and  the  far  sea-shore. 

“  The  songster  that  first  pours  forth  his  salut¬ 
ation  to  the  morning  is  the  dial-bird,  and  the 
yellow  oriole,  whose  mellow  flute-like  voice  is 
heard  far  through  the  stillness  of  the  dawn. 
The  jungle-cock,  unseen  in  the  dense  cover, 
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shouts  his  rereille;  not  with  the  shrill  clarion 
of  his  Kuro{>oan  type,  but  in  rich  melodious  call, 
that  ascends  from  the  depths  of  the  valley.  As 
lifjht  increa.scs,  the  gra.ss  warbler  and  maynah 
add  their  notes ;  and  the  bron*e-w’in(ifcd  iMpons 
make  the  woo<is  murmur  with  their  |)iaintive 
cry,  which  resemble  the  distant  lowing  of 
cattle.  The  bees  hurry  abroad  in  all  directions, 
and  the  golden  beetles  claml>er  lazily  over  the 
still  damp  leaves.  The  swifts  and  swallows 
sally  forth  as  soon  as  there  is  suflicicnt  warmth 
to  tempt  the  minor  insects  abnutd :  the  bulbul 
lights  on  the  forest  trees,  and  the  little  gem-like 
sun-birds,  the  humming-birds  of  the  East, 
quiver  on  their  fulgent  wings  above  the  open¬ 
ing  dowers. 

“  .\t  length  the  fervid  noon  approaches,  the 
sun  mounts  high,  and  all  animated  nature 
I>egins  to  manifest  the  oppression  of  his  beam.>i. 
Tlie  green  enameled  dragonflies  alone  dash 
alK)ve  every  pool  in  pursuit  of  their  tiny  prev  ; 
but  almost  every  other  winged  insect  seeks 
instinctively  the  shade  of  the  foliage.  The 
lutwks  and  falcons  now  sweep  througli  the  sky 
to  mark  the  sm  dlcr  birds  which  may  be  abniad 
in  niimWs  in  search  of  seeds  and  lanm.  The 
squirrels  dart  from  bough  to  bough,  uttering 
their  shrill,  quirk  cry ;  and  the  cica<la  on  the 
stem  of  the  palm  tree  raises  the  deafening  sound 
whose  tone  and  volubility  ha.s  won  for  liim  the 
expressive  title  of  the  ‘  Knife-grinder  ’ 

“It  is  during  the  drst  five  hours  of  daylight 
that  nature  seems  literally  to  teem  with  life  and 
motion,  the  air  melodious  with  the  voice  of 
birds,  the  woods  resounding  with  the  simmer¬ 
ing  hum  of  insects,  and  the  earth  replete  with 
every  form  of  living  nature.  But  as  the  sun 
ascends  to  the  meridian  the  scene  is  singularly 
changed,  aqd  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
almost  painful  stillness  that  succeeds  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  early  morning.  Every  animal  dis- 
ap|>cars,  escaping  under  the  tliick  cover  of  the 
woods ;  the  birds  retire  into  the  shade ;  the 
butterflies,  if  they  flutter  for  a  moment  in  the 
blazing  sun,  hurry  back  into  the  damp  shelter 
of  the  trees  as  though  their  filmy  bodies  had 
been  scorched  by  the  brief  exposure ;  and,  at 
last,  silence  reigns  so  profound  that  the  ticking 
of  a  wntcb  is  sensibly  heard  and  even  the  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  heart  become  audible.  The  buf¬ 
falo  now  steals  to  the  tanks  and  water-courses, 
concealing  all  but  his  gloomy  head  and  shining 
horns  in  the  mud  and  sedges ;  the  elephant  fans 
himself  languidly  with  leaves  to  drive  away  the 
flics  that  perplex  him  ;  and  the  deer  cower  in 
groups  under  the  overarching  jungle.  Rustling 
from  under  the  the  <lry  leaves,  the  bright  green 
lizard  darts  up  the  rough  stems  of  the  trees, 
and  pauses  between  each  spring  to  look  inquir¬ 
ingly  around  The  woodpecker  makes  the  forest 
reecho  with  the  restless  blow's  of  hi.s  beak  on 
the  decaying  bark,  and  the  tortoise  drops  awk- 
wanlly  into  the  still  water  which  reflects  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  kingfisher,  that  keeps  his 
lonely  watch  above  it  So  long  as  the  sun  is  in 
the  meridian,  every  living  creature  seems  to  fly 
bis  beams,  and  linger  in  the  closest  shade. 


“  Man  himself,  as  if  ballietl  in  all  devices  to  es¬ 
cape  the  exhausting  glare,  suspends  his  toil ;  an<l 
the  traveler  who  has  been  abroad  iHiforo  sunrise, 
reposes  till  the  midday  heat  has  pa.s.sed  The 
cattle  pant  in  their  stifling  she<ls,  and  the  dogs 
lie  prone  mmn  the  ground  with  their  legs  extend¬ 
ed  in  front  and  behind  as  if  to  bring  the  utmotit 
portion  of  their  body  into  contact  with  the  cool 
earth. 

“  As  day  declines,  nature  recovers  from  hei 
languor  and  exhaustion,  the  insects  again  flutter 
across  the  open  glades,  the  birds  venture  once 
more  upon  the  wing,  and  the  larger  animals 
saunter  from  under  cover,  and  move  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  ponds  and  pa.sture.  The  travel¬ 
er  recommences  his  saspended  journey,  and  the 
husbandman,  impatient  to  employ  the  last  hours 
of  fading  light,  hastens  to  bring  the  labors  of 
the  morning  to  a  close.  The  bird.s  which  had 
made  distant  excursioas  to  their  feeding-grounds 
are  now  seen  returning  to  their  homes  ;  the 
crows  assemble  round  some  pond  to  dabble  in 
the  water,  and  readjust  their  plumes  before  re¬ 
tiring  for  the  night ;  the  paroquets  settle  with 
deafening  uproar  on  the  crowns  of  the  {)alm- 
trees  near  their  nests ;  and  the  pelicans  and  sea¬ 
birds,  with  weary  wing,  retrace  their  way  to 
their  breeding-place  near  some  solitary  water¬ 
course  or  ruined  tank.  The  sun  at  last 

“  Sinks,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfall.” 

Twilight  succeeds,  and  the  crepascular  birds 
and  animals  awaken  from  their  midday  torpor 
and  prepare  to  enjoy  their  nightly  revels.  The 
liawkmoths  now  take  the  place  of  the  gayer 
butterflies,  which  withdraw  with  the  departure 
of  light;  innumerable  beetles  make  short  and 
uncertmn  flights  in  the  deepening  shade,  and  in 
pursuit  of  them  and  the  other  insects  that  fre¬ 
quent  the  dusk,  the  night-jar,  with  expanded 
jaw.s,  takes  low  and  rapid  circles  above  the 
plains  and  pools. 

“  Darkness  at  last  descends  and  every  object, 
fades  in  night  and  gloom  ;  but  .still  the  murmur 
of  innumerable  insects  arises  from  the  glowing 
earth.  The  fruit-eating  bats  launch  themselves 
from  the  high  branches  on  which  they  hang 
suspended  during  the  day,  and  clilstcr  round 
the  mango-trees  and  tamarinds;  and  across  the 
gray  sky  the  owl  flits  in  pursuit  of  the  night- 
moths  on  a  wing  so  soft  and  downy  that  the  air 
scarcely  echoes  its  pulsations.  The  palm-cat 
now  descends  from  the  cre.st  of  the  cocoanut 
where  she  had  lurked  during  the  day,  and  the 
glossy  genette  emerges  from  some  hollow  tree ; 
they  steal  along  the  branches  to  surprise  the 
slumbering  birds.  Meanwhile,  among  the  grass, 
already  damp  with  dew,  the  glowworm  lights 
her  emerald  lamp,  and  from  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  Issue  showers  of  fireflies,  whose  pale 
green  flashes  sparkle  in  the  midnight  darkness 
till  day  returns  and  morning  ‘  pales  thei  r  in¬ 
effectual  fires.’  ” — Vol.  ii.  p.  253—7. 

The  botanist  and  lover  of  hot-house 
floriculture  will  derive  instruction  aud 
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pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  third 
chapter,  on  the  trees  and  plants  of  Cey¬ 
lon.  To  select  from  so  concentrated  a 
summary  of  the  more  strikint^  phenome¬ 
na  of  vegetable  life  is  difficult.  We 
cxitne  occasionally  upon  most  unexpected 
consequences  of  the  peculiarities  of  tro  j 
pical  forms  of  plants,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  aerial  music,  recalling  that  which 
Prospero  commanded.  The  shipwrecked 
mariner  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Ceylon 
might  well  deem  himself  u{)on  an  enchant¬ 
ed  island,  when  listening  to  the  melodi¬ 
ous  sounds  that  in  some  localities  fill  the 
air  ;  “  some  soft  and  liquid  like  the  notes 
of  a  flute,  others  deep  and  full  like  the 
tones  of  an  organ  ;  sometimes  low,  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  even  single,  and  presently 
swelling  into  a  grand  burst  of  mingled 
melody.”  Now  to  what  natural  cause,  it 
may  be  asked,  can  this  “  music  of  the 
spheres”  be  attributed  ?  Sir  Emerson 
tlius  recounts  the  simple  solution  of  the 
melodious  mystery :  “  On  drawing  near 
to  a  clump  of  trees,  above  the  brunches 
of  which  waved  a  slender  bamboo  about 
forty  feet  in  length,  the  musical  tones  is¬ 
sued  from  it,  and  were  caused  by  the 
breeze  piissing  through  perforations  in 
the  stem.” 

The  noble  tribe  of  Palms  receives  its 
due  meed  of  the  author’s  praise.  The 
virtues  and  manifold  utility  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  have  been  often  the  subject  of 
description,  but  are  no  where  more  con¬ 
cisely  and  graphically  told  than  in  the 
/  present  chapter.  Of  another  species,  the 
beautiful  palmyra,  which  grows  in  profu¬ 
sion  in  the  peninsular  of  Jaffna,  Sir  Emer¬ 
son  remarks  that  a  n.utive  of  that  peninsu- 
1.0,  if  he  be  contented  with  ordinary  doors 
.and  mud  walls,  may  build  an  entire  house 
(as  he  wants  neither  nails  nor  iron -work)  i 
with  walls,  roof,  and  covering  from  this 
palm. 

“  From  the  same  tree  he  may  draw  his  wine, 
make  his  oil,  kindle  his  fire,  carry  his  water, 
store  his  food,  cook  his  repast,  and  sweeten  it, 
if  he  pleases ;  in  fact,  live  from  day  to  day  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Palmyra  alone.  Multitudes  do 
so  live,  and  it  may  be  safely  a.sserted  that  this 
tree  alone  furnishes  one  fourth  the  means  of  sus¬ 
tenance  for  the  population  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces.” — Vol.  L  p.  111. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  the  Zoology  of  Ceylon.  In  entering 
upon  this,  to  many  the  most  interesting 
-  subject.  Sir  Emerson  begins  with  the  mon¬ 
keys  ;  and  at  ouce  corrects  an  erroneous 


application  of  the  Singhalese  word,  “  wan- 
deroo,”  or  “ouanderu,”  to  a  monkey,  which 
is  common  to  the  Malabar  coast,  but  Is  no 
native  at  all  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

Fatal  accidents  occasionally  are  duo  to 
^  attacks  by  the  bear  and  panther  of  Ceylon, 
j  The  following  narrow  escape,  which  «‘c- 
curred  to  Major  Skinner,  is  narrateil  by 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  The  Major  was 
pursuing  his  military  survey  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  zone,  and  had  bivouacked  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest  in  the  southern 
segment  of  the  Adam’s  Peak  range. 
Early  in  the  morning, 

“anxious  to  gain  a  hight  in  time  to  avail  myself 
of  the  clear  atmospher  e  of  sunrise  for  my  otwenr- 
ations,  I  started  off  by  myself  through  the 
jungle,  leaving  orders  for  my  men,  with  my  sur¬ 
veying  instruments,  to  follow  my  track  by  tho 
notches  which  I  cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  On 
leaving  the  plain,  I  availed  myself  of  a  fine  wide 
game  track  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  ha<l 
gone  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  w  hen  I 
was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the  nilloo  to 
my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by  the  spring 
of  a  magnificent  leopard  which,  in  a  bound  full 
eight  feet  in  bight  over  the  lower  brusliwoorl, 
lighted  at  my  feet  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
spot  whereon  I  stood,  and  lay  in  a  crouching 
position,  his  hcry  gleaming  eyes  fixed  on  me. 

“The  predicament  was  not  a  |>lea.sant  one. 
I  had  no  weapon  of  defense,  and  with  one  spring 
or  blow  of  his  paw,  the  beast  could  have  annihi¬ 
lated  me.  To  move  1  knew  would  oidy  encour¬ 
age  his  attack.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  man’s  eye 
over  wild  animals,  and  accoidingly  I  fixed  my 
gaze  as  intently  as  the  agitation  of  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  enabled  me  on  his  eyes :  we  stared  at  each 
other  for  some  seconds,  when,  to  my  inexpressi¬ 
ble  joy,  the  beast  turned  and  bounded  down  the 
straight  open  path  before  me.  This  scene  oc¬ 
curred  just  at  that  period  of  the  morning  when 
the  grazing  animals  retired  from  the  open  patena 
to  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest :  doubtless,  the 
leopard  had  taken  my  approach  for  that  of  a 
deer,  or  some  such  animal.  And  if  his  spring 
had  been  at  a  quadruped  instead  of  a  biped,  his 
distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it  must  have 
landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a 
buffalo ;  as  it  was,  one  pace  more  would  have 
done  fur  me.  A  bear  would  not  have  let  his 
victim  off  so  easily.” — Vol.  i.  p.  142. 

The  chapter  on  birds  is  replete  with 
vivid  sketches,  from  personal  observati«)n, 
of  liviiifT  species  in  their  natural  localities 
and  environments  infusing  a  healthy  life 
into  the  dry  catalogues  of  exotic  species 
which  too  often  constitute  the  sta))le  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  home  ornithologists.  After 
I  perusing  the  pages  reflecting  the  writer’s 
;  insight  into  the  vital  phenomena  to  be 
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witnessed  in  the  noble  forests  of  Ceylon, 
we  look  with  a  new  ami  hipfliteneJ  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  st'ries  of  tropical  birds  an  angcd 
and  prepared  in  the  galleiiesof  our  na¬ 
tional  inuseuni.  The  seemingly  monstrous 
beak  of  the  hornbill  becomes  now,  for  the 
first  lime,  intelligible.  We  picture  for 
example,  the  Jiuceroa pi<‘a,  with  its  mon¬ 
strous  <loublc  casque,  mistaken  for  a  se¬ 
cond  head  by  the  wattdering  friar  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  it  is  described  by 
Tennent,  iterched  on  the  lofty  branches 
of  the  higher  trees,  wiitching  the  motions 
of  the  small  reptiles  and  birds  on  wliich  it 
jtreys,  tossing  them  in  the  air  when  seized, 
and  catching  them  in  its  gigantic  mandible 
as  they  fall ;  and  we  seem  to  witness  the 
omnivorous  glutton  grasping  a  large  fruit, 
to  wi  ich  the  huge  beak  is  adapted,  and.  if 
the  stem  be  too  lough  to  be  severed  by 
the  strength  of  the  beak  and  neck,  fling¬ 
ing  himself  off  the  brunch  so  as  to  add  the 
weight  of  his  body  to  their  pressure  and 
f»>rce.  Another  function  or  need  of  the 
long  and  large  beak,  relates  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  incubation  of  the  hornbill, 
now  detnonst rated  by  the  concitrrent  but 
imlependent  testimonies  of  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  and  Edgar  Lay  aid  in  Ceyloti — 
namely :  that  when  the  female  has  finished 
her  oviposition,  and  taken  her  se.at  on  the 
eggs  for  the  task  of  incubation,  the  male 
closes  the  hole  iti  the  tree  which  she  has  se¬ 
lected  for  her  nest,  leaving  only  .an  aper¬ 
ture  big  enough  for  the  passiigcof  the  bill, 
by  which  he  feeds  his  tn.ate. 

“  .\s  we  emerge  from  the  deep  shade  and 
approach  the  park-like  openings  on  the  verge  of 
the  low  country,  quantities  of  pea  fowl  are  to  be 
found  either  feeding  amongst  the  seeds  and  nuts 
in  the  long  gra<s,  or  sunning  themseWes  on  the 
tiranches  of  the  surrounding  trees.  Nothing  to 
be  met  with  in  demesnes  in  England  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  either  of  the  size  or  tiie  ni.ignifi- 
cetice  of  this  matchless  bird  wlicn  seen  in  liis 
native  solitudes.  Here  he  generally  selects  some 

[irojecting  branch,  from  which  his  plumage  may 
i.'ing  free  of  the  foliage ;  and  if  there  he  a  dead 
and  Iciifless  bough,  ho  is  certain  to  choose  it  for 
his  resting-place,  whence  he  droops  his  wings 
and  suspends  his  gorgeous  train,  or  spreads  it 
in  the  morning  sun  to  drive  off  the  damps  and 
dews  of  the  night” — Vol.  i.  p.  165. 

Among  the  most  sigiilfic.'mt  evidences 
of  a  quasi  reasoning  faculty  in  the  lower 
anim :il  is,  the  cooperation  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals  to  obtain,  by  distinct  maneuvers,  a 
foreseen  end.  Tlie  dog  has  furiiisbcd  more 
than  one  instance  of  this  kind.  Sir  Emer¬ 


son  Tennent  narrates  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  small  glossy  crow  of  Ceylon  : 

“  One  of  these  ingenious  marauders,  after  vain¬ 
ly  attitudinizing  in  front  of  a  chained  watch-dog, 
which  was  lazily  gnawing  a  bone,  and  after 
fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  divert  his  attention 
by  dancing  before  him,  with  head  awry  and  eye 
askance,  at  length  flew  away  for  a  moment,  and 
rctur.  ed  bringing  with  it  a  companion,  who 
|)erched  itself  on  a  branch  a  few  yards  in  the 
rear.  The  emw’s  grimaces  were  now  actively 
renewed,  but  with  no  better  result,  till  its  con¬ 
federate,  |K)ihing  himself  on  his  wings,  dc.scend- 
(kI  with  the  utmost  velocity,  striking  the  dog 
upon  the  spine  with  all  the  force  of  his  beak. 
The  ru»e  was  successful :  the  dog  started  with 
surprise  and  pain,  but  not  quickly  enough  to 
seize  his  assailant,  whilst  the  bone  he  had  been 
gnawing  disap|icarcd  the  instant  his  head  was 
turned.  Two  well-authenticated  instances  of 
the  recurrence  of  this  device  came  witliin  iny 
knowledge  at  Colomlro,  and  attest  the  sagacity 
and  powers  of  communicating  and  combining 
|)o>.se.ssed  by  thc.se  astute  and  courageous  birds.” 
—Vol.  i.  p.  171. 

The  lakes  and  still  w’aters  of  Ceylon, 
e.spccially  those  of  the  northern  district, 
are  rernark.able  for  the  numlKU's  and  pro¬ 
digious  size  of  the  crocodiles  infesting 
tliem.  They  seem  to  reproduce  a  jiicture 
of  the  oolitic  world — that  “age  of  rcjr- 
tiles”  of  the  geologist.  Tlio  author  re¬ 
cords  the  following  inst.'ince  of  his  |>erson- 
al  experience  of  one  of  these  saurians : 

“  On  the  morning  .after  our  arrival  a  crocodile 
was  caught  in  the  lake,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  government  agent’s  residence,  where  a  hook 
had  been  laid  the  night  before,  baited  with  the 
entrails  of  a  goat,  and  made  fast,  in  the  native 
fashion,  by  a  bunch  of  fine  cords,  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  can  not  gnaw  asunder  as  he  would  a  solid 
rope,  since  they  sink  into  the  spaces  between 
his  teeth.  I’lie  one  taken  was  small,  being  only 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  whereas  they  are 
frcquentlj’  killed  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  feet  in 
length.  Ah  long  as  he  was  in  the  water  he 
made  a  strong  resistance  to  being  hauled  on 
shore,  carrying  the  canoe  up  into  the  deep  chan¬ 
nel,  and  occa.sionally  raising  his  head  above  the 
water,  and  clashing  his  jaws  together  mcnacing- 
I3’.  This  action  has  a  horrid  sound,  as  the  cro¬ 
codile  has  no  fleshy  lips,  and  he  brings  his  teeth 
and  the  bones  of  his  mouth  together  with  a  loud 
noise,  like  the  clank  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood. 
After  playing  him  a  little,  the  boatmen  drew 
him  to  land,  and  when  once  fairly  on  the  shore, 
all  his  courage  and  energy  seemed  suddenly  to 
de.scrt  him.  lie  tried  once  or  twice  to  regain 
the  water,  but  at  last  lay  motionless  and  perfect¬ 
ly  helpless  on  the  sand.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  kill  him :  a  rifle-ball  sent  diagonally  through 
his  breast  had  little  or  no  effect,  and  even  when 
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the  shot  had  been  repeated  more  than  once,  he 
was  as  lively  as  ever.  At  last  he  feigned  death 
and  lay  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  on 
being  pricked  with  a  spear,  he  suddenly  recov¬ 
ered  all  his  activity.  He  was  at  last  finished  by 
a  harpoon,  and  opened.  His  maw  contained 
several  small  tortoises  and  a  quantity  of  broken 
bricks  and  gravel,  taken  medicinally,  to  pro¬ 
mote  digestion,  which  in  these  creatures  is  said 
to  be  so  slow  that  the  natives  assert  that  the 
crocodile,  from  choice,  never  swallows  his  prey 
when  fresh,  but  conceals  it  under  a  bank  till 
advanctnl  in  putrefaction. 

“  During  our  journeys  we  had  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  habits  of  these  hideous 
creatures,  and  I  am  far  from  considering  them 
so  formidable  as  is  usually  supposed.  They  arc 
evidently  not  wantonly  destructive;  they  act 
only  under  the  influence  of  hunger,  and  even 
then  their  motions  on  land  are  awkward  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  their  action  timid,  and  their  whole 
demeanor  devoid  of  the  sagacity  and  courage 
which  characterize  other  animals  of  prey.” — Vol. 
ii.  p.  4C7. 

The  inferences  philosopliically  drawn 
from  the  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  species 
of  Ceylon  Reptiles,  as  to  the  circle  of 

Ehysical  geography  to  which  that  island 
elongs,  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  that  important  branch  of 
natural  science.  The  remarks  on  the 
chameleon,  and  the  anecdotes  of  t  he  little 
house  gecko  or  lizard,  that  runs,  like  a  fly, 
up  the  wall  ami  along  the  ceiling,  are  full 
of  the  fieshness  and  attraction  that  cha¬ 
racterize  and  result  from  direct  observa¬ 
tion. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  the  famous  stone 
conlided  in  for  its  preventive  effects  by 
the  snake  charmers  of  Ceylon,  is  shown  to 
be  due  to  its  rapidly  absorbing  power 
when  applied  to  the  recent  bite  of  a  cobra 
or  other  poisonous  snake.  Sir  Emerson 
submitted  one  of  these  “  snake-stones”  to 
the  scrutiny  of  Faraday,  who  reported  it 
to  be 

“  a  piece  of  charred  bone  which  had  been  filled 
with  blood  perhaps  several  times,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  charred  again.  Evidence  of  this  is  affbrd- 
c<l  as  well  by  the  apertures  of  cells  or  tubes  on 
its  surface,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  and 
breaks  under  prc.ssure,  and  exhibits  an  organic 
structure  within.  ^Yhen  heated  slightly,  water 
rises  from  it,  and  also  a  little  ammonia ;  and  if 
heated  still  more  highly  in  the  air,  carbon  burns 
awa}',  and  a  bulky  white  ash  is  left,  retaining 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  ‘  stone.*  This  ash,  as 
Is  evident  from  inspection,  can  not  have  be¬ 
longed  to  any  vegetable  substance,  for  it  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  " 
Mr.  Faraday  adds,  that  ”  if  the  piece  of  matter 


has  ever  been  employed  as  a  spongy  absorbent, 
it  seems  hardly  fit  for  that  purpose  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  ;  but  who  can  say  to  what  treatment 
it  has  been  subjected  since  it  was  fit  for  use,  or 
to  what  treatment  the  natives  may  submit  it 
when  expecting  to  have  occasion  to  use  it  f” 
—Vol.  i.  p.  I'Jtf,  200. 

A  “  talking  fish”  bas  recently  attempted 
to  take  the  “town”  by  surprise;  but  the 
same  jirosaic  matter-of-fact  zoology,  which 
reiluced  the  MeQuajian  sea-serpent  to  a 
seal,  has  raised  the  Rarnuinite  fish  of  Pic¬ 
cadilly  to  an  equally  intelligent  mamma¬ 
lian  grade  of  organization.  The  natural 
voice  of  the  Phoca  leptonyx  resembles 
“  ba-b.a”  sufficiently  closely  to  satisfy  the 
credulous  listener  prepared  to  hear  and 
comprehend  articulate  sounds  from  the 
mouth  of  the  uncouth  amphibian.  But  if 
the  lover  of  marvels  avould  really  hear  a 
“  musical  fish,”  he  must  travel  under  the 
intelligent  guidance  of  the  author  of  the 
present  work  to  Batticoloa  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ceylon.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  island  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1848,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  made  in¬ 
quiries  relative  to  the  musical  sounds  al¬ 
leged  to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
The  fishermen  vouched  for  the  truth  of 
the  story,  stating  that  the  sounds  are 
heard  only  during  the  dry  season,  and 
cease  when  the  lake  is  swollen  by  the 
freshes  after  rain. 

“  In  the  evening  when  the  moon  had  risen,  I 
took  a  boat  and  accompanied  the  fishermen  to 
the  spot.  We  rowed  about  two  hundred  yards 
north-east  of  the  Jetty,  by  the  fort  gate ;  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  not  a  ripple  but 
that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars ;  and  on  com¬ 
ing  to  the  point  already  mentioned,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  sounds  in  question.  They  came  up 
from  the  water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musi- 
I  cal  chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass 
when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was 
not  one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny 
sound.s,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself ;  the 
sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  base. 
On  applying  the  ear  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
boat,  the  sound  was  greatly  increased  in  volume 
by  its  conduction.  They  varied  considerably 
at  different  points  as  we  moved  across  the  lake, 
as  if  the  number  of  the  animals  from  which  they 
proceeded  was  greater  in  particular  spots  ;  and 
occasionally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of  them 
altogether,  until  on  returning  to  the  original 
locality,  the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed. 

“This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  camsesof 
the  sound,  whatever  they  may  be,  arc  stationary 
at  their  several  points ;  and  this  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  the  natives,  that  they  are  produced 
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by  molluBC*,  and  not  by  fish.  They  came  evi- 1 
dently  and  sensibly  from  the  depth  of  the  lake,  ' 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  surrounding  cir-  j 
cumstanecs  to  support  a  conjecture  that  it  might 
be  the  rcrerberation  of  the  noises  made  by  in-  j 
sects  on  the  shore,  conveyed  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  they  were  loudest  and  moat 
distinct  at  those  points  where  the  nature  of  the 
land,  and  the  intervention  of  the  fort  and  its 
buildings,  forbade  the  pos.sihility  of  this  kind  of 
conduction.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  sounds 
had  been  produced  by  sliell-tish,  our  au¬ 
thor  took  steps  to  obtain  a  specimen  of 
the  mollusca  of  the  lake;  but  the  only 
ones  which  were  sent  to  him  were  Ceri- 
t/iia.  Learning  that  evidence  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  certain  marine  mollusca  to  produce 
audible  sounds  under  water  had  been  ad¬ 
duced  by  Dr,  Grant,  Sir  Emerson  ap])lied 
to  that  eminent  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  received  from  him  a  letter,  which 
he  publishes,  and  from  which  wo  extract 
the  following : 

“  My  two  living  tritonia,  contained  in  a  large 
colorless  glass  cylinder,  filled  with  pure  sea-wa¬ 
ter,  and  placed  on  the  central  table  of  the  Wer¬ 
nerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
around  which  many  members  were  sitting,  con¬ 
tinued  to  clink  audibly  within  the  distance  of 
twelve  feet  during  the  whole  meeting. 

“  These  small  animals  were  individually  not 
half  the  size  of  the  last  joint  of  my  little  finger. 
What  effect  the  mellow  sounds  of  millions  of 
these,  covering  the  shallow  bottom  of  a  tranquil 
c.stuary,  in  the  silence  of  night,  might  produce,  I 
can  scarcely  conjecture. 

Your  authentification  of  the  hitherto  un¬ 
known  fact,  would  probably  lead  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  other  common 
accessible  paludinse,  and  other  allied  branchiat- 
ed  animals,  and  to  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
which  is  still  to  me  a  mystery,  even  regarding 
the  tritonia.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

“  Of  all  the  plagues  which  beset  the  tra¬ 
veler  in  Ceylon,  the  most  detested  are 
the  land-leeches,” 

”  They  arc  terrestrial,  never  visiting  jwnds  or 
streams.  In  size  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle ; 
but  capable  of  distension  till  they  equal  a  tiuill 
in  thickness,  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two 
inches.  Their  structure  is  so  flexible  that  they 
can  insinuate  themselves  through  the  meshes  of 
the  finest  stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet 
and  ankles,  but  ascending  to  the  l>ack  and 
throat,  and  fastening  on  the  tendercst  parts  of 
the  b^y.  In  moving,  the  land-leeches  have 
the  power  of  planting  one  extremity  on  the  earth 
and  rising  the  other  perpendicularly  to  watch 
for  their  victim.  Such  is  their  vigilance  an 


instinct,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  pa.sser-by  to 
a  spot  which  they  infest,  they  may  be  seen 
amongst  the  grass  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge 
of  a  native  path,  poised  erect,  and  preparing  for 
their  attack  on  man  and  horse.  Un  descrying 
their  prey,  they  advance  rapidly  by  semi-circular 
strides,  fixing  one  end  firmly  on  the  ground,  and 
arching  the  other  forwards,  till  by  successive 
advances,  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveler's  foot, 
when  they  disengage  thenwelvesfrom  the  ground 
and  ascend  his  dress  in  search  of  an  a|>erture  to 
enter.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of 
our  review  of  the  natural  history  chapters 
of  the  pre.sent  work,  a  notice  of  that  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Elephant,  in  which,  we  can 
with  confidence  state,  i.s  given  the  most 
complete  and  correct  history  on  record  of 
this  stupendous  animal. 

The  former  abundance  of  the  species 
described  {Elephas  indicus,  Cuv.)  is  ex¬ 
emplified  ;  and  the  causes  which  liave  led 
to  a  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and 
their  disappearance  fiom  districts  where 
they  once  abounded,  are  ably  exposed. 
Elephants  were  regarded  as  royal  game 
in  the  time  of  the  Kandyan  empire,  and 
their  slaughter  without  permission  was 
classed  amongst  the  gravest  offenses.  The 
poacher  of  proboscidians,  by  a  kind  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice,  was  given  up  to  the 
elephant  executioner,  who  placing  his  foot 
on  the  prostrate  victim,  plucked  off  his 
limbs  in  succession  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  his  trunk. 

The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  now 
common  to  all  pursuers,  and  have  educed 
extraordinary  skill  and  “  pluck”  in  some  of 
our  adventurous  military  men  stationed 
on  the  Lsland.  The  author  citing  the 
curious  fact  that,  whilst  in  Africa,  both 
sexes  of  the  elephant  have  tusks,  with 
some  slight  disproportion  in  the  size  of 
those  of  the  females,  not  one  elephant  in 
a  hundred  is  found  with  tusks  in  Ceylon, 
and  the  few  that  possess  them  are  exclu¬ 
sively  males,  remarks  that  had  all  been 
provided  with  tusks,  they  would  long 
since  have  been  annihilated  for  the  sake 
of  the  ivory. 

The  peculiarly  partial  development  of 
these  monstrous  teeth  in  the  elephants  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  ob¬ 
servation  of  their  use  in  the  few  elephants 
there  possessing  them,  have  begot  the 
grave  doubts  as  to  their  alleged  functions, 
which  the  author  expresses.  Of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  inquests  on  cases  of  death 
by  wild  animals,  during  five  years  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  only  sixteen  are  recorded  to  have 
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been  c-aused  by  elephants,  whilst  sixty-  There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation, 
ci^ht  were  due  to  poisonous  serpents.  at  least  in  the  inainmalian  class,  between 
The  value  of  direct  observation  by  a  the  vocal  powers  and  the  fjrade  of  intelli- 
clear-headed  naturalist,  is  shown  in  the  gence ;  and  the  various  noises  wiiicdi  the 
refutation  of  the  alleged  antipathies  of  the  elephant  makes  to  intimate  his  idcasiire, 
elephant  to  other  quadrupeds,  handed  anger,  suspicion,  and  alarm,  as  described 
down  in  histories  from  Pliny  to  Ibiffon.  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  arc  truly  re- 
They  show  no  impatience  in  the  company  markable. 

of  the  elk,  wild  buffaloes,  the  deer,  the  The  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  of 
bear,  and  the  wild  hog;  but  the  elephant’s  the  superior  s.agacity  of  the  elephant  is 
caution  le.ads  him  to  take  .alarm  at  the  founded  have  been  derived  almoot  cxclu- 
appearanco  in  the  jungle  of  any  animal  sively  from  observations  of  the  animal  in 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  The  tame  a  state  of  domesticity.  In  its  wild  state, 
elephant  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  other  for  reasons  well  given  by  the  author,  the 
domestic  <juadrupeds.  He  has  been  sjiid  elephant  m.ay  seem  to  c.asu.al  observers  to 
to  be  afraid  of  the  horse,  but  the  expe-  exhibit  even  less  than  ordinary  ability; 
rience  of  the  author  favoi-s  the  belief  but  when  danger  and  apprehension  call 
that  it  is  the  horse  which  is  alarmed  at  for  the  exertion  of  his  physical  jxiwers, 
the  a.spact  of  the  elephant.  Of  this  fact,  those  who  have  witnesssed  their  display 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  records  an  instance  are  seldom  inclined  to  undervalue  their 
which  wo  quote,  bc‘cause  it  illustrates  at  j  degree.  Sir  Emerson  relates,  in  illustra- 
the  same  time  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  tion  of  this  fict,  a  most  curious  instance 
great  proboscidian,  and  illustrates  also  the  of  .an  elephant  which,  in  the  belief  of  the 
«lis|>osition  to  make  good  use  of  his  tusks  natives,  feigned  death  in  order  to  regain 
when  be  happens  to  have  them  ;  his  freeilom.  The  animal  had  bwn  caj)- 

tured  with  the  rest  of  his  herd,  and  was 
being 

“  led  from  the  corral  as  usual  between  two  tame 
ones,  and  had  already  proccedeil  far  on  its  way 
towards  its  destination ;  when  ni|i;ht  closing  in, 
and  the  torches  being  lighted,  it  hesitated  to  go 
on,  and  finally  sunk  to  the  ground  apparently 
lifeless.  Mr.  Cripps  ordereil  the  fastenings  to 
be  removed  from  its  legs,  and  when  ail  attempts 
to  raise  it  had  failed,  so  convinced  was  he  that 
it  was  dead,  tliat  he  ordered  the  ropes  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  the  carca.ss  to  be  abandoned.  While 
this  was  being  done,  he  and  a  gentleman  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied  Icangd  against  the 
body  to  rest  They  had  scarcely  taken  their 
departure  and  proceeded  a  few  yards,  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  the  elephant  rose  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  fled  towards  the  jungle, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  its  cries  being 
audible  long  after  it  had  di.sappeareil  in  the 
shades  of  the  forest.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  321,  322. 

The  most  striking  of  all  the  inst.ances 
of  man’s  masttiry  over  inferior  animals  is 
the  exploit  of  liis  wholesale  decoy  aiul 
c.apture  of  the  hugest  and  wisest  of  ter¬ 
restrial  quadrupeds.  The  procedure  of 
the  “corral,”  or  elephant  trap  on  the 
grand  scale,  h.ave  been  often  described ; 
but  never  with  so  much  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  or  with  such  exact 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  several 
steps  in  the  procedure  to  the  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  the  gigantic  brute,  as  in  the  chapter 
which  the  author  devotes  to  this  c.\ciling 
subject. 


“  One  evening  whilst  riding  in  the  vicinity 
Kandy,  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Major  Davie’s  party  in  1803,  my  horse  evinced 
some  excitement  at  a  noise  which  approached 
us  in  the  thick  jungle,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
repetition  of  the  ejaculation  urmph  !  urmph  !  in 
a  hoarse  and  dissatisfied  tone.  A  turn  in  the 
forest  explained  the  mystery,  by  bringing  me 
face  to  face  with  a  tame  elephant,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  any  attendant  He  was  laboring  pain¬ 
fully  to  carry  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  he 
buanced  across  his  tusks,  but  the  pathway  be¬ 
ing  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his  head  to 
one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways ;  and  the 
exertion  and  inconvenience  combined  led  him  to 
utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed 
the  composure  of  my  horse.  On  seeing  us  holt, 
the  elephant  raised  his  head,  rcconnoitered  us 
for  a  moment,  then  threw  down  tlie  timber  and 
forced  himself  backwards  among  the  brush¬ 
wood  so  as  to  leave  a  passage,  of  which  he  ex-  i 
pected  us  to  avail  ourselves.  My  horse  still 
hesitated:  the  elephant  observed  it,  and  impa¬ 
tiently  thrust  himself  still  deeper  into  the  jungle, 
repeated  his  cry  of  urmph  !  in  a  voice  evidently 
meant  to  encourage  us  to  come  on.  Still  the 
horse  trembled;  and  anxious  to  observe  the 
instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I  for¬ 
bore  any  interference:  again  the  elephant  wedg¬ 
ed  himself  further  in  amongst  the  trees,  and 
waited  impatiently  for  us  to  pa.ss  him  ;  and  after 
the  horse  had  done  so  tremblingly  and  timidly, 

I  saw  the  wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up  his 
heavy  burden,  trim  and  balance  it  on  bis  tusks, 
and  resume  his  route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as 
liefore,  his  discontented  remonstrance.” — VoL 
il  pp.  282,  283. 
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Tlio  skill  of  the  professional  elephant- 
catchers  in  Oeylon,  the  “  panikoas,”  as  they 
are  calknl,  who  inliabit  the  “  Moorish  vil¬ 
lages”  in  the  north  and  north-cast  of  the 
island,  is  desoribed  as  having  almost  the 
certainty  of  instinct. 

”  Hence  their  services  are  eagerly  sought  by 
the  European  sportsmen  who  go  down  into  their 
country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is  their 
lance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  like 
ounds  running  ‘brea.st  high,’  they  will  follow 
the  course  of  an  elephant,  over  glades  covered 
with  .stunted  gra-ss,  where  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
would  fail  to  discover  a  trace  of  its  passage,  and 
on  through  forests  strewn  with  dry  leaves, 
where  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive  a  foot¬ 
step.  Here  they  are  guided  by  a  bent  or  broken 
twig,  or  by  a  leaf  dropped  from  the  animal’s 
mouth,  on  which  they  can  detect  the  pressure 
of  a  tooth.  If  at  fault,  they  fetch  a  circuit  like 
a  setter,  till  lighting  on  some  fresh  marks,  then 
go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigor.  So  delicate 
is  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  elephant,  and  so  in¬ 
dispensable  is  it  to  go  against  the  wind  in  ap¬ 
proaching  him,  that  the  Panikea.s,  on  those  oc¬ 
casions  when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direc¬ 
tion  can  not  be  otherwise  dLscerned,  will  suspend 
the  Him  of  a  gos.samer  to  determine  it,  and 
shape  their  course  accordingly. 

“  They  are  enabled,  by  the  inspection  of  the 
footmarks,  when  impressed  in  soft  clay,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  a  herd 
before  it  is  seen;  the  hight  of  an  elephant  at 
the  thoulder  being  a»  nearly  n$  possible  tteiee 
the  eiroumferenee  of  his  forefoot." — Vol.  ii.  p. 
387. 

Sir  Emerson  was  present  during  the 
wholesale  capture  of  wild  elephants  by  the 
Singhalese  modilication  of  the  corral,  and 
gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  the 
St  r.ange  and  exciting  scene.  The  passing 
allusiotis  to  the  scenery  and  botany  of  the 
trojucal  forest  traversed  by  the  (iover- 
nor’.s  party  to  witness  them  carry  one 
completely  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and 
primitive  scene  of  action. 

After  detailing  the  preliminary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  native  hunters,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows : 

“  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  pre¬ 
parations,  .and  they  had  been  thus  fjr  completed, 
on  the  day  when  we  arrived  and  took  our  i)laci  s 
on  the  stage  erected  for  u.s,  overlooking  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  corral.  Close  beneath  us  a  group 
of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the 
chiefs  to  assist  in  securing  the  wild  ones,  were 
picketfd  in  the  shade,  lazily  fanning  themselves 
with  leaves.  Three  distinct  herds,  who.se  united 
numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  elephants,  were  inclosed,  and  were 
at  that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  stockade.  Not  a  sound 


was  perraitte<l  to  be  made,  each  person  spoke  to 
his  neighbor  in  whispers,  and  such  was  the  si¬ 
lence  observed  by  the  multitude  of  watchers  at 
their  posts,  that  occasionally  wo  could  hear  the 
rustling  of  the  branche.s  as  some  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  stripped  oft'  their  leaves. 

”  Suddenly  the  sigmi]  was  made,  and  the  still- 
neas  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of 
the  guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tom¬ 
toms,  and  the  discharge  of  muskets ;  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  most  distant  side  of  the  area,  the 
elephants  were  urged  forwards  towards  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  corral. 

“The watchers  along  the  lino  kept  silence 
only  until  the  herd  had  passed  them,  and  then 
joining  the  cry  in  their  rear,  they  <irove  them 
onwards  with  redoubled  shou's  and  noises.  The 
tumult  increased  as  the  terrified  rout  drew  near, 
swelling  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  as 
the  hei^  in  their  panic  dashed  from  point  to 
point  in  their  endeavors  to  force  the  line,  but 
were  instantly  driven  back  by  screams,  guns, 
and  drums. 

“  At  length  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and 
the  crackling  of  the  brushwood  announced  their 
close  approach,  and  the  loader  bursting  from  the 
jungle,  rushed  wildly  forward  to  witliin  twenty 
yards  of  the  entrance,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  Another  moment  and  they  would 
have  plunged  into  the  open  gate,  when  suddenly 
they  wheeled  round,  reentered  the  jungle,  and  in 
spite  of  the  hunters,  resumed  their  original  posi¬ 
tion.  The  chief  headman  came  forwani  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  freak  by  saying  that  a  wild  pig, 
an  animal  which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dis¬ 
like,  had  started  out  of  the  cover  and  run  across 
the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  held  on 
direct  for  the  corral ;  and  he  intimated  that  as 
the  herd  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  at  all  times  much  more  difll- 
cult  to  effect  a  succes-sful  capture  by  daylight 
than  by  night,  when  the  fires  and  the  flamlx'aux 
act  with  double  effect,  it  was  the  wi<h  «)f  the 
hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  darkness  would  lend  a  powerful 
aid  to  their  exertions. 

“  After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest ;  the  low  fires,  which  had 
apparently  only  smoldered  in  the  sunlight,  as¬ 
sumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness, 
and  threw  their  tinge  over  the  groups  collected 
round  them,  while  the  smoke  rose  in  eddies 
through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees.  The 
crowds  of  spectators  maintained  profound  si¬ 
lence,  and  not  a  sound  was  peiceptible  beyond 
the  hum  of  an  insect.  On  a  sudden  the  still¬ 
ness  was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a  drum,  followed 
by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  This  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  rcncwe<l  as.sault,  and  the  hunt  rs  en¬ 
tered  the  circle  with  shouts  and  clamor  ;  dry 
leaves  and  sticks  were  fiuntr  upon  the  watch- 
flre.s,  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  formed  a  line  of 
flame  on  every  side  except  in  the  diicciion  of 
the  cornd,  which  was  studiou.sly  kept  dark ;  and 
thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  themselves, 
followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursu¬ 
ers. 
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“  They  approached  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling 
down  the  brushwood  ami  crushing  the  dry 
branches,  the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the 
corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly 
round,  and  then  rushed  headlong  through  the 
open  gate,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

“  As  if  by  magic,  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
corral,  which  to  this  moment  had  been  kept  in 

ftrofound  darkness,  now  blazed  with  a  thousand 
ights,  every  hunter  on  the  instant  that  the  ele¬ 
phants  entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stock¬ 
ade  witli  a  torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch- 
fire. 

“  The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  inclosurc,  and  being  brought  up 
by  the  powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain 
tile  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was 
sublime;  they  hurried  round  the  corral  at  a 
rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every 
side ;  they  attempted  to  force  the  stockade,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  guards  with  spears 
and  fi.nmbeaux ;  and  on  whichever  side  they  ap¬ 
proached,  they  were  repulsed  with  shouts  and 
discharges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one 
group,  they  would  pau.se  for  a  mometit  in  appa¬ 
rent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off  in  another 
direction,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
tl«em  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  be¬ 
fore  overlooked ;  but  again  repulsed,  they  slow¬ 
ly  returned  to  their  forlorn  resting-place  in  the 
center  of  the  corral. 

“  'The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not 
confined  to  the  spectators ;  it  extended  to  the 
tame  elephants  which  were  stationed  outside. 
At  the  first  approach  of  the  flying  herd,  they 
evinced  the  utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two 
in  particular  which  were  picketed  near  the  front 
were  intensely  excited,  and  continued  tossing 
their  head.s,  pawing  the  ground,  and  starting  as 
the  noise  drew  near.  At  length  when  the 
grand  rush  into  the  corral  took  place,  one  of 
them  fairly  burst  from  her  fastenings  and  start¬ 
ed  off  towards  the  herd,  leveling  a  tree  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  which  obstructed  her  passage.” 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  353,  854. 

The  mode  of  securinj;  and  inarcliinjr 
ont  the  c:tj>tive.s  is  next  j^iven.  The  won¬ 
der  of  a  London  audience  has  been  re¬ 
cently  excited  by  the  ])erforiuauce  of  an 
elephant,  at  Astley’s,  exhibitin<r  attitudes 
which  seemed  incomp.atible  with  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  its  form,  shape,  and  structure ; 
but  the  tame  performer  is  outdone  by  the 
actions  of  the  enraged  wild  cleph.ant,  in 
the  first  struggles  against  his  bunds.  The 
first  of  the  entrapped  herd  which  was 
tied  up 

“  felt  the  ropes  with  his  trunk  and  tried  to  un¬ 
tie  the  numerous  knots ;  he  drew  backwards  to 
liberate  his  forelegs,  tlien  leaned  forwanl  to 
extricate  the  hind  ones,  till  every  branch  of  the 
tall  tree  vibrated  with  his  struggles.  He 
screamed  in  his  anguish,  with  his  proboscis 
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raised  high  in  the  air,  then  falling  on  his  side, 
he  laid  bis  head  to  the  ground,  first  his  cheek, 
and  then  his  brow,  and  pressed  down  his 
doubled  in  trunk  as  though  he  would  force  it 
into  the  earth,  then  suddenly  rising,  he  bal¬ 
anced  him.self  on  his  forehead  and  forelegs, 
holding  his  hind-feet  fairly  off  the  ground. 
This  scene  of  di.stress  continued  some  hours, 
with  occa.sional  pauses  of  apparent  stupor,  after 
which  the  struggle  was  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
newed  abruptly,  and  as  if  by  some  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  ;  but  at  last  the  vain  strife  subsided,  and 
the  poor  animal  stood  perfectly  motionless,  the 

inuge  of  exhaustion  and  despair. . 

Some  in  their  struggles  made  no  sound.s,  whilst 
others  bellowed  and  trumpeted  furiously,  then 
uttered  short  convulsive  screams,  and  at  last, 
exhausted  and  hopeless,  gave  vent  to  their  an¬ 
guish  in  low  and  piteous  moanings.  Some, 
after  a  few  violent  efforts  of  this  kind,  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground,  with  no  other  in¬ 
dication  of  suffering  than  the  tears  which 
suffused  their  eyes  and  flowed  incessantly. 
Others,  in  all  the  vigor  of  their  rage,  exhibited 
the  most  surprising  contortions ;  and  to  us  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  un¬ 
wieldy  bulk  of  an  elephant  the  ides  that  he 
must  of  neccssitv  be  stiff  and  inflexible,  the 
attitudes  into  which  they  forced  themselves 
were  almost  incredible.  I  saw  one  lie  with  the 
cheek  pressed  to  the  earth  and  the  fore- legs 
stretched  in  front,  whilst  the  Ixxly  was  twisted 
round  till  the  hind-legs  extended  at  the  opposite 
side.”— Vol.  il  p.  363,  364. 

The  function  of  a  peculiar  structure  of 
the  elephant's  stomach,  suggested  by 

Khysiologic.i!  induction,  is  now  established 
y  direct  ob.<»ervation  on  the  living  ani¬ 
mal  for  the  first  lime  made  and  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 

“One  practice  was  incessant  with  almost  the 
entire  herd ;  in  the  interval  of  every  struggle, 
they  lK*at  up  the  ground  with  their  fore-feet, 
and  taking  up  the  dry  earth  in  a  coil  of  their 
trunks,  they  flung  it  dexterously  over  every 
part  of  their  body.  Even  when  lying  down, 
the  sand  within  reach  wa.s  thus  collected  and 
scattered  over  their  limbs ;  then  inserting  the 
extremity  of  their  trunks  in  their  mouths,  they 
withdrew  a  quantity  of  water,  which  they  dis¬ 
charged  over  their  backs,  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  again  and  again,  till  the  dust  was  tho¬ 
roughly  saturated.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  applied,  which  was 
sufficient,  when  the  elephant,  as  was  general¬ 
ly  the  case,  had  worked  the  spot  where  he  lay 
into  a  hollow,  to  convert  its  surface  into  a  thin 
coating  of  mud.  Seeing  that  the  herd  had  been 
now  twenty-four  hours  without  access  to  water 
of  any  kind,  surrounded  by  watch-fires,  and 
exhausted  by  struggling  and  terror,  the  supply 
of  moisture  he  was  capable  of  containing  in  the 
receptacle  attached  to  his  stomach  must  have 
been  considerable.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  864,  366. 
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Nothin"  8ccin»  to  liave  escaped  the 
<Hiick  and  comprehensive  glance  of  Sir 
Emerson.  The  varied  demeanor  of  the 
difterent  eleph.ants  as  they  M'ere  success¬ 
fully  “noosed”  and  tied  up,  is  so  told,  as 
to  fix  it  in  the  mind  like  a  picture.  Old 
elephants  and  young,  males  and  females, 
respectable  members  of  the  herd  and  ex- 
ile(i  “  rogues” — each  and  all  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  us.  Much  as  we  welcome 
the  artistic  drawings  which  illustrate  this 
stirring  chapter  in  the  zoology  of  Ceylon, 
they  are  superseded  by  the  word-painting 
which  impresses  the  multiform  features 
of  the  wild  and  complex  spectacle  on  the 
ro.oder’s  imagination.  The  baby-elephants 
add  the  ludicrous  element  to  the  perform¬ 
ance.  Two  tiny  ones  had  been  entrapped 
with  the  herd,  one  about  ten  months  old, 
the  other  somewhat  more. 

“  These  two  little  creatures  were  the  most 
vociferous  of  the  whole  herd,  their  shouts  were 
iiict-ssant,  tliey  struggled  to  attack  every  one 
within  reach  ;  and  as  their  bodies  were  more 
lithe  and  pliant  than  those  of  greater  growth, 
their  contortions  were  quite  wonderfuL  The 
most  amusing  thing  was,  that  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  agony  and  affliction,  the  little  fellows 
seized  on  every  article  of  food  that  was  thrown 
to  them,  and  ate  and  roared  simultaneously." 
— Vol  ii.  p.  899. 

“  Amongst  the  last  of  the  elephants  noosed 
was  the  rogue.  Though  far  more  savage  than 
theothers,  he  joined  in  none  of  their  charges  and 
nss.nilts  on  the  fences,  as  they  uniformly  drove 
him  off  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  their 
circle.  When  dragged  past  another  of  his  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune,  who  was  lying  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  he  flew  upon  him  and  attempted 
to  fasten  his  teeth  in  his  head ;  this  was  the  only 
instance  of  viciousness  which  occurred  during 
the  progress  of  the  corral." — Vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

“  When  they  attempted  to  drag  him  back¬ 
wards  from  the  tree  near  which  he  was  noosed, 
he  laid  hold  of  it  wi:h  his  trunk  and  lay  down 
on  his  side  immovable.  The  temple-tusker 
and  anotlier  were  ordered  up  to  a&sist,  and  it 
required  the  combined  efforts  of  the  three  ele¬ 
phants  to  force  him  along.  When  dragged  to 
the  place  at  which  he  was  to  be  tied  up,  he 
continued  the  contest  with  dcs|>eration,  and  to 
prevent  the  second  noose  being  placed  on  his 
foot,  he  sat  down  on  his  haunches,  almost  in 
the  attitude  of  the  ‘  Florentine  Boar,’  keeping 
his  hind-feet  beneath  him,  and  defending  his 
fore-feet  with  his  trunk,  with  which  ho  flung 
back  the  rope  as  often  as  it  was  attempted  to 
attach  it  When  overpowered  and  made  fa.st, 
his  grief  was  most  affecting;  his  violence  sunk 
to  utter  prostration,  and  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
uttering  choking  cries,  with  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks." — Vol.  iL  pp.  375,  876. 


I  The  process  of  taming  the  captive  giants 
usually  extends  over  a  period  of  two 
months,  when  the  presence  of  the  decoy 
eleiihantsisdispen.scd  with,  and  the  captive 
is  ridden  to  the  river  alone.  Amongst 
ndinerous  instances  of  the  superior  phy¬ 
sical  endowments  of  the  elephant,  adduc¬ 
ed  by  Sir  E.  Tennent,  we  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  When  roads  are  to  be  constructed  along  the 
face  of  steep  declivities,  and  the  space  is  so  con¬ 
tracted  that  risk  is  incurrc<l,  either  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  falling  over  the  precipice  or  of  rocks  slip¬ 
ping  down  from  above,  not  only  are  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  re.sorts  to  the  most  judicious 
and  reasonable  that  could  be  devised,  but  if 
urged  by  his  keeper  to  adopt  any  other,  he 
manifests  a  reluctance  which  shows  that  he  has 
balanced  in  his  own  mind  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each.  He  appears  on  all  occasions 
to  comprehend  the  pur[>o.se  and  object  which 
he  is  expected  to  promote,  and  hence  he  volun¬ 
tarily  executes  a  variety  of  details  without  any 
guidance  wliatsocvcr  from  his  keeper.  This  is 
one  characteristic  in  which  the  elephant  mani¬ 
fests  a  superiority  over  the  horse;  although  in 
strength,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  he  does 
not  equal  the  latter.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

Two  instances  of  births  are  recorded  in 
the  case  of  elephants  which  had  been  long 
in  captivity.  In  regard  to  the  duration 
of  life  of  the  elephant,  estimated  by  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Owen  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
on  the  b.asis  of  the  duiation  of  the  grind¬ 
ing-teeth  as  effective  instruments  of  mas¬ 
tication,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  qtiotes  a 
memoran<lum  which  he  fotind  among  the 
papers  left  by  Col.  Kobertson,  (son  of  the 
lustorian  Principal  Robertson,) 

“  showing  that  a  decoy  was  then  attached  to  the 
elephant  establishment  at  Mature,  which  the 
records  proved  to  have  served  under  the  Dutch 
during  the  entire  |)criod  of  their  occupation, 
tluit  lasted  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  them 
in  the  stables  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  A.D.  1656." — Vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  two  or 
three  generations  of  Singhalese  elephants 
m.ay  have  witne.sscd  the  singular  and 
violent  political  revolutions  which  in  the 
last  three  centuries  and  a  half  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  native  dynasties  and  ended 
by  the  annexation  of  the  whole  Island  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Enghand. 
It  was  in  1505  th.atthe  flag  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  first  appeared  in  the  waters  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  Sir  h'merson  Tennent  has  drawn 
from  their  own  records  a  dark  picture  of 
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the  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  which 
characterized  their  sway.  Tlie  resistance 
they  encountered  from  the  hardy  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Kandy  W’as,  however,  so  vig¬ 
orous,  that  they  were  compelled  to  wage 
an  internecine  war  against  the  native 
forces,  and  were  at  length  expelled  from 
Ceylon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
their  first  landing,  when  the  Dutch  enter¬ 
ed  uiMjn  the  scene  of  Indian  adventure, 
ami  succeerled  in  forming  alliances  with 
the  kings  of  Kandy  fiital  to  the  ascenden¬ 
cy  of  their  commercial  rivals  and  their 
religious  antagonists.  The  chapters  which 
Sir  Einei  son  Tennent  has  devoted  to  these 
struggles  are  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  colonial  history  of  the  European 
Powers. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  that  British  forces  and  British  policy 
appeared  in  Ceylon.  Holland  had  been 
overrun  by  F ranee ;  her  colonies  were 
attacked  by  England,  and  the  King  of 
Kandy  was  just  as  willing  to  accept  our 
assistance  to  turn  out  the  Dutch,  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  to  turn  out 
the  Portuguese.  The  conquest  of 
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Colombo  by  Colonel  Stuart  in  1796 
speedily  followed,  and  the  dominion  of 
this  country  over  the  Dutch  settlements 
was  established.  On  the  administration 
of  the  island  by  Mr.  North,  immediately 
after  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  and  on 
the  highly  quest ionable  negotiations  which 
took  place  between  that  officer  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  King  of  Kandy, 
which  were  the  jtrelude  to  the  massacre 
of  the  British  troojts  under  Major  Davie 
in  1803,  a  new  and  unexpected  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Sir  E. 
Tennent  in  the  Wellesley  Papers.  The 
transaction  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  British  authority  in  the  independent 
portion  of  the  island  was  of  the  most 
painful  and  treacherous  character.  The 
young  king  was  stimulated  by  his  Adigar 
or  Minister,  who  was  in  treasonable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Mr.  North,  to  acts  of 
atrocity  calculated  to  bring  about  his 
ow'n  overthrow;  in  1803  a  British  force 
seized  Kandy ;  a  sanguinary  reliction  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  first  years  of  the  British 
government  of  Ceylon  are  deeply  stained 
with  humiliation  and  bloodshed. 


HENRY  WADSWOR 

We  have  long  been  desirous  of  adding  ’ 
to  the  |K)rtrait  celebrities  which  have  en¬ 
riched  and  emlK-llished  the  Eclectic  a 
portrait  of  Professor  Longfellow^,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  poet.  We  have  now 
that  pleasure  in  sending  to  our  readers 
the  admii  able  likeness  w’hich  graces  our 
present  number.  We  can  not  doubt  that 
It  will  be  received  w’ith  a  cordial  approba¬ 
tion  by  all  the  readers  and  lovers  of  his 
j»oetry. 

For  this  fine  portrait  of  Professor  Long¬ 
fellow  we  are  indebted  to  the  artistic  skill 
of  his  friend,  the  poct-|)ainter,  T.  Buchanan 
Bead,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
recently  finished  a  painting  of  almost 
colossal  size  and  life-likeness  of  expression, 
which  has  been  admirably  engraved  by 
by  Mr.  Sartain,  under  the  kind  inspection 
of  Mr.  Bead  himself.  It  is  a  rare  advan- 
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tnge  thus  to  combine  the  artistic  skill  of 
both  painter  and  engraver  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  portrait.  Our  thanks  arc 
due  to  Mr.  Bead  for  permission  to  make 
this  copy,  and  to  Mr.  Duer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  whose  possession  the  portrait  is 
to  remain.  A  finely  executed  portrait, 
to  be  engraved  from  the  same  painting,  as 
we  are  infonned,  will-  embellish  the  new 
edition  of  Professor  Longfellow’s  works 
to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
of  Boston.  The  jiossession  of  this  Ecleitio 
portrait  will  very  naturally  excite  the  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
poetic  genius,  w'hen  they  shall  apjwar  in 
the  new  issue. 

Not  deeming  it  exactly  courteous  to 
introduce  even  the  face  of  Professor  Long¬ 
fellow  into  ten  thousand  families  and  more 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  owner 
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we  called  to  beg  iwrtnission,  which  was  |  of  all  countries  is  not  what  is  national 
kindly  granted.  And  here  we  may  he  j  in  them,  but  what  is  universal.  Their 
pardoned  for  adding  that  we  found  Pro- 1  roots  are  in  their  native  soil,  but  their 
fessor  Longfellow’s  residence  in  the  vener- ;  branches  wave  in  the  unpatriotic  air.” 
able  mansion  where  Washington  lixed  his  This  was  a  state  of  feeling  very  proper  in 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  as  Com-  j  one  who  was  to  fill  the  office  of  Professor 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  anny  in  '  of  Modern  Ijanguages  in  an  American 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  It  is  in  ex- 1  College ;  which  office  he  returned  to  oc- 
cellent  preservation,  and  as  we  glanced,  •  cupy  in  the  year  1 829,  while  yet  only  in 
by  kind  permission,  into  several  apartments  |  his  twenty-third  year.  While  discharging 
once  occupied  by  the  Father  of  his  Conn- 1  the  duties  of  the  post,  he  wrote  various 
try,  we  half-envied  their  walls,  which  had  !  articles  of  literary  biography  and  criticism 
often  echoed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  for  the  North- American  Jiet'iac  /  in  1 83.3 
as  we  retired  across  the  beautiful  lawn,  we  '  he  published  a  translation  of  a  Spanish 
halffancied  we  could  hear  the  faint  echo  I  poem,  with  an  Essay  on  Spanish  Poetry  ; 
of  his  footsteps  in  the  distance.  But  we  !  and  in  1835  appeared  the  first  of  his 
■were  mistaken.  They  had  long  ago  died  [  regular  prose-works  —  Ontre-Mer,  or  ct 
away  and  ceased  in  the  quiet  shades  of  i  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea,  containing 
Mount  Vernon.  j  sketches  of  his  travels  in  France,  Spain, 

We  subjoin  a  biographical  sketch  from  |  and  Italy.  In  this  same  year,  Mr.  George 
a  London  cyclopedi.a,  expressive  of  the  Ticknor  having  resigned  the  Professorship 
high  estimation  in  which  Professor  Long-  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at 
fellow  is  held  on  the  other  side  of  the  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Longfellow,  then 
water,  as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the  At-  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  w’as  called  upon 
lantic.  to  succeed  him.  Before  entering  on  the 

Professor  Henry  Wadsworth  Long-  office,  he  spent  another  year  in  European 
FKi.Low  was  bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  travel,  visiting  Germany  again,  and  also 
the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1807.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Sw’eden,  and 
He  js  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long-  thus  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  Scandina- 
fellow  of  that  city.  In  his  fifteenth  year  vian  tongues  and  literature  to  his  previous 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  acquirements.  From  the  year  1836  to  the 
at  which  College  he  graduated  with  high  present  time,  Mr.  Longfellow'  has  held. 
honoi*s  in  1825.  While  at  college  he  con-  with  high  distinction,  the  chair  in  Harvard 
tribute<l  various  pieces  of  vei-se  to  the  University;  and  it  is  during  this  ])eiiod 
United  States  Literarg  Gazette.  He  w.as  that  he  has  published  the  series  of  works 
intemled  for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  '  by  which  he  is  best  known.  In  1839  he 
spent  some  time  in  his  father’s  office  for  pul)lislie<l  his  prose-romance  of  Hyperion; 
tliat  purpose;  but  a  professorship  of  in  1840  his  Voices  of  the  Night,  tk  co\\cc>- 
modern  languages  having  been  founded  tion  of  |X)ems;  in  1841  his  Ballads  and 
in  Bowdoin  College  and  offered  to  him,  other  Poems,  including  translations  from 
he  accepted  the  office  .as  more  congenial  the  German  and  Swedish  ;  in  1 842  (in 
to  his  tastes.  In  order  to  qu.alify  himself  which  year  he  again  visited  Europe)  a 
for  the  office,  being  then  quite  a  youth,  drama  called  The  S^nisk  Stndent ;  in 
ho  came  over  to  hmrope,  where  he  spent  1845  his  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and  .also  an 
three  years  and  a  h.alf  in  traveling  through  extensive  work  entitled  The  Poets  and 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  Poetry  of  Europe,  consisting  of  transKa- 
aiid  England,  and  in  acquiring  a  know-  tions  from  various  languages,  with  intro- 
ledge  of  the  l.angu.ages  and  literature  of  ductions  and  biographical  notices;  in  1847 
those  countries.  His  residence  in  Ger-  his  poem  of  Evangeline,  a  story  of  early 
many,  in  particular,  had  a  powerful  influ-  American  colonial  life,  written  in  English 
once  up<*n  him  —  .an  influence  visible  Hexameters;  in  1848  his  Kamnagh,  a 
throughout  his  subsequent  writings.  It  kind  of  poetico-philosophical  tale  ;  in  1849 
Ix'got  in  him  a  kind  of  eclectic  theory  of  a  political  series  entitled  The  Sea-Side  and 
literature,  and  a  love  for  European  and  !  the  E'ireside ;  in  1851  the  Golden  Legend, 
especially  mediajval  and  German  themes !  a  mystical  and  dram.atic  version  of  a 
and  sentiments,  as  distinct  from  th.at  in-  mediaeval  German  story;  and  Lastly,  in 
tense  American  nationalism  which  some  1855,  his  of  Iliatcatha,  a  kind  of 

of  his  countrymen  .advocated.  “All  that  Americ.an  Indian  mythical  epic, written  in 
is  best.”  he  has  sjiid,  “in  the  great  poets'  a  very  peculiar  meter. 
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From  the  nature  of  some  of  the  subjects 
in  this  long  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Longfellow,  while  true  in  the  main  to  the 
cosmopolitan  theory  of  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture  w'ith  which  he  set  out  in  his  career, 
has  yet  exhibited  his  genius  again  and 
again  in  national  American  topics.  No 
poem  indeed  is  so  thoroughly  American 
in  its  scope  and  associations  as  the  Song 
Hiawatha.  Of  all  American  poets  Mr. 
Longfellow'  is  the  most  popular  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Almost  all  his  w'orks 


[April, 

have  been  reprinted  separately,  some  of 
them  in  various  forms  by  various  pul)- 
lishers;  and  there  are  at  present  (1856) 
several  editions  of  his  collective  works  in 
the  market,  one  or  two  of  w’hich  are 
illustrated.  Though  the  influence  of 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  other  Gcrinans  is 
to  be  traced  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
method  of  some  of  his  W'ritings,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  of  fine 
original  faculty,  a  highly-cultivated  scho¬ 
lar,  and  a  genuine  literary  artist. 


Vrem  the  London  Timei. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HISTORIAN  MACAULAY.* 


No  death  which  w'e  could  chronicle 
will  be  more  deeply  or  more  widely  la¬ 
mented  than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Ilis 
loss  is  not  simply  that  of  a  great  man  ; 
it  is  the  loss  of  a  great  man  who  accu¬ 
mulated  immense  stores  of  information 
that  perish  with  him.  As  on  the  funenal 
pile  of  some  Oriental  potentate  the  wealth 
of  a  province  is  heaped  up  to  be  burned, 
we  see  passing  with  the  historian  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  not  only  a  majestic 
miml  which  sooner  or  later  mu.st  have 
gone  from  among  us,  but  also  the  vast 
acquisitions  of  this  mind,  which  we  fancy 
might  have  remained  to  us  forever.  Ma- 
csaulay’s  wealth  of  information  was  almost 
incredible,  and  in  all  his  WTitings,  in  his 
speeches,  in  his  conversations,  he  poured 
it  forth  so  lavishly  and  yet  so  ctirefully, 
that  re.ader  and  hearer  scacely  know  which 
to  admire  most — the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  or  the  felicity  with  which  he 
brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  had  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  English  history  than  any  man 
living,  or  perhaps  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  His  acquaintance  with  it  was  not 
a  barren  knowledge,  but  had  fructified 
into  political  wisdom;  and  no  pen  could 
surp.ass  his  in  the  description  of  what  he 

*  We  place  a  portrait  of  Lord  Macaulay  at  the 
head  of  the  proaent  number,  with  this  biojm^phical 
sketch  of  his  life  in  the  letterpress,  as  mutual  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  great  English  historian  — Ed.  EIclec- 
TIC. 


knew  and  thought  and  felt.  The  death 
of  such  a  man  is  more  than  a  common 
loss  —  is  more  than  the  loss  of  a  man 
equally  great  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  The  material  which  he  han¬ 
dles  gives  to  the  work  of  the  historian  a 
value  which  the  work  of  no  other  artist 
enjoys.  A  great  novelist  or  a  great  ])oct 
may  be  compared  to  a  worker  in  colors, 
which  have  no  value  except  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  given  to  them  by  the  artist. 
A  great  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
w'orker  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  which  have  a  value  independent 
of  the  workmanship  bestowed  on  them. 
It  required  a  great  mind  to  elicit  the 
facts,  but  the  facts  have  a  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  if  they  arc  not  transmitted  by 
the  historian  who  is  in  posses-sion  of  them, 
the  loss  which  we  sustain  is  not  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  an  additional  poem  or  a 
new'  novel  from  the  poet  or  novelist  too 
soon  struck  down.  Macaulay  is  cut  off 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  work.  Who  is  to  finish  what  he  has 
begun?  Who  is  to  make  good  wherein 
he  has  failed  ?  The  deep  regret  for  such 
a  loss  which  w’ill  be  universally  felt  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  language  is  s|M>ken,  will 
be  mingled  with  surprise  at  its  sudden¬ 
ness.  Only  on  Monday  last  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  had  entertained  his  family  at  a 
Christmas  party.  It  is  true  that  for  .some 
years  he  had  suffered  from  an  aflection 
of  the  heart,  and  three  weeks  ago  he  had 
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a  return  of  threatening  symptoms.  liut 
he  appeared  to  rally  again ;  the  symi*- 
toms,  although  serious,  were  not  alarm- 
I  ing ;  and  at  the  Christmas  parly  on  Mon- 
I  day  last  he  was  only  so  far  unlike  himself 
as  to  be  rather  silent.  If  Sydney  Smith 
j  had  been  there,  he  would  not  have  had  to 

I  complain,  as  he  once  did,  that  he  longed 

I  for  some  “  brilliant  Hashes  of  silence 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macaulay’s 
quietness,  his  friends  in  parting  with  him 
ttiat  night  little  thought  that  in  less  than 
eight-and-forty  hours  ho  would  bo  no 
more  for  this  Avorld.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  died  in  a 
fainting  lit,  without  the  least  pain. 

Thomas  liabington  Macaulay  was  born 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1800,  at 
Itothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  who 
has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  who  was  well  known  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  so-called  “  Cla]>hum  Sect,” 
as  well  as  of  the  philanthropists  who  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery.’  The  family  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  Zachary  Macaulay’s  father  and 
uncle  were  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  l\ur  to  the  Hthrides^ 
mentions  both  the  liev.  John  and  the 
Uev.  Kenneth  Macaulay  in  a  kindly  way, 
and  the  Presbyterian  origin  of  the  family 
is  worth  noticing,  as  its  eflects  may  be 
traced  quite  distinctly  in  the  writings  of 
the  historian.  Especially  in  his  essays — 
that  is  to  say,  his  early  writings — there 
must  be  observed  a  curious  familiarity, 
not  simply  with  scri[)tural  jjhraseology, 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  any 
religious  education,  but  with  the  pet 
phrases  and  formulas  which  are  current 
among  the  Presbyterian  and  metaphysical 
divines.  Although  Macaulay  couhl  scarce¬ 
ly  be  called  a  Scotchman,  his  religious  al¬ 
lusions  are  as  distinctively  Scotch  as  those 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself.  His  father, 
Zachary,  seems  to  have  been  a  sturdy 
Calvinist.  He  was  a  Westindia  mer¬ 
chant,  who  had  early  in  life  been  sent  to 
Jamaica,  and  who  was  so  horrified  with 
what  he  saw  there  of  servitude,  that  he 
for  some  years  pitched  his  tent  amid  all 
the  unhealthiness  of  Sierra  Leone,  with 
the  hope  of  doing  good  to  the  negroes. 
It  was  under  the  intluence  of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  of  his  associates,  who,  at  that 
time,  were  held  up  to  public  scorn  as 
“  the  Clapham  Sect,’’  that  Lord  Macaulay 


I  was  brought  up.  His  education  began  at 
home ;  he  was  then  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  3Ir.  Preston,  at  Shelford,  in  Cam- 
1  bridgeshire ;  and  finally  he  entered  at 
I  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818. 

I  His  career  at  the  University  was  very 
,  distinguished.  In  his  first  year  he  gained 
I  the  Chancellor’s  medal  for  a  |K)era  on 
Pompeii ;  in  his  second  year  he  carried 
off  the  same  jn  ize  for  a  jxiera  on  Kven- 
I  ing,  both  of  which  have  been  published ; 
immediately  afterwards  he  gained  the 
second  Craven  Scholarship;  in  1822  he 
took  his  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  though 
he  did  not  compete  for  honoi’s,  owing  to 
his  dislike  of  mathematics,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  college.  ^Macaulay,  more¬ 
over,  made  a  great  figure  in  the  Union 
Debating  Society,  where  he  spent  a  good 
ileal  of  his  time.  He  was  to  study  for 
the  bar,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
to  be  an  orator.  What  where  his  chances 
of  promotion  ?  He  had  a  Fellowshij)  to 
begin  with ;  he  had  a  father  who  was  not 
only  in  good  circumstances,  but  was  also 
a  leading  member  of  a  fraternity  that  had 
some  political  influence,  and  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  virtue  which 
phrenologists  have  termed  “  adhesive¬ 
ness.”  Evangelicals  have  generally  had 
the  merit  of  sticking  to  each  other,  and, 
even  had  ho  been  a  dull  man,  Macaulay 
might  have  counted  on  the  tenacity  of  his 
father’s  friends.  It  so  h.appened  that  he 
gave  the  most  brilliant  promise  in  youth, 
and  when  still  a  very  young  man  achieved 
some  extr;w)rdinary  works.  The  Evan¬ 
gelicals  of  that  day  were  not  remarkable 
for  learning  or  ability,  or  any  kind  of 
brilliancy,  and  they  looked  graciously  on 
the  young  man  who  was  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  and  to  ad<l  the 
lustre  of  intellect  to  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Macaulay  had  made  such 
a  reputation  for  himself  that  he  became 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Caine  —  a  seat 
then,  as  now,  in  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  We  have  therefore  to  ac¬ 
count  for  those  eight  years  between  1822, 
when  he  took  his  Bachelor’s  degree,  and 
1830,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  show  how  he  fought 
his  way  upwards.  For  the  first  four  of 
these  years  a  good  deal  of  his  time  was 
spent  between  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  his  Fellowship.  He  look  his 
Master’s  degree  in  1825,  and  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln’s  inn  in  1826. 
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But  far  more  im]>oitant  for  hia  future  |  1828,  has  not  been  republished,  and  in 
prospects  was  the  fact  that  in  this  period  j  itself  perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  value, 
ho  began  to  write.  lie  wrote  poetry,  he ,  having  very  much  the  .appearance  of  a 
wrote  essays,  he  wrote  imaginary  con-  j  college  exercise  touched  up.  But  as 
vei-sations,  he  wrote  critiques — he  wrote  in  j  the  production  of  one  who  afterwards 
every  form.  These  appeared  as  contribu-  became  one  of  the  greatest  historians, 
tions  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  of  }  and  who,  if  he  has  not  actiually  invented 
which  it  will  readily  be  understood  they  i  a  new  style  of  history,  has  given  us  the 
formed  the  principal  attraction.  It  was  j  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  new  style, 
in  these  days  he  produced  his  ballads  of  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  will,  no 
the  /Spanish  Artnada,  the  Battle  of  the  doubt,  be  one  day  published  with  other 
league,  and  lory ;  and  we  believe  that  works  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  been 
some  of  his  other  contributions  have  been  perhaps  too  anxious  to  consign  to  ob- 
republished  in  America,  althougii  cer-  livion.  Among  these  will  be  Ibund  some 
tainly  not  all.  Macaulay  was  chary  of  |  political  squibs  which  arc  really  very 
publishing  his  periodical  writings,  and  it  good,  and  with  regard  to  two  of  them, 
Ls  only  by  digging  into  the  British  Mu-  we  quote  the  Allowing  from  Moore's 
scum  that  we  can  find  out  what  he  w-as  Diary,  though  the  date  is  June,  1831. 
in  the  beginning.  One  chance,  indeed.  He  is  relating  a  conversation  at  the 
he  has  given  us  of  ascertaining  what  he  brcakfist  -  table  of  Rogeni,  and  says : 
was  when  fresh  from  College.  He  had  “  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Campbell 
earned  such  a  reputation  by  the  contribu-  quoted  a  line, 
tions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  he  ... 

was  engaged  to  write  an  article  on  Milton  ‘  diners -out  from  whom  we  guard  our 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  appear-  spoons,  ^ 

ed  in  August,  1825,  and  Jeffrey’s  ofunion  and  looking  over  at  me,  said  significantly; 
of  it  w.a8  so  high  that  he  immediately  ‘  You  ought  to  know  that  line.’  I  plead- 
secured  the  services  of  the  young  essay-  ed  not  guilty ;  upon  which  he  said  :  ‘  It  is 
ist  for  future  numbers.  It  is  scarcely  a  poem  that  ap^ieared  in  the  Times  wliich 
necessary  to  say  that  this  famous  paper  every  one  attributes  to  you.’  But  I 
on  Milton  was  afterwards  republished  by  again  declared  that  I  did  not  even  re- 
Mac.aulay  in  his  collected  essays,  and  we  member  it.  Macaulay  then  broke  silence 
have  all,  therefore,  an  opportunity  of  tak-  and  said,  to  our  general  surprise,  ‘  That 
ing  his  measure  as  a  young  man.  In  re-  is  mine,’  on  which  we  all  expressed  a  wish 
publishing  it  he  made  a  few  alter.ations,  to  have  it  recalled  to  our  memorie.s,  and 
but  every  competent  judge  will  indorse  he  repeated  the  whole  of  it.  1  then  re- 
his  own  statement,  that  “  the  criticism  on  membered  h.aving  been  much  struck  with 
Milton  was  written  when  the  author  was  it  at  the  time,  and  said  that  there  was 
fresh  from  College,  and  which  contains  another  squib  still  belter  on  the  subject 
scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured  of  William  Bankes’s  candidateship  for 
judgment  approves,  still  remains  over-  Cambridge,  which  so  amused  me  when  it 
loaded  with  gaudy  .and  ungraceful  orna-  a|>peared,  and  showed  such  power  in  that 
ment.”  As  he  advanced,  however,  he  style  of  comjmsition,  that  I  wrote  up  to 
iin|»roved,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  essays  on  ]  Barnes  about  it,  and  advised  him  by  all 
Machiavelli,  which  immediately  follows !  means  to  secure  that  hand  as  an  ally, 
that  on  Milton,  but  is  separated  from  it  I  ‘That  was  mine  also,’  stiid  Macaulay,  thus 
by  an  interval  of  eighteen  months.  It  j  discovering  to  us  a  new  power,  in  addi- 
will  never  be  so  |M)pular  as  the  Milton  j  tion  to  that  varied  store  of  talent  which 
article,  which  is  very  dazzling,  but  it  is  in  we  had  already  known  him  to  possess.’  ” 
every  way  a  better  work,  and  one  can  His  talents  were  so  great,  his  writings  so 
see  in  it  the  M.acaJilay  of  later  days — his  effective,  and  his  influence  so  strong,  that 
subtlety  of  thought,  his  tolerant  temper,  the  Whigs  obtained  for  him  (this,  we 
his  high  view  of  morality,  his  ideal  of  suppose,  must  have  been  in  the  Coalition 
composition  ;  and  wo  may  s.ay  the  same  ,  Ministry)  an  appointment  as  Commis- 
on  the  articles  on  Hallam  and  Southey,  j  sioner  of  Bankrupts,  and  in  1830,  he  en- 
which  arc  next  in  order,  and  belong  to  !  tered  Parliament  as  member  for  Caine, 
the  period  betbre  ho  entered  Parliament.  1  For  the  future  Mr.  Macaulay  is  to  be 
An  article  on  History  which  he  contri-las  much  a  politician  .as  a  writer.  Ho 
bated  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  May,  1  made  an  impression  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  almost  from  the  lirst.  To  one  who 
was  uttering  some  disparagement  of  the 
young  man,  Mr.  Sheil  is  reported  to  have 
screeched  out:  “Nonsense,  sir!-  don’t 
attempt  to  run  down  Macaulay.  He’s 
the  cleverest  man  in  Christendom.  Didn’t 
he  make  four  speeches  on  the  Reform 
liill,  and  get  £10,000  a  year?  Think  of 
th.at,  and  he  dumb.”  Immense  things 
were  expected  of  him  when  he  appeared 
in  the  House;  he  w.as  to  be  another 
Ibirke,  and,  indeed,  he  took  a  part  in  the 
debates  in  favor  of  Reform  and  the  Grey 
•Ministry  second  only  to  the  more  spon¬ 
taneous  efforts  of  Lord  Derby,  then  ^Ir. 
Stanley.  Croker,  who  had  .also  a  reput.i- 
tion  as  a  Reviewer,  wjis  frequently  in 
these  days  set  up  to  destroy  the  young 
deb.ater,  but  he  failed,  sis,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  of  detail  must  al¬ 
ways  fail  against  the  man  of  broad  views 
and  sweeping  genersilizations.  Resides 
his  performances  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Macaulay  did 
<luty  in  these  days  for  his  friends  whose 
hearts  he  rejoiced  in  highly  impa.ssioned 
Speeches  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern.  In 
Parliament  his  style  w.as  more  argument¬ 
ative  and  sober,  and  he  did  good  service 
to  his  friends.  Jefl'rey,  writing  to  Lord 
Cockburn  in  1833,  oberves :  “Mac  is  a 
marvelous  person.  He  made  the  very 
best  speech  that  has  been  made  this  ses¬ 
sion  on  Indi.a,  a  few  nights  .ago,  to  a 
House  of  less  than  fifty.  The  Speaker, 
who  is  a  severe  judge,  says  he  rather 
thinks  it  the  best  speech  he  ever  heard.” 
.Vdrnirable  speaker  as  he  was,  however, 
one  may  venture  to  doubt  about  >Ir. 
Macaulay’s  qualifications  .as  a  debater. 
With  all  the  stores  of  information,  and 
all  flow  of  language,  he  could  never  trust 
himself  to  speak  without  elaborate  pre- 
panition ;  his  presence  as  an  orator  w.a8 
not  overpowering,  and  his  voice  was  not 
particularly  good.  His  head  was  set  stiff 
uixm  his  shoulders,  and  his  feet  were 

tiianted  immovable  on  the  ground.  One 
land  w.as  fixed  behind  him  across  his 
back,  and  in  this  rigid  attitude,  with  only 
a  slight  movement  of  his  right  hand,  he 
poured  forth  his  sentences.  Ilis  speeches 
were  what  he  said  those  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  were  —  s|)oken  essays,  only 
that  Macaulay’s  essays,  unlike  those  of 
Sir  James,  were  written  in  a  highly  rhe- 
toric.al  style.  It  is,  ])erhaps,  the  most 
rhetorical  prose  that  ever  was  written ; 
at  all  events,  the  prose  that  combines  in 


the  most  perfect  way  whatever  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  written  with  whatever  is 
valuable  in  the  spoken  style.  Macaulay 
certainly  did  wonders  with  it,  and  if  he 
was  not  very  formidable  in  extemporary 
debate,  he  managed  at  all  titnes  t<» 
fas<un.ate  both  sides  of  the  house,  and 
to  win  golden  opitiions  from  ail  sorts 
of  men. 

With  the  new  Parliament,  which  as¬ 
sembled  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Rill,  he  was  returned  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Commons,  as  represent.ative  of  Leeds,  ami 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  R(»ard  of 
,  C'ontrol;  but  in  1834  he  resigned  his  se.at 
‘  and  his  Secretaryship  to  go  out  to  India 
'  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

■  The  emolument,  we  believe,  was  the  chief 
I  inducement  to  this  step,  a  few  years  of 
j  India  iu  such  .an  office  being  sufficient  to 
'  secure  a  competency ;  but  it  will  at  once 
I  be  seen  that  the  accept.ance  of  such  an 
:  office  was  a  frank  surrender  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Macaulay  of  the  highest  politic.al 
‘  position.  A  man  who  felt  that  his  life 
was  in  action,  and  knew  that  he  must 
push  his  way  to  power,  would  not  have 
thrown  away  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
I  a  distant  de|>endency.  He  had  probably 
discovered  by  this  time  that  he  was  more 
I  a  historian  than  a  statesman,  and  that  he 
I  was  happier  and  more  useful  among  his 
books  than  in  office  and  in  debate.  And 
yet,  although  Mr.  Macaul.ay’s  acceptance 
of  the  Indian  office  surprised  those  of  his 
friends  who  had  marked  out  for  him,  in 
imagination,  a  brilliant  political  future,  he 
had  an  object  in  visiting  the  East  which 
might  well  fire  his  amhition.  He  was 
np(M>inted  not  simply  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  but  ahso  legal  advi.ser 
to  it,  and  the  s|)ecial  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  prepare  a  new  Imlian  code  of  law. 
He  was,  therefore,  exempted  from  all 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs ;  he 
had  four  assistants  to  help  him  in  his 
Labors,  and  the  penal  code  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  his  superinti  ndence  is  mainly 
to  bo  attributed  to  him.  Containing 
some  twenty-six  chapteia),  divided  into 
nearly  five  hundred  clauses,  this  code  was 
published  after  Mr.  Macaulay’s  retuin  to 
this  country  in  1838,  and  its  great  ability 
acknowledged.  To  produce  such  a  code 
w.aa  an  object  worthy  of  his  ambition. 
Unfortunately,  his  code  M  as  rather  .ad¬ 
mired  than  obeyed  ;  it  was  too  good  to 
bo  true;  m.ankind  w.as  not  fit  for  it;  it 
would  not  work.  The  variety  of  races 
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ainl  customs  to  which  it  W'as  applied  has 
prevented  even  the  attemjd  to  put  it  in 
practice.  One  of  its  enactments,  indeed, 
w.as  80  odious  to  the  Englisli  inhabitants 
that  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
“  Black  Act.”  It  abolished  the  right  of 
appe.aling  from  the  Local  Courts  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  the  Presidency.  This 
right  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  en¬ 
joyed  by  Europe.ans,  and  now  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  natives,  giving  to  both  a  certain 
right  of  appeal,  but  appeal  only  to  the 
high-'St  Provincial  Courts.  It  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  measure  which  roused 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  to  indignant 
remonstrance  immediately  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  mutiny,  and  which  being  put 
forward  at  such  a  time,  showed  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  Indian  officials  in  the  justice 
of  the  Hindoo  population.  One  benefit 
our  author  derived  from  his  In<li.an  ex¬ 
perience  :  he  was  able  to  write  of  Indian 
affiiirs  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  and  a 
vividness  of  apprehension  which  are  un¬ 
surpassed  in  his  treatment  of  any  other 
subject.  Ilis  essays  on  Clive  and  Warren 
Hristinas  arc,  on  the  whole,  the  best  he 
has  written.  Nothing  can  be  more  mas- 
1  terly  than  his  views,  nothing  more  pictur- 
esqtie  than  his  narration,  nothing  more 
just  than  his  admii-ation  of  the  men,  com¬ 
bined  with  condemnation  of  their  acts. 
The  essays  will  always  be  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  his  works,  and  we  may  read  them  a 
dozen  times  without  ever  tiring  of  them. 
The  English  is  his  best — his  most  finished 
style,  and  we  must  give  him  the  praise  of 
having  in  his  style  added  to  the  clearness 
of  the  English  language.  He  has  taught 
us  to  avoid  involved  sentences;  he  has 
given  us  the  most  brilliant  examples  of 
directness;  and  by  a  chary  use  of  pro¬ 
nouns,  especially  the  personal  pronouns, 
he  has  given  at  once  lucidity  and  empha 
sis  to  all  he  h.as  to  say. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  we  have  said,  returned 
to  this  country  in  1 838.  His  subsequent 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
rem.arlc.  He  was  elected  member  for 
Edinburgh  in  1839,  and  became  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Macaulay 
did  not  long  remain  in  office,  for  the 
Whigs  Avere  soon  ousted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  opposition,  Mr.  Macaulay’s  A'oice 
was  not  often  heard ;  but  on  one  occasion 
be  expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  mortal  offense  to  his  constituents, 
and  powerfully  to  influence  his  future 


!  career.  On  the  subject  of  the  Maynooth 
I  EndoAvment,  he  spoke  in  fa\'orof  the  grant 
I  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  ventured  to 
(make  allusion  to  “the  bray  of  Exeter 
I  Hall.”  Ilis  constituency  resented  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  refused  to  reelect  him  in 
1847.  In  1852  they  repented  of  their 
doings,  and  sjHjntaneously  reelected  him, 
without  asking  him  to  issue  an  address, 
to  attend  a  meeting,  or  to  bear  one 
farthing  of  the  expense.  It  was  a  AA’orthy 
reparation ;  and  the  historian  sat  for  a 
short  time  again  in  Parliament,  although 
.an  attack  of  heart-complaint  compelled 
him  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  public 
speaking.  After  a  fcAV  sessions,  ho  re¬ 
tired  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
only  about  two  ycare  ago  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage. 

j  Lord  Macaulay’s  rejection  at  E<lin- 
!  burgh  probably  hastened  the  undertak¬ 
ing  of  what  was  his  chief  .ambition — a  true 
I  History  of  England.  He  produced  tAvo 
I  volumes  of  this  History  in  1848,  tAvo  more 
I  made  their  appearance  in  1855,  .and  the 
!  public  were  in  expectation  of  a  further 
inst.allment,  to  be  issued  very  shortly, 
when  noAv  they  hear  of  the  historian’s  de¬ 
cease.  The  excitement  AA'hich  the  first 
tAvo  volumes  created,  appearing  as  they 
did  in  all  the  hubbub  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  presenting  to  us  a  picture  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
risian  rabble,  and  calming  doAvn  our  own 
populace  Avith  the  story  of  a  nobler  revo¬ 
lution,  must  bo  vividly  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  our  readers.  Of  the  A’alue  of  that 
History'  Ave  have  spoken  so  recently,  {^The 
Time»,  January  eleventh,  1856,)  that  we 
I  need  not  noAV  trouble  them  Avith  a  detailed 
I  criticism.  Despite  of  any  amount  of  crit¬ 
icism,  the  work  is  a  very  great  Avork,  and 
just  as  Hume  is  read,  notwithstanding  our 
censures,  Macaulay  will  be  read,  whatever 
his  deviations  from  strict  accuracy.  The 
only  fact  about  this  splendid  monument 
of  human  labor  to  Avhich  it  is  necessary' 
now  to  c.all  .attention  is,  that  the  author, 

'  in  commencing  his  work,  proposed  to 
j  carry  it  down  to  a  period  “  within  the 
I  memory  of  persons  still  living,”  and  that 
!  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  fulfill  his 
'task.  He  frequently  turned  his  attention 
!  to  other  Avorks,  as  Avitness  his  .a<lmirable 
!  biography  of  the  younger  Pitt  in  a  recent 
volume  of  the  KncycU^pdia  ;  and  the 
work  had  so  grown  on  his  hatids,  that 
probably  he  himself  long  since  g.ave  up 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  bring  doAvn  liis 
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narration  to  recent  times.  As  it  is,  it  Ls  a  I  would,  liave  been  of  enormous  value  as  a 
inagniticent  fragment,  which,  even  if  the  specimen  of  the  high  ideal  at  w'hich  he 
author  had  produced  but  a  single  volume,  |  aimed. 


FUNERAL  OF  L 

The  remains  of  Lord  Macaulay  were 
on  Mond.ay  consigned,  to  use  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  great  essayist,  to  “  that  tem¬ 
ple  of  silence  and  reeollection  where  the 
enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried 
— to  the  Great  Abbey  which  has  during 
many  years  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place 
to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies  have 
been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Great  Hall.”  The  funeral  obsequies  were 
marked  by  no  outward  pomp  or  display ; 
they  were  those  of  a  private  gentlemen 
Irorne  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  at¬ 
tended  at  his  grave  by  the  regrets  and 
manly  grief  of  hundreds  who  have  ad¬ 
mired  .and  deplored  the  loss  of  his  genius 
and  his  varied  ability.  Addison,  at  the 
foot  of  whose  statue  M.acaulay  now  rests, 
lay  in  state  in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  in 
a  torch-light  procession,  headed  by  Bishop 
Atterbury,  the  remains  of  the  essayist  of 
the  last  century  were  borne,  by  the  shrine 
of  St.  Edward  and  the  grave  of  the 
Plantagenets,  to  the  vatdt  of  the  house 
of  Albemarle  in  the  north  aisle  of  Henry 
VH.’s  chapel.  Those  persons  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  tickets  to  the 
Abbey  were  admitted  at  the  door  in 
Poets’-corner  .at  twelve  o’clock. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  the  private 
procession  was  formed  at  the  deceased 

t)ecr’s  residence.  Holly-lodge,  Campden- 
lill,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  chiefly  resi*hnts  in  the 
locality.  The  cortege^  which  consisted 
of  a  hearse  drawn  by  six  horses,  three 
mourning  coaches,  and  a  brougham,  was 
remarkably  unostentatious.  The  Kev.  J. 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  Jr.,  Mr.  C. 
L.  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  George  Trevelyan, 
were  seated  in  the  first  carriage.  Mr.  S. 
F.  Ell'S,  Mr.  E.  Cropper,  M.  J.  Cropj>er, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  H.  Holland,  were  conveyed 
in  the  second  carriage.  The  procession, 
after  leaving  Holly-lodge,  turned  down 
Campden-hill,  and  entered  the  main  road 
of  Kensington.  The  shops  were  nearly  all 


0  R  D  MACAULAY. 

partially  closed,  and  as  the  procession 
passed  on,  the  bells  of  Kensington  pariah 
church  tolled  in  solemn  recognition.  The 
vehicles  which  met  the  mourning  car- 
I  riages  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  road, 

I  to  allow  them  to  pass,  and  even  persons 
seated  on  omnibuses  were  observed  re¬ 
verently  to  uncover  their  heads  as  the 
hearse  went  by.  At  Hyde-park  corner 
nearly  a  hundred  carriages  of  noblemen 
and  others,  in  accordance  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  arrangements,  swelled  the  procession, 
.and  as  it  continued  down  Grosvenor-jilace 
the  spectacle  was  one  of  imposing 
solemnity.  The  route  from  Grosvenor- 
place  was  through  Lower  Grosvenor- 
place  into  Victoria-road,  by  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  through  Birdcage-walk.  In 
the  path-way  of  St.  James’s  park  skirting 
this  thoroughfare,  were  large  bodies  of 
spectators,  who  became  increasingly  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  procession  neared  George 
street.  It  was  five  minutes  to  one  when 
the  Abbey  was  reached,  amid  the  tolling 
of  the  bell  and  a  universal  demonstration 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  congregated 
thousands.  When  the  coffin  was  brought 
in  at  the  western  door.  Dr.  Turle  struck 
a  few  introductory  notes,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  these  came  pealing  through  the 
long  drawn  aisles  the  swell  of  the  chor¬ 
isters’  voices,  as  they  sang  the  magnificent 
I  anthem  of  Purcell’s :  “  I  am  the  resurre<v 
tion  and  the  life.”  A  procession  uas 
formed. 

The  pall-bearers  were : 

The  Lord  Chaneellor.  Lord  John  Russell. 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  The  Speaker. 

Sir  David  Dundas.  Dean  Milman. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Earl  Stanhope. 

The  chief  mourners  were  the  Rev.  J. 
Macaulay,  vector  of  Aldingham,  Lanca¬ 
shire;  Mr.  Macaulay,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  L. 
Macaulay,  brother  and  nephews  of  the 
historian  ;  Mr.  George  Trevelyan,  Mr.  S. 
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F.  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  Cropi)er,  of  Dingle  Bank, 
Liverpool,  the  husband  of  the  widow  of 
Ijord  Macaulay’s  younger  brother;  Mr. 
Cropper,  Jr.,  and  ^Ir.  Holland.  Cecilia^ 
the  sister  of  the  noble  lord ;  Mrs.  Crop¬ 
per,  his  sister-in-law;  and  one  or  two 
other  female  relatives,  occupied  seats  in 
the  clerestory  immediately  overlooking 
the  grave.  A  number  of  the  private 
friends  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
others  who  were  in  a  position  to  claim  the 
friendship  or  good  offices  of  the  vergers, 
were  also  accommodated  with  places  in  the 
clerestories  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  whole  proceedings.  The  coffin  was 
Imrne  slowly  up  the  nave  to  the  choir, 
where  a  |)ortion  of  tlie  funeral  service  was 
gone  through.  Canon  Jennings  read 
tile  lesson.  The  anthem  selected  from 
Spohr’s  lM»t  Judgment^  “  Blessed  Ibr- 
ever  are  they  that  die  trusting  in  God,” 
seemed  fitted  for  the  solemn  occasion. 
The  coffin  was  once  more  taken  up  by  its 
l>earer8,  and  was  carried  along  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
transept,  which  is  set  apart  as  the  place 
for  poet’s  and  literary  men,  just  as  the 
north  side  has  been  reserved  for  Chatliam, 
Mansfield,  Pitt,  Fox,  Grattan,  Canning, 
VVilberforce,  and  other  statesmen.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  a  deep  silence  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Abbey,  broken  only  bv  the 
footsteps  of  the  pall-bearcrs  and  the  friends 
who  followed  the  coffin  to  its  last  resting- 
place.  When  placed  upon  the  ropes  over 
the  grave,  and  while  being  gradually 
low'ered  into  the  earth,  the  organ  again 

Itealed  forth,  and  the  choristers  sang 
*urcell’8  anthem :  “  Man  that  is  born  of 
woman.”  The  Clerk  of  the  Works  step- 
lied  forward  and  threw  earth  upon  the 
coffin,  and  once  more  the  venerable  abbey 
resounded  with  the  solemn  organ  and  the 
voices  of  the  choristers,  who  sang  Han¬ 
del’s  Funeral  Anthem^  comiiosed  for 
Queen  Caroline,  the  words  being  altered 
to  suit  the  present  occasion.  “  His  body 
is  buried  in  peace ;  but  his  name  liveth 
tor  evermore.”  At  the  close  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  anthem,  the  chief  mourners  and  pall¬ 
bearers  advanced  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  coffin  which  contained  the  body  of 
their  honored  fiiend  and  relative,  and  as 
Uiey  left  the  grave,  the  organist  played 
the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  the  wailing  and 
expressive  melody  of  which  seemed  truth¬ 
fully  to  interpret  the  emotions  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  pre¬ 
sent.  The  grave  is  about  eight  feet  in 


depth.  The  outer  coffin  is  formed  of 
polished  elm,  .and  it  incloses  a  leaden 
coffin  and  shell.  The  lid  is  divided  into 
three  compartments ;  the  upper  one  con¬ 
tains,  on  an  engraved  plate,  the  arms  of 
the  deceased  iieer.  The  shield  be.ars  two 
arrows  and  two  buckles,  .and  has  two 
elicans  as  supporters.  The  crest  is  a 
oot  with  a  spur,  surmounted  with  the 
usual  coronet.  The  motto  of  the  coat  of 
arms  is,  “  Dulce  Periculum.”  The  second 
compartment  contains  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :  The  Right  Honorable  Thom:i8 
Babington  3I.acaulay,  Baron  Macaulay  of 
Rothwell,  born  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1 800,  died  twenty  -  eighth  December, 
1859.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  li«l  is  a 
small  shield  with  the  initials  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  peer,  “T.  B.  M.”  The  coffin  is  or¬ 
namented  with  massive  gilt  handles,  three 
u]>on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  coronets,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  black  silk  velvet,  and  is  de¬ 
corated  in  the  usual  style  of  funeral  onia- 
mentation.  Thickly  strewn  near  the 
grave  of  MacauKay  are  the  relics  of  men 
whose  names  are  held  in  reverence,  and 
whose  works  adorn  the  literature  of  our 
country.  A  few  feet  from  his  grave 
stands  the  fine  old  piece  of  Gothic  sculp¬ 
ture  which  marks  the  resting-place  of 
Chaucer,  “  the  father  of  English  |)oetry.” 
Just  opjmsite  to  the  tomb  of  Chaucer, 
“the  day  starre”  of  English  poetry,  is 
the  monument  of  “  Faiirie  S|K‘nser” — the 
sunrise  of  our  poetry — who  died,  as  Ben 
Jonson  tells,  “tor  lack  of  bread,  refusing 
the  tw'enty  pieces  sent  him  by  my  Ix)rd 
of  Essex,  as  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  time 
to  s]»end  them.”  Partly  obliterated  by 
the  hand  of  Time,  the  tomb  of  Spenser 
bears  the  inscription :  “Here  lies  the  body 
of  Edmund  Si>en8er,  the  prince  of  poets 
in  his  time,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  no 
other  witness  than  the  works  which  ho 
left  behind  him.”  Beaumont,  the  dra¬ 
matist,  sleeps  there  too,  but  no  memorial 
or  inscriptu>n  marks  his  resting  place ;  it 
is,  however,  immediately  behind  Chaucer’s 
tomb.  A  marble,  much  defaced,  erected 
by  the  Countess  of  Dorset,  bears,  in  very 
illegible  characters,  an  inscription  written 
by  Ben  Jonson  for  the  tomb  of  Drayton. 
Still  nearer  Macaulay’s  grave  there  is  the 
small  pavement  stone  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “O  rare  Ben  Jonson!”  which  Au¬ 
brey  tells  us  was  done  at  “  the  charge  of 
Jack  Young,  who,  walking  there  when 
the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow 
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ei^htocMi  pence  to  cut  it.”  At  the  recent 
relaying  of  the  j)avement  of  the  Abbey, 
the  original  stone  wa.s  removed  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  few  feet  distant  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Cowley,  raised  by  George  Duke 
of  lluckingham.  A  monument  raised  by 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  marks  the 
grave  of  Dryden,  “glorious  .John,”  who 
was  followed  to  his  resting-place  by 
mourners  in  twenty  mourning  coaches, 
each  drawn  by  si.x  horses,  and  at  w’hose 
requiem  an  ode  of  Horace  was  sung,  with 
an  accom|>animcnt  of  trumpets  and  haut¬ 
boys.  The  only  titled  poet  that  sleeps  in 
tills  part  of  the  Abbey  is  the  “  Earl  of  Ros¬ 
common,’’  the  famous  ma.ster  of  the  horse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Another  companion  of  Macaulay  is 
Nicholas  Rowe.  There  arc  also  Matthew 


Prior  and  John  Gay,  and  he  whose  tomb 
bore  the  inscription,  in  imitation  of  that 
Jonson,  “O  rare  Sir  William  Davenant !” 
and  Samuel  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  and 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Camden, 
the  father  of  English  History ;  May,  the 
historian  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  Gif¬ 
ford,  the  editor  of  the  Tory  Qttarterly 
Jievieio  ^  Dr.  Parr,  and  numerous  others. 
At  the  opposite,  or  north  end  of  the 
transept,  there  towers  above  other  me¬ 
morable  graves  the  stately  monument  of 
Chatham,  of  whom  3Iacaulay  wrote,  and 
the  w'ords  arc  now  not  less  applicable  to 
himself:  “Among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  ne.ar  him,  scarcely  one 
has  letl  a  more  stainless,  and  none  a  more 
splendid  name.” 


From  Chambari't  Journal. 

W  A  y  S  .  0  F  W  I  L  D  -  F  0  W  L  . 


Few  dop.artmenLs  of  natural  history 
are  more  pleasing  than  those  which  relate 
to  the  manners  and  habits  of  wild-fow’l. 
They  are  all  of  them  great  travelers,  and 
regularly  pa.ss  over  the  whole  hemisphere 
to  which  they  belong,  from  the  jHilar  cir¬ 
cle  to  the  equator,  resting  on  the  summits 
of  mountains,  in  the  depths  of  forests, 
or  on  the  borders  of  lalces  and  rivers. 
On  the  elevated  plains  or  steppes  of  Cen¬ 
tra!  Asia,  these  aerial  populations  perform 
their  evohitions  with  the  greatest  free¬ 
dom  and.  regularity.  In  the  middle  of 
summer,  they  are  found  beyond  the  north¬ 
ern  limits  of  Siberia,  fishing  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  icy  sea.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  w’ild  swans  and 
geese,  which,  as  they  move  northward 
throtigh  the  air,  w’ith  loud  screams  and 
clamor,  are  welcomed  with  delight  by  the 
rude  inhabitants.  They  look  forward  as 
they  gaze  to  the  enjoj'inent  of  innumera¬ 
ble  feasts,  the  materials  of  which  they 
then  beliold  cleaving  the  blue  sky  in  vast 
wedge-like  battalions,  with  a  strong,  bold 
leader  in  front,  and  the  weaker  and  more 
timid  fliers  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  spectacle  more 
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beautiful  than  a  flight  of  w’ild  sw'ans  on  a 
summer’s  day.  Their  whiteness  is  so 
d.azzling  that  they  look  like  huge  snow¬ 
flakes  drifting  before  the  gale,  while,  as 
the  light  plays  upon  their  bre.-ists,  it  com¬ 
municates  to  them  a  rosy  blush,  glancing 
off  tremulously  into  the  atmosphere  as 
thev  advance. 

'fhe  travels  of  the  wild  geese  and 
sw'ans  extend  from  far  beyond  Siberia  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  the 
plains  of  A.sia  Minor.  Here  the  trave'er 
beholds  them  in  winter,  sometimes  set¬ 
tling  on  the  waters  of  the  Meandee, 
sometimes  spreading  themselves  over  the 
morasses,  where  in  hundreds  of  diminutive 
lakes,  they  recall  to  mind  the  bogs, 
swamps,  and  immense  sheets  of  water  in 
which  they  carry  on  their  gambols  during 
the  hot  months,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
north  pole.  It  is  curious  to  notice  them 
in  the  vicituty  of  a  Turkoman  encamp¬ 
ment,  walking  boldly  up,  almost  close  to 
the  tents,  anil  extorting  hospitality  from 
the  half-frightened,  half-delighted  child¬ 
ren.  We  ourselves  are  still  favored  with 
the  visits  of  the  wild  goose,  but  its  friend 
and  companion  in  the  solitudes  of  Asia 
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refuses  to  accompany  it  to  our  shores,  the  white  rice-bird,  the  black  ibis  —  no 
where  it  was  once  found  in  abundance,  longer  seen  below  the  cataracts  —  with 
especially  on  the  livers  of  the  fens.  ,  many  other  kinds  for  which  our  northern 

In  the  neighboring  countries  of  the  vocabulary  has  no  names.  These  birds 
continent,  the  6iii|)c,  the  woodcock,  the  convert  such  swamps,  half-mud,  half-water, 
coot,  the  teal,  the  wild  duck,  perform  into  breeding-places ;  and  therefore,  as 
nearly  the  same  movements  as  the  swans  your  botit  moves  hither  and  thither  among 
in  Asi.a.  During  the  summer  heats,  they  the  matted  aquatic  verdure,  yon  behold 
find  their  subsistence  amid  the  elevations  their  large  eggs,  glossy  white  or  blue, 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  where,  as  shining  forth  between  the  roots  of  the 
you  ascend  higher  and  higher,  you  per-  plants,  which  at  a  later  period  swarm  with 
ceive  on  the  banks  of  each  lonely  stream  young  nurslings  of  all  hues, 
and  tarn  the  summer  sunbeams  glancing  As  might  have  been  e.\pecte<l,  this  pro- 
froni  their  wings.  With  the  increase  of  fusion  of  life  attracts  many  binls  of  })rey. 
the  cold  and  the  coming  on  of  sleet  and  Early  and  late,  on  the  ]>innacle  of  some 
snow-storms,  these  birds  desert  their  fi  neighboring  ridge,  or  on  the  loft v  l)ranch- 
vorite  solitudes,  and  descend  in  search  of  es  of  a  douin  palm,  or  of  .an  AlVican  syca- 
food  nearer  to  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  but  more,  you  observe  the  white  eagle  pcrch- 
the  influence  of  their  original  tastes  and  ;  ed  in  eager  .anticipation,  or  see  it  descend- 
habits  is  still  discernible.  They  cling  to  j  ing  like  an  arrow  into  the  mor.a.ss,  or 
the  skirts  of  forests  and  to  springs,  amid  1  mounting,  gorged  and  blood-dripping, 
the  recesses  of  the  hills,  or  alight  on  the  ,  towards  its  di.stant  eyrie.  This  eagle  is 
interior  of  marshes,  where,  protected  by  j  |)eculiarly  beautiful ;  its  eye  docs  not 
wilderness  of  reeds  and  flags,  they  dive  j  blink  at  the  noonday  sun,  and  its  sight  is 
iuto  the  mud  in  search  of  food.  '  so  piercing,  that  a  mouse  moving  along 

High  up  in  the  Nile  Valley,  birds  of  |  the  sand  is  beheld  by  it  from  .above  the 
similar  propensities  enjoy  much  gre.ater  '  clouds.  Lower  down  in  the  valley,  it  may 
8.afcty  and  freedom  than  in  Europe.  The  be  often  noticed  sitting  on  the  naked  rocks, 
river  is  there  engaged  in  creating  the  glowing  and  half-calcined  by  tlie  heat, 
country  it  is  hereafter  to  fertilize.  Spread-  Hut  it  is  conscious  of  no  inconvenience,  or 
ing  into  immense  expanses,  and  following  if  it  be,  one  excur-sion  iuto  the  up|H'r  air 
no  cert.ain  channel,  it  stagnates  amid  where  it  is  almost  immediately  lost  to  sight, 
whole  forests  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  other  restores  coolneas,  ami  enables  it  to  resume 
aqu.atic  plants,  whose  stems  arrest  the  silt  its  destructive  medit.ations  on  the  liver’s 
which  the  water  Iwlds  in  suspense,  and  banks.  This  terrible  bird  presents  a  sti  ik- 
precipitate  it  to  the  bottom,  where  it  ing  contrast  to  the  black  cormorant  of 
constitutes,  layer  upon  layer,  the  founda-  the  Cape,  which  dislikes  loneliness  as 
t ion  of  some  future  Egypt.  Here  is  the  much  as  the  Afric.an  e.agle  loves  it.  Perch- 
very  paradise  of  wild-fowl.  Sometimes  ed  ujion  the  cliffs,  in  eom|»any  with  divers 
near  the  edge  of  the  w'ater  you  behold  and  penguins,  it  seems,  Avith  iis  s;ible 
the  long  legged  flamingo  standing  knee-  brethren,  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mysteri- 
deep  in  the  flood,  and  appearing  like  the  ous  conchave  assembled  to  decide  on  the 
fragment  of  a  rainbow  with  its  gorgeous  fate  of  Africa.  This  heavy  lumbering 
anti  brilliant  colors,  satisfying  his  humble  bird  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  build  a 
appetite  with  sundry  kinds  of  muil  fish,  nest  at  all,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  of 
The  natives  entertain  strange  notions  of  the  rock,  hollowed  out  for  it  by  nature, 
this  bird.  Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  Here  the  in.-^atiable  appetite  of  its  young 
the  metempsychosis,  they  assert  that  it  justifies  the  old  saying,  “  as  greedy  as 
is  animated  by  the  soul  of  a  great  and  a  cormonant for  although  constantly 
proud  sultan  of  the  Indies,  who,  in  pun-  gorged  by  their  industrionsfisher-))arents, 
ishment  of  his  vanity,  was  transformed  yet  they  are  never  satisfied,  but  Avith 
into  a  bird,  and  allowed  to  retain  the  open  beak,  eager  eye,  and  outstretched 
1  splendor  of  his  costume,  banished  for  neck,  flap  their  formless  Avings,  and  ap- 
many  thousand  years  into  the  wastes  of  pear,  like  the  horse  leech* to  be  continually 
Africa.  crying  out :  “  Give,  give !” 

All  round  amid  the  tufts  of  luxuriant  'i'hese  cormorants  form  a  sort  of  soci.al 
vegetation  you  perceive  specks  of  water-  polity,  keeping  together  both  on  land 
fowl ;  ducks  fat  as  the  teal  of  Winnebago  and  sea.  As  they  lay  their  eggs  and 
Lake,  herons,  storks,  pelicans,  AAild-geese,  watch  over  their  young  in  company,  so  in 
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company  they  provide  for  their  own  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  ofl- 
spring.  If,  while  at  the  Cape,  yon  visit 
any  unfrequented  part  of  the  shore,  es¬ 
pecially  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
you  may  watch,  with  great  interest  and 
amusement,  the  strategy,  evolutions,  and 
tactics  of  these  dusky  tishers.  From  the 
a|)erture8  and  piiin.acles  of  the  cliffs,  tne 
cormorants  descend  in  great  numbers  to 
the  water,  lying  calm  and  tranquil  be¬ 
tween  the  outstretched  horns  of  rocky 
promontories.  Here  they  dispose  them¬ 
selves  in  single  file,  and  with  an  old  expe¬ 
rienced  bird  in  the  van,  put  out  to  sea. 
The  black  viking,  at  once  .adventurous 
and  wary,  selects  the  smoothest  parts  of 
the  bay  ;  and  when  his  keen  sight  detects 
a  sho.ai  of  fish  below,  he  pauses  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  make  a  signal  to  his  followers. 
Arching  his  long  neck,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  ti.ved  upon  the  waves,  he  rist*son  the 
wing,  throws  back  his  feet,  and  then 
plunging  down  head  foremost,  is  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  gorging  fiercely  .among  thi*  shoal. 
All  the  other  cormorants  iminedi.ately 
imitate  his  example,  and  may  in  a  short 
time  be  seen  rising  to  the  gla.ssy  surface 
with  their  prey  glistening  in  their  bills. 

All  round  the  Afric.an  continent,  e.xce|»t 
on  its  eastern  fringes,  life  assumes  the 
feathered  form  with  infinite  prodigality. 
In  the  sjindy  wastes  of  the  interior,  it  is 
altogether  «lifferent.  There  you  may 
travel  for  d.ays  and  weeks,  sometimes  for 
M  hole  months,  without  beholding  a  bird, 
except,  as  you  approach  the  oases,  pigeons 
and  turtle-doves;  or  occa.sion.ally,  in  cer¬ 
tain  tracts  of  the  desert,  an  eagle  far  aloft 
in  the  blue  ether,  darting  eastw.ard  or 
westward,  like  an  arrow  of  gohlen  light. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  villages,  and  about 
the  wells,  where  there  are  nearly  always 
]>alm-tree8,  the  doves  come  in  troops  in 
search  of  fix)d  and  water.  There  is  also 
a  sort  of  long-billed  bird  without  a  Euro- 
j)e.an  a|)pell.ation,  which  in  flights  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  hover  about  the  xvells,  and  as 
soon  as  the  men  cease  working  at  the 
M'.nter-wheels,  dart  down  to  drink. 

A  traveler,  resting  in  one  of  these  S.a- 
haran  villages,  used  to  soothe  his  lotieli- 
ness  with  the  notes  of  some  little  birds,  in 
shape  not  unlike  the  sparrow,  which  came 
every  moming  and  sang  on  his  house-top. 
Their  voices  seemed  full  of  the  sweetness 
of  childhood,  and  carried  him  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  sea  and  land,  back  to 


that  part  of  England  whore  he  had  p.'i.ssed 
his  early  years. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  oceanic  birds, 
every  variety  of  which  is  invested  with  a 
cluster  of  poetical  as.sociations.  Most  of 
our  readers  will  probably  remember  Harry 
Cornwall’s  beautiful  lyric  on  the  stormy 
|>etrel,  which  peoples  the  fancy  with  grand 
images  of  solitude  far  out  upon  the  purple 
deep.  Voyagers  who  traverse  the  lndi.an 
Ocean  watch  with  ]H‘Culiar  plesisure  the 
evolutions  of  this  bird,  and  one  of  them 
thus  speaks  of  its  most  striking  character¬ 
istics  :  “These  wild  and  free-born  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  deep  seem  to  sport  in  .all  the 
consciotisness  of  liberty  ;  they  cle.ave  the 
atmosj)here  of  their  lM>undless  home  on 
rapid  w’ing,  soaring  aloft  with  the  light¬ 
ness  of  a  feathery  cloud  ;  they  skitn  the 

I  surface  of  the  deej),  they  float  n|)on  its 
bosom,  and  I  have  seen  the  storm-loving 
)etrel,  that  ‘  wanderer  of  the  sea,’  dive 
n-neath  the  waters  to  secure  its  prey. 
They  always  love  the  stomiy  ocean,  for 
then  their  food  is  more  easily  ])rocured  ; 
and  when  the  scud  begins  to  rise,  when 
the  wind  blow’s  high,  and  the  billows  are 
crested  with  foam,  the  petrels  are  abrosid.” 

I  There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  vast 
habitation  of  eastern  sea-birds.  Taking 
our  departure  from  the  CajH?  of  Storm.s, 
and  passing  over  Madjigascar,  we  have, 
on  the  left,  Mozambique,  the  Kuria  Muria 
group,  I’ei-sia,  India  within  and  b<*yond 
the  (Ganges,  China,  Corea,  and  .Tapan,  and 
on  the  right,  the  immense  archijielagoes 
of  Australasia.  Throughout  this  exten¬ 
sive  division  of  the  globe,  sea-fowl  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  whole  clusters  of 
islands,  where  they  have  lived,  built  their 
nests,  deiwsited  their  eggs,  and  brought 
up  their  yotmg  for  thousands  uj)on  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  unmolested  V)y  man.  The 
Kuria  Muii.a,  recently  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
lific  guano-field,  figures  in  the  stories  and 
traditions  of  the  Arabs  as  one  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  birds,  where  they  ruled  su¬ 
preme,  built  them.selves  superb  dwellings, 
and  rigidly  forbade  the  intrusion  of  any 
other  creature.  Amid  the  rocky  clilfs  of 
Socotra,  also,  the  sea-birds  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  liave  established  themselves  in  va.st 
multitudes,  so  that  the  mariner,  .as  he  sails 
by,  may  behold  at  early  dawn  variegated 
living  clouds,  soaring  aloft  above  his  head, 
or  sweeping  with  celerity  along  the  blue 
surface  of  the  waves.  Still  further  on, 
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and  away  down  to  the  ri^ht,  there  is  a 
small  group  occupying  one  of  the  most 
striking  positions  on  the  globe.  All  the 
way  from  the  northern  ^x)lar  circle  to  that 
latitude,  the  soundiug-Iine  can  generally, 
if  not  always,  reach  the  bottom ;  but  there 
the  plummet  becomes  useless,  for  the 
mighty  table-land  of  rock,  out  of  which  j 
spring  so  many  thousands  of  islands,  de¬ 
scends  sheer  to  an  immeasurable  depth, 
which  defies  even  the  fancy  to  follow  it. 
On  the  very  edge  of  this  descent  stands 
w'hat  has  been  very  properly  denominated 
Danger  Island,  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  never  but  once  been  visited  by  man. 
Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  group  by 
no  great  breadth  of  sea,  it  is  yet  preserved 
from  human  intrusion  by  terror.  It  has 
no  landing-place,  no  bay,  creek,  cove,  or 
indenture  oi  the  coast,  but  is  belted  round 
by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs,  against  which 
the  huge  surges  of  the  Indian  Ocean  break 
perpetually  in  foam  and  thunder.  Within 
the  circle,  however,  of  these  dreadful 
rocks  the  surface  of  the  island  ))rcsents  a 
little  paradise.  Trees  of  gigantic  growth 
stretch  along  the  cliffs,  and  suspend  their 
ever-green  foliage  over  the  waves.  Be¬ 
yond  these,  there  is  a  wilderness  of  flow¬ 
ering-plants  and  shrubs  of  rare  beauty, 
gemming  the  soft  mossy  knolls  and  hol¬ 
lows  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
form  the  common  nest  of  millions  of  sea¬ 
birds,  which,  when  they  rise  on  the  wing, 
literally  darken  the  air,  while  they  fill  it 
with  a  deafening  murmur,  like  that  which 
ascends  from  a  prodigious  army  thrown 
suddenly  into  confusion. 

The  singular  chance  which  rendered  a 
visit  to  this  island  practicable  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  surveying-ship  lying  near  for 
several  W’eeks  observed  one  morning  a 
lull  in  the  ocean — its  usual  roar  was  sus¬ 
pended — and  the  breakers  about  the  per¬ 
ilous  precipices  no  longer  apjieared.  The 
opportunity  was  immediately  seized  U]K)n. 
A  boat,  filled  with  English  officers  and 
sailors,  put  off  from  the  ship,  and  pulled 
vigorously  towards  the  mysterious  rock. 
After  circling  it  round  and  round,  some 
fissures  in  the  cliff  were  discovered, 
through  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
climb.  Up  went  the  whole  party,  de¬ 
spising  difficulty  and  danger,  and  as  the 
strange  apparitions  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  away,  with  screams  and  shrieks,  flew 
the  terrified  birds.  All  the  knowledge 
we  possess  of  Danger  Island  was  then 
obtained.  After  a  hasty  exploration,  the 


adventurous  surveyors  retraced  their 
steps,  and  the  breakers  resumed  the  eter¬ 
nal  monotony  of  their  roar. 

Not  altogether  dissimilar  is  another 
haunt  of  sea-fowl  in  the  same  ocean, 
though  considerably  further  to  the  east; 
this  is  a  glaring  patch  of  wdiite  sand  set 
j  in  a  coral  frame,  a  mile  and  a  half  w  ide, 
and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  bieakers, 
with  a  magnificent  overfall.  Very  recent 
charts  of  the  Sooloo  group  may  perhaps 
have  it  marked,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ilorsburgh.  The  sides  of  this  island 
descend  precipitously  into  the  sea,  and 
that  to  so  gieat  a  depth  that  no  liottom 
is  to  be  ibund  with  the  hand-lead.  All 
the  sand  in  the  interior  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  huge  nest  covered  with  sea¬ 
birds  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the 
little  unfledged  creature  just  escaped  from 
the  shell,  “  to  the  old  full-grown  guard¬ 
ians  of  their  progeny.”  When  visitors 
approach,  the  old  birds  display  great 
courage  in  the  exercise  of  their  paternal 
duties;' they  hover  shrieking  close  over 
the  heads  of  the  strangers,  and  make  so 
vigorous  an  opposition  to  their  advance, 
that  the  way  has  to  lie  cleared  by  knocking 
them  down  with  sticks. 

No  naturalist,  with  competent  leisure, 
and  opportunities,  has  yet  examined  a 
thousandth  ]»art  of  those  oceanic  bird- 
cradles,  where  it  is  probable  several  new 
species  will  be  found,  more  curious  and 
beautiful  than  any  yet  known.  Strange 
habits,  which  appi'ar  almost  fabulous,  are 
attributed  to  some  of  the  winged  tribes. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  small  owl  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  which  takes  up  its  abode  in 
the  same  burrow  with  the  marmot  and 
the  rattlesnake.  In  fine  weather  you  may 
often  see  the  members  of  the  triple  ])opu- 
lation  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  their 
dwellings.  On  the  approach  of  a  stran¬ 
ger,  the  marmot  fii'st  retreats  into  the 
fortification,  the  owl  next  follows,  while 
the  lazy  rattlesnake  brings  up  the  rear. 

On  the  coast  of  Borneo,  a  bird  is  found 
which  the  natives  call  memmbun  or  the 
builder,  on  account  of  the  extr.aordinary 
skill  with  which  it  constructs  its  nest.  In 
form  and  color,  it  resembles  the  francolin 
or  heath-cock.  The  wonderful  struc¬ 
ture  on  which  we  bestow  the  name  of 
nest,  usually  found  upon  the  sandy  shore 
above  high-water  mark,  is  often  upwards 
of  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
five  feet  high.  Occasion-ally,  the  biid 
takes  advantage  of  a  fallen  tree  to  form  a 
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sort  of  nuclous  for  its  operations,  and  j 
about  this  heaps  up  loose  portions  of  tlic 
sandy  soil  into  the  shape  of  a  flattish  bar- 
row.  It  then  bores,  by  scratching  with  ; 
its  toes,  a  deep  hole  in  the  mound,  and  at  i 
the  bottom  clears  a  space  wherein  to  lay  I 
its  eggs.  In  the  following  season,  it  ap- : 
pears  to  become  dissatisfied  with  its  old 
apartments  ;  but  instead  of  removing  to  a  ' 
distance,  constructs  an  addition  to  the  1 
mounil,  and  excavates  in  it  a  fresh  chain- 1 
ber.  In  this  w.ay  it  proceeds,  enlarging 
its  dwelling  indefinitely,  until  there  are 
numerous  entrances  above,  and  hollow 
cells  below.  From  one  of  these  to  an¬ 
other  it  sometimes  opens  subterranean 
galleries,  which  hasty  explorers  fill  up 
while  digging.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
inteiior  of  the  barrow,  eggs  are  found,  I 
some  newly  laid,  others  half- hatched, 
while  there  are  others  again  from  which 
the  birds  have  emerged.  They  come  out 
full-fe.athered,  and  so  strong  as  to  be  able 
to  scratch  immediately,  and  jirovide  for 
their  own  subsistence.  The  habitat  of  the 
menambun  is  not  extensive,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  small  islands  which  stud  the 
co.asl  of  Horneo,  and  those  of  the  Sooloo 
group. 

Froceeding  further  towards  the  south, 
wc  fiinl,  in  the  upper  regions  of  .\nsti  alia, 
a  beautiful  species  of  starling,  of  brilliant 
plumage,  wdiich  glances  with  met.allic  lus¬ 
tre  as  its  feathers  in  motion  receive  the 
r.ays  of  light.  It  lives  among  the  thickets  ' 
near  the  shore ;  and  to  guard  against  the 
inroads  of  its  enemies,  erects  its  habitation 
on  trees  of  .almost  inaccessible  bight.  One 
of  onr  voyagers  found,  near  Cape  York, 
nearly  fifty  specimens  at  once  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  nest  of  this  bird.  They  were 
.all  suspended  from  the  outer  branches  of 
a  gigantic  cotton-tree,  where,  light  and 
pensile,  thej^  rocked,  or  swung  to  and  fro 
in  the  passing  breeze.  To  obtain  one  of 
them  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difiicully. 
The  trunk  of  the  cotton-tree,  at  le.ast 
twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  shoot¬ 
ing  up  straight,  without  boughs,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  feet,  seemed  to  defy  all 
attempts  at  climbing.  The  naturalist, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  his  rifle,  and 
sought  to  det.ach  with  ball  the  branches 
on  which  the  nests  hung ;  but  the  wind 
swaying  them  hither  and  thither,  defeated 
his  skill.  A  native  then  volunteered  his 
services,  and  throwing  the  branch  of  a 
wild  vine  about  the  cotton-tree,  worked 


his  way  up,  just  as  the  Ar.abs  climb  the 
loftiest  date-[)alms.  The  young  found  in 
the  nests  were  thrown,  by  the  Australian, 
alive  into  the  fire,  and  eaten  half-raw. 

One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
which  wild-fowl  make  their  appearance  is 
a  calm  at  sunset  on  the  tropical  ocean. 
There  is  .alwavs  a  swell  and  tremulous 
sensation  in  the  vast  deep,  upon  which 
the  sun,  going  down  in  fiery  splendor, 
sheds  a  crimson  glow.  Then  the  ship  lies 
almost  motionless  upon  the  water,  and  the 
birds,  which  had  been  its  companions  by 
day,  t!ike  their  leave,  some  flying  towards 
hand  invisible  .and  far  awav,  some  to  those 
solitary  rocks  which,  at  wide  intervals,  stud 
the  ocean.  But  the  ghost  like  albatross,  as 
he  has  been  not  unaptly  denominated, 
wheels  about  in  vast  circles  till  he  is  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Thus  deserted  by  the 
inh.abitants  of  the  air,  the  mariner’s  fancy^ 
is  befriended  by  the  more  constant  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  waves,  who  throw  out  their 
shining  floats,  and  sparkle  and  glitter  like 
a  shower  of  stars  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  ocean. 

Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  where 
we  imagine  ourselves  familiar  with  all  the 
!  forms  of  nature,  extremely  curious  spect.a- 
cles  are  sometimes  to  be  witnessed.  Bird- 
catchers  in  the  fens,  carrying  on  their  eall- 
ing  by  night,  disperse  themselves  over 
the  marshes  and  .along  the  Imiiks  of 
streams,  with  torches  in  their  hands. 
These  llicy  wave  to  and  fro,  to  attract  or 
dazzle  the  birds,  which,  while  they  are 
wondering  at  the  strange  appearance,  arc 
enveloped  in  nets.  One  of  our  old  writ¬ 
ers  .amuses  himself  with  describing  the 
stupidity  of  the  dotterel,  which  imitated 
the  grimaces  and  antics  of  the  fowler, 
stretching  out  its  wings  when  he  spread 
forth  his  arms,  hopping  when  he  hopped, 
nodding  w'hen  he  nodded,  and  becoming, 
at  length,  so  absorbed  by  the  interest  of 
the  pantomine,  that  he  was  fairly  knocked 
upon  the  head  before  he  could  rouse  him¬ 
self  to  a  sense  of  his  danger. 

We  had  noted  down  many  other  facts 
connected  with  the  ways  of  wild-fowl  in 
various  jiarts  of  the  world,  but  mindful 
of  the  old  proverb,  that  “  enough  is  as 
good  as  a  feast,”  we  pause  here,  though 
wo  could  have  wished  to  enlarge  a  little 
on  the  airy  poimlations  of  the  Alps,  the 
IIim.alay.a,  and  the  Andes,  together  with 
those  which  haunt  the  vast  lakes  and  fro¬ 
zen  rivers  of  the  north. 
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Robixsos  s  Binur.vL  Rksfarciifs  ix  Palestixk. 

New  Edition,  will'  .an  entire  New  Volume  of  Tra¬ 
vels  ill  1852.  I’ulilislied  hy  Crocker  A,  Brewster, 

47  Wasbini^toii  street,  Bostuu. 

BIBUOAT,  RWEAnCUE.S  IX  Palritixe,  Mockt 
Sinai,  and  Arabia  Pi-.tb.ev  ;  a  .Tournal  of  Travels 
in  the  jear  1838.  Also,  Later  Biblical  Researches 
in  Pali-stine  and  Sj’riiA  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  tlie 
3’ear  1852.  by  Edward  Holiiiison,  Eli  .‘^mitli,  and 
Others.  Undertaken  in  reference  to  Biblical  Geo¬ 
graphy.  Drawn  up  from  the  Orittinal  Diaries  with 
Historical  Ilhistratious.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D,,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Bii)lic.al  Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New- York.  With  a 
volume  Ilf  new  Maps  nml  Plans  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Jerusalem,  Northern  and  SouihiTu  PaU-stine.  The 
whole  oomprised  in  three  v<.iluiiKs8vo,c)otli,  $7  50 ; 
sheep,  $8.25;  liolf  calf|  $12;  LiU  calf  $14. 

Volume  III.,  coinprisiiig  the  Travels  in  1852,  can 
be  had  separately,  cloth,  $2.50 ;  slict'p,  $2  75.  Maps 
separately,  75  cents. 

‘‘These  Biblical  Researches  will  unqnesiion.ably  be 
liencefortli  regarded  as  one  of  ilie  most  preeinus 
contriiiutions  that  have  ever  been  made  to  Christian 
arcliteolugy.  Witli  a  zeal'  as  fresh  and  pure  as  it  is 
ardent;  with  a  judgment  th.it  i.s  serene,  and  a 
charity  that  is  as  amiable  as  his  ciiticism  is  close 
and  erudite,  does  the  Profe.s'ior  lay  before  the  reader 
un  immense  storeliouse  crowded  with  materials  that 
must  excite  the  deepest  interest.  Nothing  c.-in  he 
said  or  llionght  of  tliis  production  that  will  not  re¬ 
dound  to  Ihu  reputation  of  its  auilior,  or  that  will 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  model  of  research,  atid  a 
standard  authority  in  all  time  coining.” — London 
Mont  ly  Review. 

“Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Resc.'i relies 
in  1S4I,  no  w.>rk  in  any  language  ha.s  been  able  to 
compare  with  it  as  a  repository  of  all  needful  and 
useful  inf  rniation  respecting  the  Holy  Land.  Of 
all  till'  works  that  have  been  made  on  the  Holy 
I.snd  witliin  the  last  lifieeii  years,  these  Hcsearchcs 
have  fumislied  the  staple.  To  commend  a  work  so  i 
essential  to  those  who  would  make  thcmselvis 
thoroughly  acijiiainted  with  the  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  ol  Palestine  is  sttperfluous.  Dr.  Roiiinson  has 
reo‘ived  from  the  highest  sources  at  home  and 
abroad  the  most  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  his 
ability’  and  success  as  an  explorer  of  oriental  anti¬ 
quities,  and  this  last  vo  iinie,  completing  the  great 
labors  of  his  former  life,  will  bo  the  to[)-stono  of  a 
monument  to  his  fame,  which  will  outlive  that  of 
hundreds  less  modest  ond  less  worthy,  whose 
travels  have  attracted  greater  attention.  No  minis-  I 
terial  library  should  bo  destitute  of  lliesii  tlireo  vol¬ 
umes.  and  where  tha  pastor  is  unable  to  purchase 
them,  the  people  would  be  tlie  gainers  by  adding 
them  at  once  to  the  nurabc*  of  his  books.” — Sew- 
York  Observer. 

“  This  Ls  one  of  tho  noblest  works  ever  issued  from 
the  Amerc'iii  press.  Dr.  Robinson  is  among  the 
very  first  IViblical  scholars  of  ilio  nge.  llis  attain¬ 
ments  in  this  department  of  literature  are  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  most  distinguished  theologians. 


I  His  travels  in  tho  Holy  Land,  and  other  places, 
I  olleu  referred  to  by  the  saen  d  writers,  in  18.78,  were 
I  extensive  and  attended  with  the  most  thorough  ob- 
I  servations  These  were  published  nt  the  time  and 
j  received  with  f^at  favor  liy  an  intelligent  and  n|)- 
j  predating  public,  as  reflcctiog  much  valuable  light 
!  in  illustrating  tlie  Scriptures.  A  third  volume  has 
I  been  Issued  with  the  two  of  tho  revised  ediiion  of 
]  tlie  oUier  work,  which  embraces  the  travels  and 
I  observations  of  the  author  in  1852.  Tliey  are  a 
work  of  inestimable  value,  and  are  a  noble  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Biblical  literature;  the  most  valuable  by 
far  ever  made  in  this  department.  W'e  take  it  for 
granted  that  every  pastor,  student  of  theology,  and 
earnest  reader  of  the  Bible,  must  have  this  work  in 
his  library’.” — Christian  Chronicle,  PhUadelphia. 

The  Pen.n  Industrial  Reforu  School.  —  The  Ix;- 
gislature  of  Pennsylvania  pa.sscd  un  net  to  establish 
this  Reform  School  with  very  lienefioont  designs 
I  and  plans  flir  the  aceoinplislmient  of  a  vast  amount 
I  of  good  to  the  orijecta  which  it  seeks  to  reform  and 
bless.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Slate  in 
the  L'nion.  The  lion.  John  Galbraith,  of  Erie, 
formerly  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  now  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Judge  of  the  Courts  in  several  eouiitios  in 
Nortii-Wcstem  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
the  President  and  Cliief  Manager  of  this  Institution. 
Under  his  cfiicieiit  dircciiuii,  tlic  Institution  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  uscTiiluess  and  puhlic  favor. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Kmll  of  St. 
Petersburo.  Being  Scloeiiona  from  his  Remi¬ 
niscences.  Journals,  and  CVirresjiondenee.  By 
Charles  M.  H  kkelu  With  a  Review  of  his 
('haructer.  By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  Axr.Kt  i,  James. 
Pages  358.  New- York:  Robert  Carter  4  BrotherF. 
1800. 

The  memoranda  embodied  in  this  choice  volume 
abound  with  toucliing  interest  and  rich  iiist ruction. 
Every  Christian  and  every  Christian  pastor  would  Gad 
llis  heart  stirred  and  burn  within  him  by  its  perusal. 
Tho  piety  and  devotedmw  which  made  him  tlie 
honored  instrument  in  tlic  conversion  of  more  tlian  a 
hundred  men  who  liecamo  proacheis  of  the  Gosi>el, 
breathes  a  ealutar}'  influence  all  through  tiiese 
pages. 

A  Thip  to  CiniA.  Bv  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howk. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1  SCO. 

Turn  lady  authoress  wields  a  graceful  and  graphic 
pen  of  travel  and  dcscrijition.  This  Boiston  lady 
leaves  homo  in  winter,  ns  we  infer,  whirled  along 
over  the  fnist-boniid  earth  by  the  iron  horse  to  New- 
York,  thence  gliding  rapidly  over  the  tumbling 
waters,  in  a  British  steamer,  to  a  more  genial 
clime  and  fairer  skies  in  the  sunny  South,  and  a 
sojourn  in  Ciibi,  that  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  tlic  $(>aiii.-h  Queen.  Witli  the  aid  of  this  pleasant 
book,  tlio  reader  can  visit  Cuba,  and  see  what  ilio 
author  sees,  without  the  toil  and  danger  of  laud  and 
ocean  travel. 
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Tnr,  Mahki-k  Fauk;  or,  The  Romfttico  of  Monte 
Ik  iii  By  Natuaniei.  Hawthouxk,  Author  of 
ihe  Scarlet  Letter,  etc.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1H60. 

W’e  welcome  our  old  friend  Ilawthomo  back  from 
his  eight  years’  absence,  or  silence,  since  he  last 
appeared  in  public.  He  ha.s  tmule  good  use  o*'  his 
fojourn  in  classic  lands,  and  gives  his  old  friends  an 
interesting  and  sensible  romance,  the  scenes  and 
phases  of  which  appear  under  Italian  skies,  at  Romo 
and  the  regions  roundabout.  The  author  has  the 
good  sense  to  write  n  preface  to  his  book,  as  we 
think  every  author  should.  If  a  book  is  worth 
writing,  it  ought  to  bo  worth  a  preface.  Having 
done  this,  our  author  introduce.s  the  reader  to  many 
agrv'eablo  persons  and  scenes  in  Italy,  which  are 
itistructive  and  entertaining.  Tho  volumes  are  neat 
and  tasteful  in  their  contour. 

Aunt  Lottik’s  Storirs  for  Childrex.  The  Little 
Haymakers  and  Other  Tales.  By  Aunt  Lottie, 
Author  of  Lives  for  Jesus,  Sabbath  Portions,  etc. 
With  Eight  Colored  Engravings.  Boston:  A. 
WilliaiusACo,  100  Wa-shingtou  street  1860. 

These  are  genial  and  pleasant  stories,  .^unt 
Lottie  has  lenmeil  the  art  of  talking  sen.sibly  to 
children— of  amusing,  and  at  tho  same  time  instruct¬ 
ing  and  improving  their  young  minds.  Wo  know 
rf  a  little  girl  who  could  hardly  lay  aside  tho  book 
till  she  had  read  them  all.  Wo  think  there  are 
many  other  little  girls  and  boys  also  who  will  delight 
to  read  them. 

Poems.  By  Sidney  Dobell.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  18C0. 

Tins  volume  of  poems  comes  to  us  in  tho  dbmnnd 
o<lilion  dress  of  blue  and  gohl,  to  match  in  binding 
many  other  choice  poetic  volumes  issued  by  this 
eminent  publishing  house.  Tho  volume  eoraprses 
iibout  thirty  lyric  poems  of  comparatively  recent 
production  by  a  rare  poetic  genius.  Many  of  them 
nn>  rich  in  thought  and  beauty  of  diction.  Tlicir 
publ  cation  in  England  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  and  varied  criticism  of  the  press,  and  in  some, 
highly  coniinondatory.  It  is  a  choice  volume. 

The  Treason  of  Charles  Leu,  Major-Ccnoral, 
St'cond  in  Command  in  tho  .\mcrican  Army  of 
the  Revolution.  By  Georue  II.  MooRt:,  Libra¬ 
rian  of  tho  New-York  Historical  Society.  Read 
iK-f  ire  tho. Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  Juno  22, 
18.58.  “The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 
New-York:  Clnulcs  Sciibncr.  1859. 

The  research  and  industry  evinced  by  tlie  author 
in  gitliering  up  and  arranging  these  historic  facts 
and  narrative  are  diisorvlng  of  high  commendation 
from  all  lovers  of  our  national  liisloiy. 

History  or  Peter  the  Great,  Emfioror  of  Russia. 
By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  New- 
Yoik:  Harper  A  Brothers.  1860. 

The:  gidod  pen  of  Mr.  ALliolt  throws  a  charm 
around  every  subject  and  every  history  which  bo 
writes.  Tln  re  is  an  ease,  simplicity,  and  grace  in 
his  stylo,  wliieh  Hows  along  like  a  pure  and  gentle 
stream  winding  thniugh  verdant  Holds  and  nioadow-s, 
with  flower-coveriHl  banka.  Such  are  all  his  books 
of  hUtory.  May  ho  live  to  write  many  more. 


Narrative  op  the  Earl  of  Eloin’s  Mlssion  to 
f'liiXA  AND  Japan  is  the  Yeails  1357-68-59. 
By  Lawrence  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Privaie  Secretary' 
to  Lord  Elgin.  New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  i860. 

Recent  events  of  tho  la.st  year,  and  the  present 
aspects  and  relations  of  the  govemmt-nts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  towards  Phina,  invest  this  volumo 
with  unusurl  interest.  Until  a  few  years  past,  the 
interior  of  Cliina  and  Japan  has  been  compsniiirely 
a  tt'ira  ineogniia  in  regard  to  many  customs  among 
that  singular  people.  But  the  efforts  to  nmingo 
new  commercial  relations  on  a  more  8ati.sfactory 
footing,  has  led  to  a  better  knowledge  of  those 
c  luiitries  and  their  inhabitants.  Tliis  mirrativo  of 
Lord  Elgin's  visit  to  that  country  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  and  in  view  of  the  approaching  de¬ 
monstrations  of  England  and  France,  will  bo  read 
with  attention. 

Stories  from  Famous  Ballads.  For  Children. 
By  Gr.vce  Greenwood.  With  Illustrations  by 
Billings.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1860. 

Here  are  ten  beautiful  stories  beautifully  told  by 
a  beautifully-minded  lady,  for  the  instruct  on  and 
amusement  of  children.  It  requires  a  rare  talent  to 
write  well  for  children.  Few  authors  possess  it 
Wo  wish  there  were  inorei 

Notes  op  Travel  and  Ptudy  in  Italy.  By 
Charles  Elliot  Norton.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1860. 

This  is  a  charming  book.  It  presents  graphic 
pictures  of  Italy,  her  objects  of  art,  architeettire, 
painting,  sculpture,  tho  manners  and  customs  of  her 
pAopIo  at  tho  present,  with  instructive  rriiicisms. 
The  reader  will  make  a  pleasant  visit  to  Italy  by  the 
perusal  of  these  beautifully  written  p.Tges. 

Lord  Macaulat’s  IIistort  or  England. — We 
{Invfrntmt  Adi’frthcr)  have  seen  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tlem.an  from  tho  great  historian,  dated  Holly  Lodge, 
Oft.  19,  1858,  in  which  he  says:  “I  have  long 
given  up  the  hope  that  I  shall  he  able  to  bring  the 
History  of  England  down  to  the  time  of  the  Por- 
teous  mob.  I  have  therefore  no  motive  for  in¬ 
vestigating  minutely  the  cirfum.stances  of  that  affair, 
and  1  should  not  wi.-h  to  engage  in  an  inquiry 
which,  however  curious  and  amusing  it  might  be, 
must  divert  mo  from  more  useful  researches.” 

New  Application  of  the  Electric  Light. — M. 
Dc.spretz  recently  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
of  lienees,  in  the  name  of  .M.  Fonsagrives,  the  chief 
physician  for  tlie  marine  department  at  Cherbourg,  an 
apparatus  intended  to  illuminate  the  cavities  in  tlie 
human  orgiinisin  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 
This  apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  -M.  Ruhni- 
korff,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Du  Moncel.  It  is 
approved  of  by  .M.  Veljicau,  and  is  described  in 
L'lnstitut. 

Silkworms  — Ono  silkworm’s  line  will  sometinioa 
measuro  as  much  as  four  hundred  and  four  yaids, 
and.  when  dry,  not  weigh  more  than  three  grains. 
From  this  a  lino,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  in  weight 
si.xtoen  ounces,  or  a  pound,  will  bo  aliove  fivo  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length;  therefore,  a  silkworm’s  thread, 
to  go  round  our  globe,  (twenty-Hvo  thousand  miles,) 
would  not  weigh  fifty  pounds. 
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Brow?.',  Tagoarp  A  Chask.  hare  pot  owt  “  .\n 
Arctic  Boat-.Foumer,  in  the  Autumn  of  1854,”  by 
I..*AAC  I.  Hati»,  surpcon  of  the  second  Grinncll  Ex¬ 
pedition,  who  says  in  his  Preface ;  “  The  readen*  of 
tlie  narrative  of  Dr.  Kane  will  remember  that,  in 
the  autumn  of  18.'i4,  eight  persons,  being  a  portion 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  brig  Advance,  then 
in  Rensselaer  Harbor,  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
Upernavik,  in  North-Greenlaiid,  the  nearest  outpost 
of  civilization.  The  party  were  absent  during  near¬ 
ly  four  months,  and  they  returned  to  the  brig  un¬ 
successful.  It  was  the  wish  of  Dr.  Kane  to  receive 
from  me  a  written  report  of  the  journey ;  but  as  I  was 
disabled  at  the  time  of  my  return,  he  accepted  one 
from  my  dictation ;  and  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  thus  possessed  of  all  that  he  required,  I  gave 
no  further  attention  to  the  subject.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  I  was  in  error;  for,  when  his  narra¬ 
tive  was  going  through  the  press,  he  informed  me 
that  my  verbal  report  was  too  meager  for  his  use, 
and  that  he  had  expected  a  more  complete  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  events.  Before  I  could  act 
upon  this  information,  I  was  prostrated  by  fever; 
and  as  Dr.  Kane’s  manuscript  was  put  into  tvpe  as  fast 
as  prepared,  and  was  immediately  stereotyped,  the  ' 
opportunity  was  unavoidably  lost  to  me.  After  the 
publication  of  the  main  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
my  own  memoranda  appeared  too  insignificant  to 
justify  the  is.sue  of  a  separate  volume.  My  friends 
and  other  persons  represented  to  me,  from  time  to 
time,  that  even  minute  details  of  life  in  a  region  so 
remote,  so  peculiar,  and  so  little  known  as  that  in 
which  I  had  pa.sscd  nearly  a  third  of  a  year,  would 
not  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader ;  but  it  need¬ 
ed  a  stronger  inducement  than  such  persuasions  to 
overc-ome  my  reluctance  to  issue  a  book.  Having 
undertaken  to  conduct  another  expedition  toward 
the  North  Pole,  as  soon  os  my  countrymen  will 
furnish  the  moderate  outfit  required  for  this  object, 
my  time  and  efforts  have  been  exclu.sively  devoted 
to  the  necessary  preliminary  measures  My  expe¬ 
rienced  publishers  having  encouraged  me  to  believe, 
not  only  that  a  somewhat  extended  report  of  the 
incidents  of  the  journey  of  1854  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  public,  and  that  it  would  probably  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  my  preparations.  I  yielded 
to  the  temptation  offered  by  their  favorable  judg¬ 
ment,  and  their  readiness  to  assume  the  risk  of  the 
press.” 

Toe  Catacombs  or  Paris. — In  accordance  with 
annual  castom,  some  engineers  of  the  municipality 
visited,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Catacombs,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  con.sidcrable  distance  beneath  Paris  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  object  of  the  visit 
was  to  ascertain  that  the  arclies,  pillars,  etc.,  which 
support  the  roof  remain  perfectly  solid.  The  en¬ 
gineers  were  accompanied  by  some  gentlemen  and 
ladies;  and  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  these 
annual  inspections  that  the  Catacomlis  can  be  visit¬ 
ed  at  all.  The  entrance  is  in  the  courtyard  of  what 
was  formerly  the  octroi  office  of  the  Barriere  d’En- 
fer.  It  is  clo.sed  by  a  thick  door,  and  the  Catacombs 
are  reached  by  a  long  narrow  staircase,  descending 
about  seventy  feet.  A  man  at  the  door  counts  the 
persons  who  enter,  and  gives  each  a  lighted  candle, 
which  he  is  required  constantly  to  carry.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  is  a  long,  narrow  gallery, 
the  sides  and  roof  of  which  are  supported  by 
masonry.  This  gallery,  in  which  only  two  persona 
can  walk  abreast,  leads  to  a  spacious  vault  beneath 
the  Plainc  de  Mont  Souris,  and  in  which  vault  are 


collectwl  the  hones  formerly  removed  from  the  old 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  vault 
is  the  inscription,  yinitultez  pan  aiijr  tnutifx  <it% 
morlx!  Altout  twenty  minutes  are  occupied  in 
reaching  the  spot,  and  it  is  generally  remarked  that 
the  visitors,  influenced  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation,  and  by  the  peculiar  odor  which  prevails, 
soon  become  serious  and  silent.  In  the  vault  the 
bones  are  piled  up  like  wood  in  a  timber  yani,  and 
galleries  arc  formed  in  them  for  visitors  to  pass 
along.  The  bones  are  arranged  in  n'gnlar  order  to 
the  hight  of  six  feet,  the  larger  bones  being  outside, 
and  the  skulls  being  placed  on  the  top.  Here  and 
there  are  inscriptions  indicating  from  what  ceme¬ 
teries  the  bones  were  brought,  and  also  scrniis  of 
verse  from  different  poets.  There  is  one  enormous 
heap  of  bones  which  has  not  yet  lieen  classified.  It 
is  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  three  million  |>er- 
sons  mu.st  have  been  interred  in  the  cemeteries 
from  which  the  bones  were  removed.  In  the  vault 
arc  some  subterranean  springs,  which  have  ficeii 
collected  in  a  basin  called  Fontaine  de  la  Sainari- 
taine.  In  this  fountain  some  gold-fish  were  placed 
in  1818;  they  lived  for  a  long  time,  but  diil  not 
breed.  Iii  the  other  parts  of  the  rataeomlis  the 
galleries  are  very  numerous,  and  one  of  them  is 
nearly  five  miles  long.  To  prevent  persons  from 
losing  their  way,  a  broad  black  line  is  drawn  on  the 
wall  from  the  entrance  of  the  Catacombs  to  the 
vault. —  Galiguanfs  Afentengrr. 

Loro  Brocgham  ano  SIr.  Gladsto.ne. — A  very 
significant  compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory, 
and  a  very  striking  incident  in  itself,  (says  the  Sent*- 
man.)  appears  nut  to  hare  Ih-cd  marked  by  our 
London  cotemporaries.  We  mean  the  presence  of 
Lord  Brougham  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  first  time  during  very  nearly 
thirty  years — that  is,  since  he  left  in  18.80  to  la-- 
come  l.iord  Chancellor.  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that  Lord  Brougham  left  the  House  of  Common!>  to 
preside  over  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  utmo.st 
pain  and  reluctancc—that  his  own  most  eaniest 
desire  was  not  to  accept  any  office  which  ncee.ssitat- 
ed  the  abdication  of  his  position  as  member  for 
Yorkshire,  and  that  he  took  a  jiosition  nominally 
and  titularly  higher  only  at  the  most  urgent  en¬ 
treaty  and  virtual  command  of  his  party.  Since  hi.i 
removal  he  has  never  once  been  known  to  enter  ns 
auditor  within  those  walls  which  had  so  often  ccIkhmI 
with  his  eloquence.  On  Friday  night,  for  the  first 
time,  he  overcame  this  remarkable  reluctance  ;  and 
then,  too,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  understood,  he 
heard  the  man  who  now  occupies  the  position  he 
himself  so  long  held  unrivaled  and  undisputed  — 
the  greatest  orator  in  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Lord  Brougham  was  seen  to  listen  intently 
during  the  whole  four  hours  during  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  spoke ;  and  is  known  to  have  expressed  the 
highest  admiration  of  the  speech,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  clear  and  skillful  statement  and  persuasive  rhe¬ 
toric. 

”  How  is  it,”  said  a  gentleman  to  Sheridan,  ”  that 
your  name  has  nut  0  attached  to  it?  Your  family 
is  Irish,  and  no  doubt  illustrious.”  “No  family 
had  a  better  right  to  O  than  our  family,”  said  Sher¬ 
idan,  “  for  we  owe  every  body.” 

I.ORD  CowLET  reports  that  .Austria  will  not  meet 
Sardinia  in  congress,  and  that  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  will  consider  any  crossing  of  the  Po  by  Aus¬ 
trian  troops  cause  for  a  declaration  of  war. 


